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THE MARTIAL ELEGIES OF TYRTZUS. 


Aw able article in the Quarterly Re- 
view having lately called our notice to 
the subject of translation from the 
Greek classics, we propose to offer our 
readers an attempt at a new version of 
the poems of Tyrteus, with some re- 
marks upon those interesting remains 
of a peculiar branch of ancient litera- 
ture. 

Tyrteus has been many times cloth- 
ed in modern dress; at least once in 
Italian, once in German, twice in 
French, twice partially, and as often 
entirely in English,— not reckoning 
among these Mr. Pye’s imitations. 
The Italian (by Lamburti), and one of 
the French (that by Barére), we have 
never met with; the other of the 
French (by De Sivry) is very poor, as 
well as parapbrastical; the German 
(by Weiss) is spirited, but only tolera- 
bly faithful,—and in structure it differs 
too much from the original to be a cor- 
rect copy. The partial English ver- 
sions are of the elegy, Our’ dv uryncaiuny, 
the first anonymous,* and the second 
by Mr. James Ward :+ both are in he- 
roic couplets, and both are very far 
from close translations ; but the latter 
has an easy flow, and some poetical 
warmth, neither of which can be said 
of the former. The earlier complete 
translation is anonymous ;{ and we 
need not regret that it remains so: it 


possesses no merit whatever of close 
adherence to the original, or of vigour 
in itself; and although the verse is 
rather good in measure, the rhymes of 
the decasyllabic couplets are too often 
inadmissible. The later version (by 
Mr. Polwhele)§ has received much 
applause ; and we think deserves it, on 
several grounds. It is highly poetical, 
and easy, with pleasing versification ; 
while the English elegiac stanza is the 
nearest possible approach to the verse 
of the Greek. Still, we consider it to 
be faulty in precise rendering of the 
thoughts embodied by Tyrteus; and 
we could have spared some of the mo- 
dern smoothness, for sake of a more 
unmixed transfusion of the ancient 
ideas. 

We have often seen it laid down as 
the best rule for a translation, that it 
should be what the original author 
would have written, had he employed 
the new language ; and, when pro- 
perly followed, this canon of criticism 
is quite just. But it is apt to be sadly 
misunderstood. Hence, an author of 
antiquity is often made to express him- 
self like one of modern times, which 
is the chief defect of many an able 
translation, and, amongst these, of 
Pope’s Homer ; which, in spite of its 
containing much of the soul of poetry, 
forces us to recollect, that it was po- 





* In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1745. 


t In a collection of miscellaneous poems (Lond. 1724, 8vo) ; and in the edition 
of Tyrteus by Klotzius (Altenb. 1767, 8vo). 

¢ Published by Payne (London, 1761, 12mo). 

§ Published along with his versions of Boir, &c. (London, 1786, 4to); and in 
the sixty-fifth volume of Park’s Edition of the British Poets. 
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lished in a grotto beside the “ silver 
Thames,” and not poured forth through 
inspiration on the billow-chafed shores 
of the Egean. The true meaning of 
the rule is, that the writer of Greece or 
Rome should appear to use the lan- 
guage of France or England, as he 
might have done had he been suddenly 
made acquainted with either, but re- 
taining his own mode of thought,— 
in order to prevent the absurdity of 
a bard of the nineteenth Olympiad 
coming before us in masquerade, like 
some “ framer of a lay” of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Perhaps it would be a less ambigu- 
ous precept for translators, that they 
should aim less at producing a work 
which would be judged good as a new 
composition, than at executing a true 
copy of the original with its pecu- 
liarities ; and, if possible, such an ex- 
act representation of it as could pre- 
serve the merits of the former, in the 
event of that being lost. It might at 
the same time be remarked, that an 
admirable text of any version is the 
manner in which it bears being ren- 
dered back into the original language, 
or again translated into another. 

We do not pretend to point out the 
distinguishing characteristics of ancient 
and modern styles ; but we may ob- 
serve, that one which particularly 
affects such productions as elegiac 
poems is the brevity of the former, in 
comparison with the amplification of 
the latter. It is indeed an error in a 
translator to convey less than his ori- 
ginal’s meaning, but it is a far more 
common one to give a great deal more. 
The forms of the ancient and of the 
English elegy lead, in some degree, to 
this fault ; for, although not invariably, 
yet generally, the same idea is not al- 
Jowed to extend beyond the connected 
hexameter and pentameter lines; and 
an English elegiac stanza, while it can 
with difficulty embrace four ancient 
verses, is frequently too long for two. 
Amplification, then, is most to be com- 

lained of in such translations, and it 
is the main blemish in the elegant 
versions of Tyrteus by Mr. Polwhele. 
In those which we are about to give, 
we are very far from proposing to enter 
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* This is established by Miller, in his erudite History of the Doriuns, i. 7, § 11. 
+ Although Strabo (viii.) says he was by birth a Spartan. 
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into competition with Ais, on any ground 
but that of adherence to the original. 
Our object is to impart to those of our 
readers who may never have recourse 
to the ancient poems, as accurate an 
idea of them in both meaning and 
style as we are able to embody. How 
much of other qualities should be sa- 
crificed to the first one of fidelity must 
always be a question in each individual 
instance ; and our readers will have to 
determine that on the present occa- 
sion. 

Regarding Tyrteus and his works, 
we have some remarks to offer before 
we draw the attention of our readers to 
our versions. 

It is universally agreed, that Tyr- 
teeus acted as general of the Spartans 
in the second war between them and the 
Messenians, the era of which is pretty 
clearly ascertained to be about 644 
years before the birth of our Saviour.* 
But it has been disputed, somewhat 
needlessly, as we think, whether he 
was a native of Attica or of the town of 
Aphidna ; for, the latter being then 
under the dominion of Athens, he 
must, in either case, be deemed an 
Athenian subject. Few have sup- 
posed that he was a native Spartan.t+ 
Such a notion may indeed please those 
who disbelieve the story of the oracle ; 
but for our own part we see no reason 
to doubt that circumstance; and, even 
if we did, there seems to be very dis- 
tinct proof that Tyrtzus, not having 
been born a Lacedemonian, received 
the uncommon honour of the citizen- 
ship of Sparta, as a reward for his ser- 
vices to the state.f 

What was Tyrteus’s previous occu- 
pation is uncertain. It has been said 
he was a schoolmaster; but, however 
that may be, no reasonable doubt has 
been thrown upon his having been un- 
acquainted with war; and that is con- 
firmed by the popular account of his 
lameness,— a misfortune which proba- 
bly kept him apart from the warlike 
exercises of his time, and also induced 
greater attention to study and cultiva- 
tion of the muses, as has happened 
with more than one of those most dis- 
tinguished in literature in our own age, 
who have suffered under the same per- 


¢ Plutarch, however, who records the fact (Lacon. Apophtheg.), says Tyrteus 
was made a Spartan citizen, in order that a foreigner might not have military 


command, 
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sonal defect. Incredible as it a priori 
seems, that any one, without previous 
skill in the military art, should on a 
sudden display the talents of a good 
commander, the history of British In- 
dia attests the possibility of such a 
phenomenon, in the life of Clive. 

During the earlier part of the war 
already mentioned, the Spartans had 
met with many defeats from the Mes- 
senians, who were supported by several 
allies.* When Tyrteus joined the 
troops he was to command, he found 
them much disheartened, and the king 
proposing to abandon the contest. But 
the genius of the new leader repaired 
their disasters, and brought the war to 
a successful termination. It resembles 
too much a coup de thédtre to say that 
soldiers, who had been again and again 
beaten, with few or no transient suc- 
cesses to cheer their despondency, were 
all at once roused to ardour and hope 
by hearing the poetical exhortations 
of their chief. And, in sober truth, 
Tyrteus appears not to have trusted 
to song alone for effecting his purpose. 
He prevailed upon the Spartans to 
recruit their diminished forces, by ad- 
mitting into their ranks great numbers 
of the Helots, who had never before 
been permitted to serve as soldiers at 
all, or in so large a proportion to the 
proper civic militia ; a fact which adds 
credit to the view that Tyrteus was a 
foreigner, and thence more free from 
national feelings or prejudices. 

It is very commonly believed that 
Tyrteus bad been known as a poet 
before he was seen as a warrior; but 
in what style he had earlier courted 
the deathless Nine is nowhere disco- 
vered. However, if faith be put in the 
story of his being sent by the Athenians 
in derision, there may be some shadow 
of reason for a supposition that he might 
have previously acquired notoriety by 
strains on a theme which appeared 
quite at variance with his habits and 
personal capacities. While we throw 
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out this idea, we are very far from 
urging its adoption; nevertheless we 
would observe, with reference to it, 
that the composition of such martial 
poems was not in ancient opinion con- 
fined to the camp, as one of those 
elegies usually ascribed to Tyrteus has 
been assigned (erroneously, we believe) 
to Callinus by one writer of antiquity. + 

Of the existing works of Tyrteus, 
all belong to the class of elegies, ex- 
cept one fragment in anapestic verse, 
which is part of a song or chant in a 
different style. The object of all those 
effusions was the same,—to excite and 
keep up martial and patriotic ardour 
in the reciters and hearers: and while 
ancient criticism ascribes to them this 
power, Grecian history records its suc- 
cessful exercise in the second Messe- 
nian war. In those stages of society 
in which tradition and poetry are oral, 
great influence has been every where 
commanded by song. The ancient 
rhapsodists, the modern minstrels, and 
the northern bards, have often been in- 
stanced as examples: to them we may 
add the singing men of Africa, of whom 
travellers give highly interesting ac- 
counts. Amongst a people so fond of 
music and poesy as the Greeks, none 
can wonder at any magic effects of verse 
in their earlier times ; and if it be called 
to mind that writings were never widely 
diffused, there need be little surprise 
that the mass of men in more classic 
ages still felt as all had done in less 
cultivated periods. Nor should we 
regard, as shewing the contrary, what 
we see in our own days ; for in these 
a thousand counteractions conspire to 
check the immediate influence of what- 
ever is addressed to natural taste and 
feeling. Hence the justice of the ridi- 
cule which the witty author of the 
Pursuits of Literature treats Mr. Pye’s 
attempt to adapt the strains of Tyrtzus 
to the state of England in her war with 
France.{ Hence, too, the extreme ab- 
surdity of those who imagined that a 





* So we are informed by Strabo (viii.), who refers to Tyrtzus as his authority. 


+ This is the elegy, Mixes vev, Stobeus, s. xlix. 


Tyrteus. 
the year 776 B.c. 
t Dial. ii. v. 69. 


‘* With Spartan Pye lull England to repose.” 


See Klotzius’s edition of 


Callinus, the inventor of elegiac verse, is understood to have lived about 


Note x: 





“Mr. Pye, the present poet-laureate, with the best intentions at this momentous 
period, if not with the very best poetry, translated the verses of Tyrteus the Spartan. 
They were designed to produce animation throughout the kingdom, and among the 
militia in particular, Several of the reviewing generals (1 do not mean the monthly 
or critical) were much impressed with their weight and importance, and at a board of 
general-officers an experiment was agreed upon, which unfortunately failed. They 
were read aloud at Warley Common and at Barham Downs, by the adjutants, at 
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version of one elegy (‘Ode’ dv z»nraiuny) 
could kindle a spark of enthusiasm in 
favour of the house of Hanover against 
the cause of Prince Charles Edward 
in 1745.* 

The songs of Tyrteus being for the 
army, were truly for the public in a 
nation of warriors. They are the more 
then to be prized as specimens of the 
popular literature of antiquity, of which 
no other so perfect relics have come 
down to us. We cannot doubt the 
Greeks had that species of poetry 
which is named the ballad: a very 
few scattered lines might perhaps be 
gathered belonging to other divisions 
of that class; but the collection of no 
ancient Percy or Ritson exists, and we 
have no entire song of either heroism, 
love, mirth, or sorrow, that is known 
to have been sung in the cottage and 
the field. Works of the first classics 
in poetry and history were generally 
appreciated when read on public occa- 
sions, but we are not aware of any era 
in which they were familiar to those in 
humble life. But these military ballads 
were committed to memory, and sung 
by every soldiert—which means by 
every freeman—and by many who had 
not the privileges of citizens. { 

The time and manner in which such 
songs were sung have been subjects of 


the head of five different regiments, at each camp; and much was expected. 
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discussion ; and we must confess our- 
selves not completely satisfied with 
any of the views that have been given. 
According to some, they were sung by 
the troops while rushing to engage ; 
and it is known that all the Greeks 
were accustomed to raise a song or 
chant before joining battle. But others 
with more truth observe, battle-songs 
(iuBartge) that were employed as 
quick marches, or rather charging tunes, 
must have been in the anapestic metre, 
not in the slower elegiac.§ They refer, 
besides, to one author who says that 
the elegies of Tyrtzeus were chanted in 
the camp, not in chorus, but by single 
vocalists, for a prize ;|| and to another, 
who tells that they were sung before 
the king’s tent, previous to the army’s 
marching out to the field of battle.{ 
On antiquarian topics, we feel it is as 
dangerous as easy to indulge in con- 
jectures ; yet we may here venture to 
hazard one, which seems plausible in 
itself, and reconcilable with all the 
ancient statements. We quite agree 
that the anapestic verses of Tyrteus 
were solely, or at least chiefly, em- 
ployed as marches ; and that some of 
his elegies were sung or recited emu- 
lously at military banquets. But, since 
it is equally well proved that some 
were chanted just before the camp was 











But 


before they were half finished all the front ranks, and as many of the others as were 
within hearing, or verse-shot, dropped their arms suddenly, and were all found fast 


asleep!!! 


Marquess Townshend, who never approved of the scheme, said, with his 


usual pleasantry, that the first of all poets observed that ‘ Sleep is the brother of 


Death.’” 1796. 


* See the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xv. p. 587, November 1745. 
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it be expected that the muse would have any power over such well-disciplined 
warriors as those whom Hogarth’s pencil has satirised in the ‘‘ March of the Guards 
to Finchley,” or would aid a cause whose head declared, in allusion to the picture 
just mentioned, ‘‘ 1 hate bainting and boetry too?” Moreover, the unsuccessful side 
was the romantic one, and the lyre of Collins himself did not sound with truth 
** How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest !” 

in a civil contest that closed with confiscation and the block. 

+ For this we have the authority of Atheneus, xiv. 

t At least, after Tyrteus’s verniting from the Helots. 

§ Miller says this is now universally admitted, and Manso (Hist. of Sparta) is 
of the same opinion. 

|| The Polemarch was judge of the vocal contest, and awarded the best singer's 
guerdon ; which was only a choice piece of salt meat (Philocher. ap. Athena. xiv.)! 
But no higher reward was bestowed on the messenger who brought the first news of 
the victory of Mantinea (Plutarch. vit. Agesil.); and in peaceful society at Sparta 
edible prizes were not unusual. The syrme@a, which was the premium for certain 
gymnastic exercises, and perhaps on other occasions, was a compound of fat and 
honey, possibly bearing some resemblance to a modern suet-pudding. See Hesych., 
voce Suepaia. : 

§ Lycurgus (rat. in Leocrat.) gives us to understand, that on these occasions 
the elegies were recited, not by the troops, but to them. 
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broken up, we are much disposed to 
think that others were used as marches 
when the troops were taking up their 
position, or even as pzans to animate 
the soldiers while awaiting the signal 
to advance. This idea is not incon- 
sistent with what we know of Spartan 
tactics. The Spartans went into battle 
calmly and in good order, to the sound 
of flutes playing the song of Castor. 
They gave no shout (aaaawyyos), like 
the other Greeks, when they charged ; 
but they appear to have adopted in- 
stead of it, as their “ knell for the 
onset,” some charging song, which was 
commenced by the king, and then sung 
in chorus. When an enemy fled, they 
never pursued; perhaps more from 
love of steadiness than of false magna- 
nimity.* In one of Tyrteus’s elegies 
are embodied orders for action, and 
cautions against breaking the rule 
against chase of their adversaries. Such 
a piece would be more appropriately 
recited in the ranks than at feasts or 
in the camp; and the cool system of 
Lacedemonian discipline favours the 
supposition, that songs of so peculiar 
a character were reserved for those 
occasions to which they more espe- 
cially alluded. The song of Castor, 
which was sung on a still nearer ap- 
proach of fight, is believed to have 
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consisted of the al of that demi- 
god’s valiant achievements; and al- 
though in more rapid measure than an 
elegy, could not well have been brief. 
We may also remind our readers, that 
the warfare of the middle ages presents 
examples of poems, neither short nor 
very intimately connected with the bel- 
ligerent hosts, being chanted by them, 
or recited to them, when on the point 
of engaging.t The Runic war-songs 
were probably sung by the northern 
warriors in chorus; but the famous 
song of Roland, which was doubtless 
a heroic narrative, seems to have been 
chanted by a part only of the soldiers, 
if indeed by any other than set singers, 
in the Norman army at the battle of 
Hastings. t 

The poetry of Tyrtzus obtained high 
praise throughout antiquity ;§ and 
every reader must be delighted with the 
ardour of his spirit-stirring exhorta- 
tions, and with the art of his touching 
appeals to the feelings, and to the com- 
mon sentiments of his age. That bre- 
vity of expression which sometimes 
makes modern interpreters doubt his 
meaning, where the transcription is 
blameless, was inseparable from the 
elegiac style and the purpose of the 
writer; but we must not conceal our 
own opinion that, in those parts which 


* On these points we may refer our readers to Potter’s Arch@ologia Greca, 


b. iii. c. 9. 


+ We regret that here we cannot digress—the field into which we should be led 


is far too extensive and flowery for us, whose course is limited ; but we gladly refer 
our readers to the notes to Warton’s first dissertation, prefixed to his History of 
English Poetry, where there is multum in parvo on the curious subject of the martial 
songs relished in the days of chivalry. 

¢ From its peculiar historical interest to Englishmen, we may allow ourselves to 
say something in regard to this celebrated song. The Chant de Roland is said to 
have been a favourite one among the French troops, so late as the dynasty of the 
house of Valois; although the passage in Boethius (Scotor. Hist. lib. xv.) usually 
referred to on this point by no means proves it. No part of this chant remains; but 
if Wace’s notice respecting it (in his Roman de Row) may be considered accurate, it 
contained a recital of the exploits not only of Roland, but of Charlemagne and of 
Oliver, with other paladins, who fell at Roncesvalles. 

As to the manner in which it was chanted by William the Conqueror’s followers, 
we would pay less regard to the modern historian than to the old rhymer. Hume's 
words are: ‘* The whole army moving at once, and singing the hymn, or song, of 
Roland, the famous peer of Charlemagne, advanced in order and with alacrity 
towards the enemy” (chap. iii.) It is true that the chroniclers, William of Malmes- 
bury, Higden, and Matthew Westminster, who are cited by Hume, convey an im- 
pression that the song (for hymn is quite an improper term for it) was raised by the 
troops at large; but Du Cange, to whom also reierence is made (voce Cantilena 
Rolandi), quotes from Wace (Roman de Rou) a few lines, in which one singer is 
represented as chanting the story of Roland’s brave deeds. And we should attend 
to what Mr. Andrews ( Hist. of Brit. b. i. note 164) judiciously remarks on the same 
verses: ‘* It is, however, probable, that the French barons who served under 
William were the chanters of the song of Roland, as the Normans had no interest 
in the achievements of Charlemagne and his knights.” 

§ Among his encomiasts are Plato, Morace, and Plutarch. 
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edantry might perhaps term didactic, 
yrteus should be admired for a skil- 
ful, rather than a poetical adaptation of 
military commands to verses intended 
to be practically useful. In this as- 
pect, however, those relics gain in anti- 
quarian worth what they may lose in 
literary value. 

How numerous the productions of 
Tyrtzus were, no means of ascertaining 
can be found. Besides a few frag- 
ments, one of which is anapestic,* 
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modes of their division,—but the former 
appearing to us the more correct. 

Klotzius arranges the elegies differ- 
ently from most editors ; but we see no 
reason to depart from the order ap- 
proved of in general, and followed by 
Mr. Polwhele. 

The first elegy is in commenda- 
tion ofvalour. It commences with ex- 
tolling that virtue in general terms, and 
closes with remarking the particular 
honours paid to the brave themselves 





there remain of elegies, quite or nearly 


while alive, and to their memory when 
perfect, four, or six, according to the 


dead, by their grateful countrymen. 













I, 


K.¢.a. Vv. 44. 


A man I would not name, I would not prize 
For racer’s swiftness or for wrestler’s force ; 

Nor though he had the Cyclop’s strength and size, 
Or left the Thracian north-wind in his course ; 


Our’ ay wrncaipny. 














Nor though Tithonus he in form surpast ; 
Midas and Cynaras in golden store ; 
Pelops Tantalides in empire vast ; 
Nor though Adrastus’ honied tongue he bore ; 














Nor though the fame of all, save valour keen, 
Were his — for good he is not in the fight 
Who cannot look on slaughter’s bloody scene, 
Nor feel in closing with the foe delight. 














But valour is ’mongst men the chief renown, 
And most becoming for a youth to bear. 
A public good that man is to his town, 
And all his people, who will firmly dare, 


Amid the foremost of the warlike band, 
With feet apart, base flight forgetting all ; 

Exposing life, with constant mind to stand, 
And to his comrades courage give to fall. 


























Good is such man in war; he turns to flight 
The fiercest phalanx of the rushing foe, 
And by his single, unassisted might, 
The tide of battle bids no further go. 











When falling in the van he life must yield, 
An honour to his sire, his town, his state — 

His breast oft mangled through his circling shield, 
And gash’d in front through all his armour’s plate — 

















Him young and old together mourn: and then 
His city swells his funeral’s sad array ; 

His tomb, his offspring, are renown’d ’mongst men t— 
His children’s children, to the latest day. 














His glory or his name shall never die, 

Though ‘neath the ground, he deathless shall remain, 
Whom fighting steadfastly, with courage high, 

For country and for children, Mars hath slain. 















* This consists of six verses only, preserved by Dio Chrysostom, Orat. ii. See 
Klotzius’s edition of Tyrteus, p. 129, ed. 1767. 

+ Allusion is here made to the rites of sepulture, which the Spartans prized 
very highly, allowing inscriptions to be placed on the tombs of none but women who 


died in child-birth and soldiers who fell in battle. See Plutarch, Vit. Lycurg. ; and 
Potter, Archeol, Gr. 
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But if he ’scape the fate of death’s long sleep, 
And bear victorious conquest’s bright renown, 

Then young and old shall him in honour keep, 
Till full of joys he to the shades sink down. 


Advanced in years, he holds an honour'd place 
Amongst his townsmen, who in reverence meet, 

Or justice tow’rds him fail not; but in grace, 
Both young and old Kim cede the chiefest seat. 


Then to such warlike worth as this t’ attain, 
And such a high reward of honour bright, 

Let each one strive, with eager soul, to gain, 
With dauntless valour bearing him in fight. 


The second elegy upbraids with 
sluggishness some who evinced re- 
luctance to engage, and reminds them, 


that the coward cannot avoid the com- 
mon fate of mortals, although he flee 
from battle. 


II. 
Mixes THU xardxtcds ; Vv. 22. 


How long thus slothful? When will ye display 
A soul of courage, youth? Regard ye not 

Your neighbours as ye shrink? Ye seem to stay 
In peace, while through the land war rages hot. 


K. ¢. A. 


[ Let each place well his buckler ’mid the van],* 
And let each hurl his dart while yielding life ; 
Since ’tis the truest honour to a man 
To fight for country, children, and loved wife. 


But as the Fates shall spin, will death draw nigh. 
Now let each warrior go with hasty feet, 

His stout breast fencing with his shield, and high 
Rearing his lance the war's first shock to meet. 


For ’tis decreed that never man may shun 
His fated death, though of immortal race : 
Oft who from fight and clash of arms hath run, 
Has Fate o’ertaken in his dwelling-place. 


And such a dastard forth could never call 
Or the affection, or the sorrow deep, 
Of his own people ; but if ill befal 
The valiant man, both great and small shall weep. 


For the whole people when the hero dies 
Lament, who was a demi-god in life ; 

To whom, as to a tow’r, they raised their eyes ; 
Who, single, equalled numbers in the strife. 


The third elegy is thought to have 
been addressed to troops who had re- 
ceived some check, and had (perhaps 


probably sung by the men while drawn 
up in battle-array. It is, above all, 
remarkable, that, in prudence as well 


in trying to wipe off their disgrace) 
fallen into the error of too keen pur- 
suit. The poet exhorts the soldiers to 
keep their ranks, and gives them such 
particular instructions, or commands, 
that we consider this composition was 


as honour, he advises the combatants 
in the van to remain unbroken, and 
fight gallantly, as the safest course, not 
only for the rest of the army, but for 
themselves. 


III. 


"AAD ‘HoaxAros. 


K. 7. Ae 


Vv. 38. 


From never-vanquished Hercules ye boast 
That ye are sprung: be bold then, for away 

Jove turns not from us; never let the host 
Of foes by numbers fill you with dismay. 


* We adopt here the line usually supplied in room of the wanting verse. 








































The Martial Elegies of Tyrteus. 






But each, direct against the foremost foe, 
His shield extend ; prepared this hated breath 

To render, and no fonder love to shew 

For the sun's beams than for the shades of death.* 


The deeds of the tear-causing Mars, how bright ! 
How dire the shock of battle ye have known! 
And ye by turns have proved pursuit and flight, 
Until, O youths! of both too weary grown. 


Of those who dare at once, with constant mind, 

To charge, and, closing, ’gainst the foe make head, 
Few fall, while they protect the ranks behind ; 
But in the timid all their soul is dead. 


What ills attend the men whose deeds are base ? 
Words justly to relate one scarce can find ; 

For it is ever counted a disgrace, 

Him who from battle fiees to wound behind. 






Shameful a corse is tumbled on the sand, 
Through the back wounded by a spear’s point keen : 
With feet apart, then, let each firmly stand, 
And with lip hard compress’d his teeth between ; 


And let each guard, with broad protecting shield, 
His thighs and legs, his shoulders and his breast ; 

Let him his powerful spear with right hand wield, 

And shake above his head his dreadful crest. 






Let each who bears a buckler learn to fight, 
Doing brave deeds, nor from the conflict go ; 

But, rushing close, let him essay to smite, 

Or with long lance or sword, the meeting foe : 


Foot placed ’gainst foot, buckler with buckler closed, 
While breast, crest, helmet, breast, crest, helmet touch ; 

Let him fight well against the men opposed, 

And his sword’s hilt or spear-shaft try to clutch. 






But yon light troops dispers’d along the field, 
Yet near the well-armed ranks, assail the foe ; 

And from behind the shelter of a shield, 

Each pond’rous stones or polish’d jav’lins throw. 






The fourth elegy, which we believe and paints with force the wretched 
most readers will esteem the best in condition of him who wanders a men- 
the original, is a fine effusion of pa-  dicant, with his family, far from his 
triotic ardour. It celebrates the glory _ native home. 

of his death who falls for his country ; 


IV. 
Tbvimevas yar. Ket. aA. Vv. 52. 


Glorious it is to emulate the brave ; 
And for a country and a country’s right 
To strive, to fall, and gain a bloody grave, 
Amid the foremost heroes in the fight. 


But sad his state, who with his mother dear, 
His aged sire, his babes, and blooming wife, 

Leaves his own city, and the plains that near 
Are smiling, for a beggar’s wand'ring life. 


* We have translated this difficult passage according to the only reading of the 


text, which seems to us to convey a distinct meaning: Kigu:, io’ duyaicw adic Pidas. 
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With looks of scorn shall he by all be seen — 
In want and hateful penury sunk low ; 

For he his race dishonours, and his mien: 
Disgrace and evil close behind him go. 


Tow’rds such a man, while yet he wanders round, 
A care or int’rest none shall entertain ; 

And after he no longer here is found, 
No rev’rence for his mem’ry shall remain. 


Now fight we for our children, for this land ; 
Our lives unheeding, let us bravely die. 

Courage, ye youths! together firmly stand ; 
Think not of fear, nor ever turn to fly : 


In fight with men, of life regardless be. 

Now all your breasts inflame with noble rage — 
Let none e’er basely turn his back to flee, 

And those desert whose knees are stiff with age. 


O shame it were, that, fall’n among the van, 
Dust soil’d the snowy beard, the hoary head, 
And naked carcass of an aged man, 
Nearer the foe than lay the younger dead. 


. © aa *¢ 


O ye who youth’s gay flower as yet can boast, 
Alive, so beauteous in soft woman's sight — 

Dying, admired by men — among the host, 
Brave falling ’mid the foremost in the fight ; 


Or having march'd together in a band, 
To join the foremost in the battle keen, 
With feet apart let each one firmly stand, 
And with lip hard compress’d his teeth between. 


§ Here three lines are omitted —the 25th, on account of its immodesty, and the 
26ta and 27th, because they could not be translated without the preceding verse. 
Anxiety that the slain should not be left naked, proceeded from a respect for decency 
common to both Greeks and Romans. But perhaps Tyrteus refers also to the 
Spartan custom of interring in their red garments, by way of honourable distinction, 
those soldiers who had died nobly, lian, voc. Hist. vi.6 ; and Potter’s Arch. Gr. 
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BY C. O'DONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN (18TH) ROYAL IRISH. 


Tue moment an Irishman says, “ Never 
fear, your honour; I'll engage!” de- 
pend upon it there is every reason to 
tremble, every prospect of that his 
engagement will be broken ; and that 
the vociferations of confidence — in- 
variably in an inverse ratio to even 
perhaps his expectations of ultimate 
success in the object on hand, what- 
ever it may be—always increase till 
the obvious impossibility of accom- 
plishing the desired end stares him, 
and you, too fully in the face for further 
self-deception. Then he tries to look 
as much like an idiot as he can; and, 
scratching his head, ejaculates, ** That’s 
too bad, now;” just as if he were quite 
astonished at failure. His simplicity 
is the armour in which he trusteth, 
and he dons it whenever it suits his 
———— is always. If honest, 
lis simplicity is genuine; if a rogue, 
’tis so ably counterfeited, that it defies 
the detection of the common observer ; 
and, notwithstanding his protestations, 
in all probability he does not care 
a fraction whether you succeed or 
fail—though, perhaps he would sym- 
pathise in your good fortunes, and 
rather wish you well, through his 
constitutional good humour, than the 
reverse. Then he depends so much 
on fate. Onwards, blundering, slap- 
dash—headlong he rushes in the teeth 
of common reason, with the blindness 
of a Musselman fatalist, or the insou- 
ciance of an Eastern opium-eater ; — 
utterly regardless of consequences is he 
in his devil-may-care career, hoping, in 
spite of probability, that his “ luck,” 
“ that jewel in his dower,” will be- 
friend him to the end. And if he so 
acts in his own affairs, will he be more 
circumspect in those of others? If he 
swims with the current, hoping the 
stream may turn with his all afloat, 
can it be expected he will buffet the 
tide for you? If he starts in a wrong 
direction, he is sure to gallop like fury 
—'tis the fault of his stars. He carries 
his stone up hill with the vigour of a 
dray-horse and pertinacity of a Sysi- 
phus, till within a stride from the 
summit, when he wonders at its slip- 
ping from his grasp; and thundering 
into the vale below, he sees it sink 


in gurgite vasto, while he exclaims, 
’ to the devil I pitch all bad luck !” 
His bad luck is bad calculation ; and 
you, who trust to Paddy’s luck, are 
but a bad calculator too. Yet, all 
things considered, it is not unpleasant 
Deing buoyed up by hope, however 
contrary to right reason, arising from 
his cheerfully confidant affirmations of 
succeeding, instead of sinking to de- 
spair, which would be the case were 
he too joined in your doleful fore- 
bodings. Let not the stranger in 
Ireland, then, think himself safe when 
he is requested to “ never fear, your 
honour,” nor put implicit faith in pro- 
mises coupled with “ I’ll engage.” 
Even when Paddy despairs of accom- 
plishing your purpose, so sweet has 
been the delusion of hope in his own 
mind, that he cannot for the life of 
him find it in his heart to destroy them 
in yours by telling you so. At the end 
he can always shift the responsibility 
from his shoulders by laying the fault 
on “ luck.” 

A two months’ leave of absence— 
the first I had received from the regi- 
ment—having expired, it was incum- 
bent on me to rejoin the head-quarters 
of the 18th, or Royal Irish, then sta- 
tioned at Fermoy; and as we were 
commanded by Col. Gauntlet, whose 
name I had occasion to mention in a 
previous paper, as being a particularly 
taut hand of the old martinet school, 
I felt exceedingly nervous lest some 
untoward circumstance should occur 
to prevent my appearance at muster ; 
especially as my stay in the paternal 
mansion of dear old Ballybeg had been 
ae to the last moment by my 
oving mother—rest her soul!—who 
thought she never saw enough of her 
darling first-born. 

Though the high road from Galway 
to Limerick passed my father’s door, 
no mail coach ran upon it in those 
unsophisticated times. Almost all jour- 
neys in that part of Ireland were made 
on horseback ; and therefore, according 
to the usual mode of travelling, I took 
one of my father’s hunters to Ennis, 
where I slept, from whence I was to 
procure some species of conveyance 
to Limerick. Next morning, the 24th 
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day of December, some five or six-and- 
thirty years ago, the dawn found me 
on the road, occupying the only means 
of transport I could procure, viz. a hired 
jingling jaunting-car, drawn by a blind- 
ish, lamish sort of a mare, which, how- 
ever, I was assured by the owner and 
driver, was one of the best in Clare 
county, and when once warm in the 
collar, would trot like shot. Oh, 
I'll engage, your honour,” he said 
more than once, “* we'll make out the 
road finely—never fear!” And, ac- 
cordingly, we ended our journey 
twenty minutes after the Cork coach, 
which was to have dropped me at 
Fermoy, began its —he of the jingling, 
jaunting-car laying the blame as usual 
on his hard fortune—for he swore the 
coach had always been at least half 
an hour late in starting till that very 
morning, “ bad luck to it!” 

Time, tide, and the 24th, never yet 
waited for a subaltern : a cock-and-bull 
story about the lame mare, though she 
was the best in Clare county, would 
prove but a sorry “ reason in writing ” 
(when any thing went amiss in the 
regiment, we were asked by the com- 
manding officer for reasons in writing) ; 
and Gauntlet’s reports to the Horse 
Guards were not waste paper. There- 
fore, though but as slenderly provided 
with cash as an Irish country gentle- 
man’s son could decently be, I was 
obliged to hire a chaise and proceed : 
which I did without any extraordinary 
mishap till I arrived at Killdorrerey, 
one stage from my destination. Here 
the winter’s night set in; and my 
chance of getting post-horses on to 
Fermoy was but small, seeing that a 
Charleville chaise was standing quietly 
in the street, while from within a gruff 
voice soundly rated mine host for not 
having any means of taking him for- 
ward to the very place I wished to go. 
No horses for one traveller—still less 
for two; we might join company, to be 
sure, yet still be only united in mis- 
fortune. The gruff voice swore roundly 
enough, and I sympathised with it; 
which the voice appeared to like, for it 
invited me to join it in the chaise if ani- 
mals could be procured. A pair had 
been kept by the landlord ; but unfor- 
tunately one of the pair had expired of 
the glanders that very morning, and 
nothing could persuade its disconsolate 
mate to draw a chaise alone. The 
idlers about the yard, of which in Erin 
there is a plentiful abundance, sug- 
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gested divers steeds; but one man’s 
horse had been carting turf all day, 
another’s had “ divil a shoe to her 
foot,” and that of a third was averred 
by the owner to possess ‘‘ a quare sort 
of a wakeness about her after nightfall.” 
At last a “ cowlt,” belonging to an 
absent neighbour, was mentioned as a 
substitute for the defunct. This sug- 
gestion was like a spark to gunpowder. 
The colt was caught, harnessed, and 
put to with great dispatch ; but who 
was to drive seemed a question in the 
yard: though why any hesitation was 
shewn we had yet to learn. At the 
end of five minutes’ whispering, how- 
ever, a loose-looking character swal- 
lowed a couple of glasses of whisky, 
rolled his cottamore about his person, 
flourished a cudgel, with a rope tied 
to it by way of a whip, about his head, 
seized the reins, crammed his hat, such 
as it was, down over his ears, and 
having perched himself on the driving- 
bar, gave an encouraging “ hellups !” 
to the nags: but he might as well have 
thus invoked spirits from the vasty deep 
—the chaise did not stir. ‘Drive on!” 
cried my companion, whom I had per- 
ceived by the light from the soi-disant 
hotel to be a downcast, black-looking 
genius, like a half-washed coal-porter. 
* Drive on!” was the sentiment 
echoed from the crowd in several voices 
and in different modes of phraseology. 
For instance: “ Can’t ye be after start- 
ing?” cried one: “ Hit ’em, Jack,” 
exclaimed another: “ Baste the hide 
of the cowlt, John Carty ; ’tis he have 
the raal go in his bones,” roared a third : 
“ Quilt ’em both, your sowl to glory, 
Johnny !” exclaimed a fourth: “ Strike 
him strong,” was the enthusiastic advice 
of a fifth. Accordingly, John Carty, 
as it seemed our Pheton junior was 
called, struck the old horse a thwack 
with the butt end of his whip, which I 
thought must have splintered three of 
his ribs at least, with about as much 
and no more effect than the Abbess of 
Andouillet’s address to her mules in the 
Sentimental Journey —the smited steed 
would not budge. He whisked the lash 
lightly over the other’s loins ; the cowlt, 
putting its head between its forelegs, 
kicked at him like fury. But it ap- 
peared that John Carty had too much 
of a thorough-going Jehu in his com- 
position to be scared by such trifles as 
horses’ heels, for with a “ monamon 
dioul !” he returned the colt’s compli- 
ments in style with his cudgel, to the 
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extreme gratification of the lookers-on, 
who audibly encouraged both com- 
batants. But though this interlude 
was choice amusement to them, and 
even, perhaps, might have been fun 
for Jack Carty, I was by no means 
delighted with the prospect of a cap- 
size. Bang! bang! went the colt’s feet 
against the splinter-bar and front part 
of the post-chaise—for that I did not 
much care; whack! whack! sounded 
the driver’s whip-handle on the horse’s 
ribs in reply—neither did that give 
me pain: but I expected plunging and 
bolting to follow, which would have 
upset us in a twinkling; and accord- 
ingly mentioned my fears to my com- 
panion, who, however, did not appear 
to be at all fearful of personal accidents, 
as he only told me to “sit aisey.” 

To “ sit aisey,” indeed, when I ex- 
pected a broken neck, was not part of 
my system at all, so I tried to open the 
chaise door next to me; but it was 
as hermetically closed (with tenpenny 
nails I verily believed) as was the 
black-hole in Calcutta. I cried for 
emancipation as vigorously as a Roman 
Catholic ; I besought my friend with 
the gruff voice to try the door on his 
side, by which I had entered this un- 
hallowed vehicle ; I cursed Jack Carty 
from the very bottom of my soul, with 
curses both loud and deep: but my 
cries were unheeded amidst the din of 
delight that rose wildly among the 
idlers ; my new acquaintance was ob- 
durate ; Jack Carty was minding his 
cudgel play and shifting his shins ; 
my imprecations were as froth in the 
tempest. The cowlt was, typical of my 
lively country, lashed into rage by the 
arch-agitator, Jack Carty: the chaise, 
the constitution it wished to kick to 
pieces. How fervently and for the 
only time did I pray for an immediate 
repale of our union! In short, I was 
obliged, literally speaking, to grin and 
bear it. 

When this desperate work had con- 
tinued for a couple of minutes, Carty 
suddenly altered his tactics. He ceased 
to strike; and one of the spectators, 
thinking him vanquished in the strife, 
exclaimed, “ By Gor, boy-o! the bastes 
have flogged you entirely.” 

“ Divil a hap’orth, you spalpeen 
with an ugly face !” returned our driver. 
*¢ J’ll start em yet, never fear! Padreen 
agra, fetch me a sprig of furze out of the 
gap; and, little Thady, my blessings 
on you! just rowl a taste of red turf in 
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a whisp of straw, and bring it hither to 
me. I’ll engage, your honour, we'll go 
by an’ by, if we have any luck.” 

His emissaries performed the parts 
assigned ; one bringing a branch of a 
furze bush, and the other appearing 
with a bundle of straw ; but for what 
purposes these adjuncts to his cudgel 
were paraded I could not guess. “‘ Now, 
boys,” said Carty, ‘‘ one of ye’s howld 
the head of the cowlt firm till I give the 
word. Are ye ready with the whisp?” 

“ We are,” answered little Thady. 

* Give it a whisk in the wind till it 
lights, my bouc.:al ; and, Padreen, lift 
up the old horse’s tail, and shove the 
sprig between it and the crupper.” 

“ By George, I won’t stand this !” 
cried I; “ these vagabonds will have us 
dashed to pieces. You, Carty—Carty, 
you scoundrel! don’t you hear?” 

**T do, your honour,” answered Jack ; 
“ but I'll engage we won't keep you 
long now, any way.” 

“ T’llnot pay youa farthing,” I roared ; 
“ T’ll break your head ; 1’11”—— 

“ Ah now, sir, sit aisey, can’t you ?” 
interrupted my companion, in a most 
dissatisfied tone. 

** When I screach ‘ Off,’ thrust the 
whisp under the cowlt’s belly, in God’s 
name!” cried Carty, and his myrmi- 
dons promised to obey him. 

I endeavoured to let down the front 
window, which, by the way, was nearly 
all panel, with a little square pane of 
glass at top, in order to check the dri- 
ver’s hand with mine, but it was im- 
movable. Padreen had the old horse’s 
tail in his left hand, the furze-bush in his 
right; a flickering flame began to wreath 
round little Thady’s handful of straw ; 
Carty again crammed his hat down on 
his brows, and held his reins tight; I 
expected almost immediate annihila- 
tion; and the crowd was hushed in 
expectation of the eventful * off.” 

** Hellups!” roared Carty: it did as 
well as “off.” Padreen applied his 
prickles to the unfortunate brute’s crup- 
per; little Thady’s straw blazed be- 
tween the colt’s hind legs; and with a 
jerk which I should have thought sufti- 
ciently violent to break five pairs of 
traces, we dashed forward into the 
gloom at a rate that in a few seconds 
left the shouters of Kildorrerey far be- 
hind. It was pitch dark; I could 
scarcely distinguish the outline of our 
driver's figure ; the horses I could not 
see; yet on we rushed, swifter than 
did any chaise before, Carty hallooing 
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to his steeds, whacking them with his 
cudgel, though they were already at 
the top of their speed, as if impatient 
for the moment of our murder and his 
suicide. I was in an agony of tremor ; 
but my companion, with seeming satis- 
faction, leant back in the carriage, 
saying, “ Elegantly done, by dad!” 

Though our headlong career still 
continued, up hill, down hill, across 
ruts which ought to have shaken the 
chaise to pieces, and over stones that 
should have upset us, yet as no acci- 
dent seemed to have occurred, my 
anxiety about whole bones subsided 
to a degree that permitted some con- 
versation with my present associate ; 
and I learned that he was a Mr. Ma- 
lowney of the Reek, close to Newport, 
or Clew, Bay, in the County Mayo, 
situated in that part of Europe called 
Connaught both by Strabo and Ark- 
wright, and of which ancient kingdom 
the Malowneys were princes in the old, 
old time of all—or, in common par- 
lance, before the flood; and further, 
it appeared that this Prince of Con- 
naught, with whom I had the good for- 
tune to be galloping at the rate ofa 
steeple chaise, was bound to Fermoy 
to pass the Christmas (next day) with 
his wife’s family, then and there re- 
siding ; winding up this detail by in- 
viting me to dine with them as often 
as I pleased, while quartered in their 
neighbourhood. Forward we still flew 
with unabated speed; and the Prince 
of the Reek had scarce talked himself 
out of breath when a light twinkled 
before us: we rushed down a hill like 
an avalanche, dashed across a bridge, 
and found ourselves in the good town 
of Fermoy—to my surprise and delight, 
without fractured limbs. 

“ Troph, tr-roph,” said Carty to his 
horses ;—a guttural interjection which 
Irish nags understand as an order to 
stop, as English ones do “ wo-ho,” or 
“‘ way ;”— and as they had been urged 
at full gallop over eight Irish miles, 
their driver keeping his cudgel going 
all the way, as if he had been thrash- 
ing wheat, this hint, joined to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities on his part, was taken 
kindly on theirs. We finished our 
course at the inn-door, and the prince 
and I jumped out midst the greetings 
of the crowd, which, as usual, lounged 
in the street and stable-yard. 

“ Didn’t [druv your honours finely?” 
asked Carty triumphantly, holding his 
hat in one hand and scratching his head 
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with the other, while he looked as ifa 
larger donation than usual should re- 
ward his success. 

‘Finely !” cried I; “ I have no mind 
to give you a farthing.” 

“ Murdher! murdher! see that now!” 
he exclaimed : “ then, by the powdhers 
of war! there’s not another boy in Ire- 
land’s ground, barrin’ myself, would 
have done that.” 

“ Done what?” 

“‘ Why, then,” returned Jack, “ druv 
the cowlt nigh nine miles hether from 
Kildorrery, your honour, with ne’er a 
bridle in her mouth, and the night as 
dark as blackball.” 

* Without a bridle!” I had escaped 
better than I had even thought. 

“ Divil a hap’orth, sir,” said Carty ; 
and the crather never had a taste of 
harness on her carcass before. Sure, 
when she made a start of it, the head- 
stall snapped ; and, signs by, there it 
hangs round her neck. Oh, I’ll engage, 
luck never failed John Carty yet, by 
dad! Then, sir, the boys do be sayin’ 
I carry it in a bag, and shake it out 
when I want it—more power to my 
elbow! Plaise your honour, captain, 
won’t you remember the driver ?—'tis 
mighty droughthy work these times.” 
Hlere his eye caught my name on my 
portmanteau: “ And sure, Mr. O’Do- 
noghue, a gentleman born—ay, seed, 
breed, and generation all out— would 
give a poor boy the price of a glass 
itself—ah, now, won’t your honour ? 
Thank your honour—long life to your 
honour!” And so we parted. 

Oh! the delights of a comfortable 
mess after a day’s jolting in Irish car- 
riages, which have been, not inappro- 
priately, named agonies, over the cross 
roads of Munster. I found our lads 
just finishing their dinner when I 
opened the mess-room door. ‘“ Holla, 
O’Donoghue !” cried one; “ welcome 
back, old fellow.” ‘* Corny, my boy,” 
cried another, “ give us your hand!” 
* You have had no dinner,” said a 
third: “ waiter, lay a cloth on that 
side-table, and bring back the round 
of beef for Mr.O’Donoghue.” ‘ Now, 
by George ! we'll have some fun. Since 
you have been away, Master Cornelius, 
we have been ‘ duller than the fat weed 
that rots on Lethe’s wharf,’” said the 
quoter-general of the corps. I might 
have answered with Petruchio’s valet : 
“ Welcome you—how now you— 
what you— fellow you—and so much 
for greeting,” to the warm-hearted 
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friends of my younger days—friends, 
who in those hours of hot blood and 
wild regard were ready to divide their 
last shilling with a brother officer, peril 
life and limb, body and soul, in each 
other’s cause. Pity ’tis such blood 
should curdle with age—such hearts 
wither under the hand of time. Alas! 
years have done their work on most of 
them. Shot and steel, yellow fever and 
sangaree, half-pay and blighted pro- 
spects of merited promotion, have each 
in turn brought the gallant aspirants in 
honour’s career to death, disease, or 
the morbid sensibility which knows 
not repose. Most of those chivalrous 
boys “ sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking ;” and, with the few that re- 
main, early habits, early feelings, early 
sensations, are almost as completely 
dead as if they too were laid in the 
grave. 

Yonder lean and slippered panta- 
loon, supporting his shrunk frame on 
a crutched stick, passes my window — 
can he be one of my ancient brothers in 
arms? dragging his slow length along, 
in his dull round from London to 
Bath, Bath to Cheltenham, and so on 
—his glassy eye looking for health, 
gone never to return; or pottering 
away to drink his stinted measure 
of wine at his club, peevish and fret- 
ful in his treble pipes, a martyr to 
rheumatism that tortures, and a con- 
fined income that pains still more. 
Changed is he indeed from the athletic 
young soldier, whose nerves seemed 
made of wire, and whose word of com- 
mand sounded like a trumpet call— 
who was invariably last at the mess 
and first upon parade —who never had 
a shilling, and never wanted one— 
who was 
** Fondly caressed by widow, wife, and 

maid,” 


Well, well—we. bring our years to an 
end, as it were a tale that is told. 
I finished my dinner, joined the circle, 


** Where the stern commandant’s stale, 
threadbare joke, 
Daily both majors of a grin beguiles ; 
While the hoarse adjutant, with lungs 
on cock, 
Lets off in horse-laugh when thecolonel 
smiles,” 


and soon told the story of my gallop 
from Kildorrery. 

“ Why —aw—that Malowney—aw 
—must be our married friend here— 
aw —called Flourishing Phill,” said 
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Captain Thimblerigge —(honest John, 
who had succeeded to Tyrconnel’s 
company after the affair with Fin the 
defender, at Roscrea.) 

“ And, quere, Flourishing Phill ?” 
I asked. 

** Because—aw—he is given to em- 
bellishing facts—aw,” replied Thimble- 
rigge. 

“ Lies like a subaltern-of-the-day’s 
report,” said Dawson, the adjutant. 

“ A prince, too?” 

“ Every inch of him,” answered 
young Casey, whom I had shot in the 
knee about Juliana Spring, and who 
was now my sworn ally,——“ the prince 
of the Reek, a sovereign of Connaught 
—you have been in luck, Corny, by 
George! for potentates, even of Mayo, 
are not encountered every day of the 
week. What did he say of his wife?” 

“ Fie, fie, Casey!” cried Captain 
Butler, whose leg 1 had once buckled 
to Sir Lawrence Fagan’s dinner-table ; 
“ I wonder you at least don’t blush 
when you mention that lady fair. He 
is at his old tricks, O’Donoghue ; and 
now nothing under a princess will serve 
his turn.” 

“‘ Decency, decency, Capt. Butler!” 
exclaimed the young ensign, endea- 
vouring to look modest; “ spare my 
youthful innocence, and pass the port.” 

“ You are all pleased to communi- 
cate with each other in a manner which 
happens to be particularly unintelli- 
gible to me,” said I. “ Thimblerigge, 
what has happened? Casey, who is 
your Cynthia of the minute ?” 

“Come, Casey, tell O’Donoghue all 
about it,” said Butler. There was a 
story to be told, 


“« And Casey was the cry.” 


* Romans, countrymen, and lovers, 
hear me for my cause, and be silent 
that you may hear. If there is any 
one among ” But my brother 
ensign was interrupted by a general 
exclamation of dissatisfaction ; he there- 
fore changed his note from the heroic 
to the descriptive, and rapidly threw 
off the following sketch: “ You must 
know, then,” said he, “ that close to 
us here lives a certain Mr. Heffer- 
nan, a gentleman of some property, 
with a wife, good house, couple of 
hunters, jaunting-car, and so forth: 
he is a reformer, too; talks of his 
honour, honesty, patriotism, and uses 
language equally high-sounding and 
unmeaning—just the sort of lad to 
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keep the parish in hot water ; though 
I can’t take upon my conscience to 
deny that he has a bin of choice port 
in a corner of his cellar, and a stone- 
jar of amber potheen in a corner of his 
garden. Ask Thimblerigge about the 
port; and just twig Butler's lips wa- 
tering at the thoughts of the whisky. 
Well, when we marched in here from 
Limerick—you had been away in 
Galway, I think, about a week — 
Heffernan asked us all in turn to his 
house, and certainly was civil enough ; 
and there we found your late travelling 
companion, Prince Malowney of the 
Reek, whom the Heffernans extolled 
to the skies as a man of long lineage, 
splendid talent, great information, high 
honour-~so illegant, so gentlemanly—— 
fifteen hundred a-year near Clew Bay, 
and a mountain—a_ bachelor, too, 
fond of domestic comforts, and in 
want of a princess. Ia proof of the 
first clause, we were told that the 
Malowneys were lords of Connaught 
—not that I mean to interfere with 
your genealogical rights, O’ Donoghue 
—were lords of Irish Arcadia before a 
Blake, a Burke, or Ffrench was in- 
vented—that Brien Boroimhe was a 
parvenu compared to these princes — 
and the battle of Clontarf only on a 
par with the fight of Bunker’s or Vine- 
gar Hill. As to the fifteen hundred 
a-year, we fancied such might have 
been the case, as he sported a bang-up 
sort of mail tandem, with a liveried 
servant boy; and touching the want 
of a help-meet, we were soon given to 
know that he had proposed for so 
many of the prettiest girls in the ba- 
rony, that it was a fashion among the 
spinsters to say, each in turn might 
have been a princess if she had 
pleased.” 

“ He—aw—certainly proposed for 
the two Miss M‘Konkies—aw,” said 
Thimblerigge. 

“ Ay, Thim,” said Butler; “ and 
you spoiled that match; for Biddy 
M‘Konkie was in love with you, and 
her sister Mary only refused Malowney 
because he did not ask her first.” 

“ Why—-aw—as to that--aw—he 
proposed for three of the girls at 
Donavonville—aw—” 

“ Ay, but Master Casey was philan- 
dering down in that preserve, so the 
prince had no chance with the she- 
Donavons,” said Butler. 

“Then he proposed for a sister of 
the curate’s,” said Dawson. 
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“ Who was nothing loath to become 
Flourishing Phill’s better half,” re- 
joined Casey ; “ and would have been 
translated into bone of his bone, if the 
Rev. Mr. Culnan had not asked about 
the hero before matters went too far in 
that quarter. Mrs. Heffernan declared 
all sorts of things in the prince’s favour ; 
but Culnan said he must see the items 
in black and white, and have ‘ con- 
firmation strong as proofs of holy writ’ 
about the fifteen hundred a-year and 
the mountain near Clew Bay; upon 
which madame flew into a glorious 

assion, and swore stoutly that her 
1onour and Heffernan’s word had 
never before been impeached. The 
parson, however, quietly maintained 
that he could trust to nobody’s word 
where his sister’s fortune and happi- 
ness were concerned, and so cut the 
connexion ; his cloth saving him from 
the wrath of Flourishing Phill.” 

“ But how did he contrive to be- 
come a Benedict eventually ?” I asked. 

“It happened one morning, soon 
after he received a broad hint from the 
curate to make himself scarce on his 
premises,” replied Casey, “ that he 
was walking up and down by the 
river’s side, musing, possibly, on his 
disappointments in the matrimonial 
line, and waiting for the rumble of the 
Cork jingle, when he was joined by 
another clergyman named Crowley, 
vicar of Killblooly, not a mile from this, 
who just stepped out for a mouthful of 
fresh air before breakfast. As a matter 
of course they fell into discourse, which 
occupied their united attention so en- 
tirely, that the jingle-driver cherupped 
his steeds round the corner, onwards 
towards Cork city, without being heeded 
by the prince, who naturally lost his 
place ;——nor was it, indeed, till our 
driver came to Watergrasshill that his 
thoughts seemed to take a parlia- 
mentary turn, and exploded into my 
ear—for I was going to Cork by that 
conveyance: “ By dad! Mr. Malow- 
ney’s the boy that vaycated his sate this 
mornin’ entirely, good luck to him!” 
The Prince of Connaught was thus left 
polishing the paving-stones by the 
sweet Blackwater side, and Crowley 
asked him to breakfast. Now the 
Crowleys are a bad set: Crowley him- 
self is an ugly, squinting, pug-nosed, 
broad-shouldered little man, with a 
mouth like a carpet-bag ; and his wife 
—noly Moses!—she Is a rum one; 
always talks to you with one eye shut 
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up tight, and the other wide open as it 
can stretch—report says she was daugh- 
ter to a Kinsale grocer. Then there 
are various sons and daughters, all 
equally detestable with their parents.” 

Here Casey was interrupted by a 
general shout, which intimated that the 
ensign’s opinion had not always been 
to this effect. 

“True, by Jove!” he exclaimed. 
* But you know, O’Donoghue, one 
cannot always be particular. Love, 
like the good old trade of basket- 
making, requires practice, and I won't 
absolutely swear that I did not talk 
soft nonsense to one or two of the girls 
— but, on my conscience, only to keep 
my hand in. As to my being regularly 
spooney, I vow to Heavens r 

*« Never mind, Casey—we can ima- 
gine all that; go on with your story,” 
said I. 

“ Well, then,” said Casey, “ Nancy 
Crowley, the eldest, a flaunting, impu- 
dent, vulgar creature, as ever you saw, 
with an awful temper, though really 
not ill-looking, did the honours of 
the breakfast-table during the meal. 
Flourishing Phill talked mighty big, 
as usual, about his forefathers, his 
estate, and his mountain; and at last 
asked Nance, whom he had never seen 
before, to marry him. She answered, 
Yes, at once. Affairs were soon ar- 
ranged : the prince got a carriage, Kc. ; 
Crowley was delighted to part with his 
daughter; and the noble pair betook 
themselves to the principality near 
Clew Bay; where, however, they 
shortened the honey moon by a week, 
and returned here to enjoy the festi- 
vities of the races. One evening the 
Crowleys gave a ball, in honour of the 
Royal Irish it was said—also with a 
view to putting off some of his dis- 
posable daughters ; and here Flourish- 
ing Phill had the impudence to request 
his wife not to dance with me-——me of 
all people in the world! She, of course, 
said she would see him hanged first ; 
upon which he left the room and the 
town, since when nothing has been 
heard of his highness.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “and you, Master 
Casey, have been consoling the grass 
widow in the meanwhile ;—will you 
never repent and reform ?” 

“ Not I,” said Casey, “‘ I have no 
wish to come within hop-pole distance 
of Nance, though I was delighted to 
find all the Crowleys abused her hus- 
band like a pickpocket.” 
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“ Only think of his. giving me a 
cordial invitation to foregather with his 
wife’s family,” said I: “ that is what 
I call genuine hospitality.” 

“ They proclaim a grand spread for 
the day after to-morrow,” said Butler, 
“ and most of our dancing fellows are 
provoked ; you will go of course.” 

“ Of course,” replied I, ‘ Now let 
us have a fresh bottle.” And so we 
made a night on’t. 

I got off a “‘ wigging ” from Gauntlet 
for being late for the 24th’s muster, 
as I proved to his satisfaction that I 
had made an exertion to be in time. 
In the due course of revolving events 
Mrs. Crowley’s party came to hand, 
whither I was formally invited selon 
les regles ; and accordingly, on merry 
St. Stephen’s night I was, with other 
epauletted lads of my calling, footing it 
away at the glebe-house of Killblooly, 
within a short mile of our barracks, 
very much to my own satisfaction, 
and the evident admiration of at least 
six female Crowleys—all enthusias- 
tically anxious to follow in the matri- 
monial steps of fair Nancy, Princess 
of the Reek. Nancy herself, arrayed, 
like the fair frail one of Babylon, in a 
scarlet robe, was in the seventh heaven 
of happiness, having plenty of matters 
to arrange, six sisters and two parents 
to scold, some elderly spinster friends 
to pity, and nothing in the shape ofa 
husband present to say nay, seeing 
Flourishing Phill was absent from the 
bosom of his wife’s family ; while in 
her father’s house, as a femme couverte, 
she could indulge herself in as many 
red-coated flirtations as she pleased. 

A couple of hours spent in that 
vigorous and healthful labour called 
dancing had shaken us all into very 
good spirits. I had figured away at 
different reprises with a couple of 
Miss Culnans, two or three Donovans, 
besides a brace of young Crowleys 
(females, I suppose, as the creatures 
were in petticoats), and was medi- 
tating an overslaught—as we say in 
the service, meaning thereby an inter- 
mission of duty—when up trotted 
Mrs. Crowley, evidently bent on the 
mischievous intention of making me a 
tool to transplant some fair wall-flower 
from a side bench to the centre of the 
room. Now Mrs. Crowley was a jolly 
good-natured soul, [ believe, when she 
had her own way ; but had, I imagined, 
a spice of cayenne in her, if any unto- 
ward events appeared in the channel of 
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her onward course to ruffle the current 
of her will. Then, as Casey had said, 
she was arum one. In the first place 
she was not over tall, but she made 
up in breadth of beam for any defi- 
ciency in height. She was as broad 
as she was long, had duck legs and 
web feet; she rolled in her gait like 
a Dutch galliot in a calm ; and, when 
sitting down, put me in mind of a 
turtle on its back—for her head was 
singularly little, and always thrown 
back. She had no neck; and though 
her arms hung close to her sides, her 
hands stuck out from just below her 
hips, with extended fingers, which were 
always in motion, as if feeling for 
something. Her face, too, was a queer 
one, particularly when she wished to 
look facetious, as she had a trick of 
distending the left corner of her mouth 
exceedingly wide, shewing three teeth, 
while the right side of the orifice re- 
mained closed ; which process wrinkled 
up the skin of the nose, and effectually 
shut up the left eye—the right one, at 
the same time, looking large and round 
and full of fun. And then her hair, of 
which she was justly vain, being abun- 
dant and silky to an unusual degree 
for a woman of her time of life, was 
not frizzed out like other elderly ladies’ 
locks, but sat close to her head, and 
made it appear still smaller. 

“ Ah, now, Mr. O’Donoghue, can’t 
ye jist teke out some young leedy to 
daunce,” said Mrs. Crowley, in a min- 
cing voice, intended for the very quint- 
essence of gentility, as she held herself 
to be quite the rosebud of good-breed- 
ing—she had once been at Holyhead 
for a week, and consequently piqued 
herself upon the purity of her English 
pronunciation —* Ah, now, I thought 
you too much of a beau entirely to 
allow ellegant young faymeles, such as 
them yonder, to be setting down twirl- 
ing their thumbs in want of partners ; 
but I suppose the County Limerick 
leedies taught you to be fashionable 
and leezy. Now, I pledge you my 
honour, you can’t do better than to 
let me intr6duce Miss Biddy M‘Konkie 
to you ; a charming creechure and elle- 
gant fortune "— here she shut her eye — 
“ sure Captain Thimblerigge calls ’em 
the prettiest girls he ever put eyes on.” 

“ Capt. Thimblerigge is an amateur 
in the witcheries of your lovely -sex, 
Mrs. Crowley, and I should bow to 
his fiat, were I not convinced by expe- 
rience in this particular instance that 
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his usually correct judgment has de- 
viated into error: consider, my dear 
madam, that I have just been dancing 
a set with your lovely daughter, Miss 
Julia, and " 

“ Julia? Kitty, you mean.” 

“ Ay, true —how could | be so dull! 
Miss Kitty Crowley, whose artless man- 
ners and fair beauties have carried my 
heart by storm.” 

“ Ah, now, you officers are so full up 
of flattery !” exclaimed Mrs. Crowley ; 
‘but who will you engege for the next 
set? Kitty would be proud—she isa 
dear creechure—to daunce with you 
again.” 

The turtle wants a mate for another 
of her offspring, thought I ; but that is 
no go with me—I'!l neither gratify 
mamma’s wants nor Kitty’s pride. 
“ Thank you, madam,” said I; “ but 
I did propose to myself the honour of 
requesting the fair hand of Mrs. Ma- 
lowney for the next set if she be dis- 
engaged — indeed I have the pleasure 
of being acquainted with Mr. Ma- 
lowney.” 

“ Mr. Malowney!—do you know 
Mr. Malowney ?” 

“I have that honour,” I replied. 

“ Then, Mr. O’Donoghue,” said she, 
the whole of her spirit rising in crimson 
to her face, “ then you may tell your 
friend that he is as big a lump ofa 
blackguard as walks in shoe leather 
between this and the north of [reland.” 

“ Ah then now, my heart’s darling, 
if you are not the cursedest nincompoop 
in Munster to be talking so,” said her 
amiable and reverend spouse, coming 
up and hearing what she had averred 
of her son-in-law. 

“ And so he is, if it was the last 
word I had to speak with my dying 
breath,” affirmed the lady with em- 
phasis. 

“‘ But, my heart’s love, what an idiot 
you make of yourself by telling every 
one about it: sure you know the old 
saying of ‘ keep your dirty linen to be 
washed at home ;’ and Mrs. Crowley, 
ma’am, my own heart’s darling, if you 
have not the sense to hold your tongue, 
I'll find a way to keep your mouth shut, 
and not to be coshering about any such 
nonsense,” said Mr. Crowley. 

I was exceedingly amused with this 
petite guerre between the parent Crow- 
leys ; but as the skirmishing concluded 
here —for the lady took her husband’s 
hint to be discreet on family affairs— 
I proceeded to make my best bow to 
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the Princess Malowney. In the middle 
of the room stood Butler: he stopped 
me as I passed. 

“ There has been a rare row below 
just now,” said he: ‘* Malowney came 
here, but the door was shut just in time 
to keep him out; and he is gone away 
furious, swearing vengeance against 
every Crowley unhanged—and, most 
of all, against his wife. Crowley is 
doing all he can to conceal his own 
anger—look at him! The wife don’t 
know of the skirmish, or she would be 
up in arms too.” 

** IT am going to chat with the prin- 
cess,” said [. 

“ Then don’t say a word about the 
shindy below, or you will spoil sport ; 
Malowney means to return by and by, 
and kick up a breeze—I heard him 
swear so as I came in.” 

“¢ Never fear,” said I, “I am mum;” 
and proceeded to strike up a friend- 
ship with Mrs. Malowney. 

She was evidently vulgar and ill- 
tempered, over-dressed and confident ; 
au reste, if her face had not been a 
thought too broad, her nose a notion 
too flat, and her mouth an idea too 
wide, she would really have passed as 
a pretty woman. Such as she was, 
however, I immediately came to the 
doughty resolution of making desperate 
love to her—just for the fun of the 
thing. It was wrong; but I had no- 
thing else of the kind on hand, and 
idleness is the parent of all mischief. 
It happened that I was then——-now 
how changed !-—a remarkably good- 
looking fellow, with the impudence of 
Satan, and a tongue that had kissed 
the Blarney stone. So I deliberately 
requested one of the black-coated 
heathens, seated beside the princess, 
to yield me his place, and began to 
pour soft nonsense into the ear of 
Nancy Malowney, late Crowley. I 
soon insinuated myself into her good 
graces—told her I hated flattery like 
poison, and called her beautiful— 
criticised ihe features of half the 
women in the room, and vowed she 
was the fac-simile of a lovely painting 
we had at Ballybeg of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth by Sir Peter Lely——and 
asked if I was not right in guessing, 
from her highly intellectual counte- 
nance, that she was fond of poetry. 
But Nance had before this listened to 
the flummery of young Casey, who was 
no mean adept in these ticklish matters, 
and was better prepared for my attack 
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than I had anticipated: she boasted of 
her penetration in seeing through the 
schemes of pretended lovers, and 
quizzed some of our officers who had 
been already baffled in similar attempts 
at Fermoy. Whether she thought of 
herself or not, I cannot tell; but I took 
up the satirical vein —laughed at silly 
girls—said it was a shame to humbug 
them—and observed that generally 
flirtations were only entered on to kill 
time and gratify vanity. Then from 
satire I glided back to sentiment. She 
softened her tone: so I told her one 
or two Jittle anecdotes —horrid lies of 
course, but in a most pathetic strain ; 
and ended by a quotation from a novel 
that I had espied under a sofa pillow. 
Here we stood up for a country dance, 
which gave me time to rally my 
thoughts ; and after we had bounded 
down some five-and-twenty couple, 
amidst, ** Ah, now cross hands, sir” — 
* Shove over a little bit, if you please, 
ma’am, Mrs. Doherty, till I get a squint 
at my partner’s hand ; she is striving to 
stretch across you”——“ Down the mid- 
dle, John ; that’s it”——“ Right and left, 
Miss Biddy M‘Konkie, ma’am, if you 
please” —* Great fun, Bob”—“ Rol- 
lick away, my boy” —“ Swing corners, 
man alive’”——‘“ Beg pardon, Miss 
O’Loughlin, ma’am; give you my ho- 
nour I thought ’twas my own foot I stept 
on”—* Ah now, Mr. Casey, leave off 
funning, can’t ye?” —and so on, glowing 
with exercise, like an athleta from the 
arena, the Princess of the Reek came 
forth from among the strenuous votaries 
of Terpsichore. 

Though unable during the dance to 
say much to my Amanda, my time was 
not entirely cast away, nor my sweet- 
ness wasted exclusively on the desert 
air. There is a certain soft language, 
perfectly intelligible though void of 
sound, which is spoken by the eye, 
and vibrates, not in the ear but in the 
soul; not that I think Mrs. Malowney 
had a soul—I am dubious there anent, 
however, but I acted as if she had — 
and through this medium we held 
sweet converse, interspersed with di- 
vers full-blown sighs, and sundry un- 
seen manual interchanges of feeling, 
tenderly expressed and easily under- 
stood, that proved her vaunted insight 
into men’s love-intentions but small ; 
or, more probably, she was amusing 
herself a little—just as I was. We 
seated ourselves in a sort of alcove, 
apart from those who were still rushing 
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like maniacs * down the middle and up 
again,” to the tune of Morgan Rattler,* 
and too much preoccupied to mind our 
by-play. 

‘¢ Man was made to mourn,” said I, 
half soliloquising — meaning myself by 
the word man. 

The princess sighed. 

“ But let Fate do her darkest,” + 
I continued; “ still she cannot shut 
from our eyes moments of bliss, bright 
and glorious like the present, which, 
breaking through the gloom of earthly 
existence, gild our after recollections 
with a golden tinge. And why not 
gaze upon the beauteous picture while 
it is before us? why not kiss the glitter- 
ing goblet as it glances by our lips ?” 

* Ay, indeed, upon my honour, why 
not?” said Mrs. M. 

“ Has Nature placed hearts within 
our bosoms, and are we to stifle their 
emotions?—no! Ah, Mrs. Malowney!” 
sighed I. 

“ Oh, Mr. O’Donoghue !” resighed 
she. 

“Or if one glorious star shines 
kindly from out the firmament upon 
our path, is it human to close our eyes 
upon its loveliness, or must it roll on in 
its orbit as if unseen ?” 

Of course she knew I meant her by 
the star; so she sighed again, and said, 
“ Ah now, Mr. O’ Donoghue, a feeling 
heart makes an unhappy woman of me 
—yes, unhappy, wretched, miserable! 
Oh! if you knew the tears, the sobs, 
the nights, the days, the afternoons I 
spend : I pledge you my honour I have 
been nearly a whole week be times I 
never so much as let that”—she put 
her fingers to her lips and blew upon 
them —“ pass my teeth, except may be 
a dish of tea or a taste of potato arrow- 
root— indeed, now, and upon my word, 
*twould melt a stone to see me: though 
I look plump and stout enough, I put 
up with more ill usage than a horse.” 

“ Alas, Mrs. Malowney, man cannot 
control his fate.” 

““ No, nor a poor woman neither, 
God help her! And often and often 
I have looked about me for a sym- 
pathising glance, hoping may be some 
fairy might take pity on me, and help 
me out of this wicked world. Iama 
victim of sensibility itself—an intire 
martyr, upon my word, to the desire of 
being dutiful to my parents. Ah now, 
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Mr. O'Donoghue, if ever you should 
touch a fond woman’s heart, make her 
happy at once; but pity one who has 
to deal with a brute like— well, well” 
—here she threw up her eyes-—“ I am 
fluttering like a bird in the fowler’s net, 
as Pope, I believe ’tis, says. Did you 
ever read Pope, Mr. O’Donoghue ?” 

“ Divine poet!” said I. 

** Indeed he is, and a charming man 
Tam told. Oh that I had met a kindred 
spirit, ere I had thrown my youthful 
years away! I give you my honour, 
Mr. Malowney has no more heart than 
an early cabbage ; and at home, down 
near Clew Bay, he keeps watching 
every motion as a tiger would be 
watching the gambols of a fawn from 
out his lair, or a cat would be watching 
to steal cream—the rogue of a man ! 
He inveigled me, I pledge you my 
word here now this moment—he in- 
veigled me like an old conjuror, and 
I as innocent—I give you my honour 
—as innocent as the babe unborn of 
the tricks he was putting on me, my 
dear sir. He took me off with him 
down to the County Mayo, telling me 
all the time about his estate and his 
mountain, higher he swore than Man- 
gerton in Kerry.” 

“ How could such a man win your 
heart, Mrs. Malowney ?” 

« By telling fibs and humbugging 
papa,” replied Mrs. M., in a plain 
unsentimental way: “ and if he did, 
sure he got five hundred good pounds 
fortune with me, which papa paid into 
old Heffernan’s hands, every penny of 
it, as a trustee; and then I could not 
live with a man who pinched me black 
and blue from top to toe one night, 
because I turned off a nasty kitchen 
maid that had the impudence to tell 
me there was plenty of peace and 
quietness at the Reek before her mas- 
ter got a wife. But I knew, my dear 
sir, that the hussy was good for nothing, 
and used to be always strealing after 
Mr. Malowney himself in former times. 
So I could not stay in a place to be 
treated like a horse, and have the 
kitchen-maid flung up in my face at 
every hand’s turn, but came home 
here ; for I have a sensitiveness about 
me, Mr. O’Donoghue, and too much 
pride, I hope, to put up with such 
usage ; and I feel—I feel——” 

At this moment the noise of fiddlers 
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and clatter of the dancers were drowned 
in a tremendous thumping at the door 
below,as if the house had been besieged, 
and the assailants were endeavouring to 
force an entrance with a battering-ram. 
The dancers stopped dancing, and the 
fiddlers fiddling, at the great and ter- 
rible blows that rang through the house. 
Mr. Crowley rushed down stairs, fol- 
lowed by his wife; Casey and Thim- 
blerigge left the room ; Mrs. Malowney, 
nowise alarmed, sprang from the alcove, 
the colour heightening in her cheek and 
spirit glittering in her eye. So might 
have looked Marphesa when, armed 
for fight, she bade defiance to Rodol- 
pho, before King Agrapant ;—and all 
ver little sisters crowded round her. 
“Tis the rebels,” cried one lady ; 
“¢?Tis the Whiteboys,” said another ; 
 We’llbeall murdered alive,” screamed 
Miss Biddy M‘Konkie ; “ I’d trouble 
you for the poker, Miss O’Loughlin, 
if you please,” said a male guest. I 
snatched my sword from the corner 
where I had deposited it. Butler 
nudged my elbow: “ Be quiet, O’Do- 
noghue,” said the captain, putting the 
point of his forefinger to his nose, and 
winking significantly; “ ’tis only the 
shindy I told you of: Malowney is 
returned, and is making a forcible 
entry. Why the devil should these 
people sever fond hearts—eh? You 
know what God has joined together 
let not man put asunder ;——which 
means you have no right to turn a 
husband out of his wife’s house. 
Mrs. Malowney is the prince’s ‘ my 
ox, my ass, my household goods, my 
merchandise,’ as Petruchio says; and 
by Jove! like Petruchio, too, he’ll 
make his action good against the 
— he that stops his way in 

adua. Now, do keep quiet— we'll 
have a rare piece of fun: pity it is 
before supper.” 

A stroke more thundering than the 
preceding blows shivered wooden bolt 
and iron fastening; panel and bar 
crashed. There was a loud hurra, 
a trifling scuffle, a heavy trampling 
on the stairs, and, clad in top-boots, 
leather breeches, and green hunting- 
coat, with his hat on, brandishing a 
stout walking-cane that might have 
done duty as a shilelah, in swaggered 
Flourishing Phill—the Prince of the 
Reek himself—evidently elated with 
his potations, alias three parts drunk, 
followed by seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, all screwed up 
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to a high pitch of valour, and variously 
armed with sticks, crow-bars, and 
sledge-hammers. 

*« By this and by that!” cried the 
prince, * I’m a hard-used man this 
blessed day, to be kept out of a house 
and my wife in it. Mrs. Malowney, 
where are you?—and I'll split the 
skull of the first man who will have 
the audaciousness—I will—Mrs. Ma- 
lowney, where are you?” 

Nance was not slow to answer the 
summons. ‘“ I am here for protection 
and shelter from a rogue, who ought 
to blush, like a brute as he is, for the 
usage I have met with. You my hus- 
band ! a fig for such a husband !” cried 
Nance, snapping her fingers in his face. 
* You and your Reek, you rogue ofa 
man, are all humbug.” 

** Malowney, you are a scoundrel,” 
said the Rev. Mr. Crowley, setting his 
teeth firmly together, and grasping the 
fire-shovel. 

“So he is, upon my word and 
honour,” said Mrs. Crowley. 

* Will you come back home with 
me to Mayo?” asked the prince, 
addressing his wife. 

“TI won't,” said Nance, with all 
possible readiness. 

* She shan’t,” said her mother. 

“ T’ll be if she shall!” said her 
father : “ and where is the five hundred 
pounds’ fortune I paid Heffernan for 
you, you rascal ?” 

“T never got ninepence of your 
nasty five hundred pounds—no, not 
a penny—lI despise it; and if my 
own wife don’t come along with me, 
see now”—here he made the cane 
spin round his head —* see now, I’ll 
split the skull open of the best man in 
all Ireland this very minute. Jack— 
Jack Carty, where are you?” 

“ Here I am, every inch of me,” 
answered our quondam driver from 
Kildorrery, who was metamorphosed 
amazingly by certain additions to his 
habiliments from the prince’s wardrobe, 
and who had been partaking of Phill’s 
inward comforts, as well as endeavour- 
ing to liken himself to his outward man 
—* here I am, sir—never fear—what 
will I do?” 

“ Knock the first down that offers to 
touch me while I hand Mrs. Malowney 
into the po-chay at the door.” 

“ I go bail I will, sir,” cried Carty. 

“Then come along with yourself, 
Mrs. Malowney,” said the prince. 
* You know you took me for better 
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for worse, such as I should happen to 
be; and if you jog home quietly to 
Mayo, without any more bother, I'll 
do every thing you please: I’ll get 
you another coach from Dublin; I'll 
not taste more than three tumblers after 
dinner; and I'll send Peggy Hagarty, 
the kitchen-maid, tramping, upon my 
honour.” 

*“ Will you promise to treat my 
daughter as a gentleman should ?” 
asked Mrs. Crowley. 

“ My heart’s darling, what a born 
fool you are to think of arguing with 
a man in his state,” said Mr. Crowley 
to his wife. 

“ Ah, never mind what I am now, 
Mr. Crowley,” said she; “ only just 
speak him fair till we get him out of 
the house.” 

“ T won't stir a step,” cried Nance ; 
“you are a common ruffian, sir;— 
take that now, you nasty man!” 

Malowney’s patience was exhausted ; 
he struggled to seize his wife; she flew 
like a tigress at him whom she had sworn 
to love, honour, and obey. A general 
mill ensued; from which, however, 
our people were at the commencement 
prevented taking a part by the inter- 
position of Butler. Mrs. and the six 
little Miss Crowleys lifted up their 
voices ; so did both the Miss M‘Kon- 
kies ; and so did the young spinsters 
from Donavonville. The prince black- 
ened old Crowley’s eye ; and Jack Carty, 
first knocking a young Crowley down, 
seized Mrs. Crowley round the waist, 
and began to kiss her. Worse engage- 
ments have been sung in good poetry. 
But now the outrage was too atrocious 
to permit the guests longer to remain 
neutral. We made a simultaneous rush 
upon the Malowneyites ; and though 
their leader shewed fight most man- 
fully for some minutes, we captured 
him after a tremendous scuffle, in which 
he had been backed by his satellite 
Carty, who was also placed hors de 
combat. What to do with our illus- 
trious prisoner puzzled us exceedingly ; 
for, as may be easily supposed, love, 
liquor, and fighting, had worked him 
up to an indescribable pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Some one proposed taking him 
to the next magistrate in the chaise he 
had intended for a different road and 
a fairer freight. The advice was good. 
The Prince of Connaught and Jack 
Carty — the latter quite insensible, and 
bleeding freely from a blow on the nose 
given by Crowley’s fire-shovel— were 
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bundled neck and heels into the car- 
riage. It drove off; and, just as if 
nothing extraordinary had occurred, 
the fiddles, which had been carefully 
placed aside during the row, struck up 
“The Honey Moon.” The dancers 
resumed their places; and the prin- 
cess softly said to me, “ Ah, now, 
Mr. O'Donoghue! since that odious 
man is off, let us go to the top of 
the set.” 

It appeared that the nearest magis- 
trate was none other than Mr. Heffer- 
nan, Flourishing Phill’s guardian ; and, 
name it not in Gath! the magistrate 
was, if possible, rather more under the 
thraldom of good potheen (after a 
fashion he had) than even the prisoner. 
Heffernan abused the whole party of 
guards, accusers, and witnesses, and 
sent them direct to Satan. The prince, 
thus escaping incarceration as a felon, 
still deemed worthy of close confine- 
ment, was now hailed off to the surgeon 
of our regimenf, who was requested to 
put the gentleman into a strait waist- 
coat, as he was mad. But by this time 
Malowney had got a little sober; so 
Laudanum affirmed’ that, instead of 
being mad, he possessed a mens sana, 
though, perhaps, not in corpore sano 
from the fight, and refused to meddle 
with him. Therefore, as a last resource, 
the Crowleyites took him home to his 
inn, and locked him up in his room— 
there to repose or otherwise, while they 
returned to finish the evening at the 
parsonage. 

Dancing continued till a late, or 
rather early hour, Mrs. Malowney evi- 
dently the happiest person in her excel- 
lent and exemplary parents’ mansion. 

Next morning it was found that Ma- 
lowney had absconded ; his carriage, 
horses, &c. were seized, having obtained 
them on tic ; and that, though he had 
certainly a rent-roll of over a thousand 
a-year, he unfortunately owed about 
twenty thousand pounds. It also came 
out that, when residing near Clew Bay, 
he was in the habit of beating his wife ; 
which doubtless she deserved, notwith- 
standing her efforts to return the com- 
pliment ; and at last brought Peggy Ha- 
garty, the kitchen-maid, to the Reek, 
and insisted that these two ladies should 
live together. 

Heffernan, who first introduced him 
to the country, was not only his guardian, 
but his creditor for 500/., which he con- 
trived to pay himself with the bride’s 
fortune. 
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All this afforded the greatest amuse- 
ment to the whole barony ; and people 
were divided as to the merits of the case, 
not knowing which to admire most, the 
rascality of Heffernan, the prudence of 
Culnan, the heroism of the prince, or 
the cool brazen-faced manner of his wife 
throughout the whole affair. Every one, 
however, heartily condoled with Crow- 
ley in having her returned on his hands ; 
and her mother, the amiable turtle, ob- 
served to Butler, “ Ah now, captain, 
isn’t a greet sheme, sure, to have elli- 
gant feymales married to their husbands, 
and they not living with them?” Upon 
which her spouse said, “ My own 
love, I’ll be hanged if you are not the 
greatest fool in Munster, to be talking 
of what you know nothing whatever. 
Hold your tongue, Mrs. Crowley, my 
heart’s darling, if you can—hold your 
foolish tongue, or I'll make you.” 
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Some short time afterwards I again 
met our stout-hearted Jehu, John Carty, 
with a nose of no common dimensions. 
“ You had no luck, Carty, the other 
night down at Mr. Crowley’s,” said I. 

“ Troth and I had not, your honour,” 
answered Jack, scratching his head ; 
“‘ but never fear, sir, I'll engage next 
time I'll do better. Will you take a 
cast to Kildorrery ?” 

“No, no,” said I, “I have had 
enough of Kildorrery.” 

“So had Mr. Malowney of Fermoy, 
I’m thinking,” said John Carty ; “ but 
how could he help it? Oh, then, to 
the divil I pitch all bad luck! But 
sure, sir, "twas a great rise I tuk out 
of Madame Crowley, when all was 
said and done; and a great chance I 
had to be kissing a raal lady for once 
—troth, they’re for all the world like 
other people.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, 


BY MORDAUNT COUPLET, 


ESQUIRE. 


Containing some serious Reflections on Character — and an Answer, in part, to the 


Question, Who are you?— with a recondite Quotation. 


To which are added, 


Observations on Things in Heaven and Earth — Jung-Stilling’s Theory of Pneu- 
matology — Eden’s Outlines of a New System of Philosophy—Sir David Brewster’s 
Letters on Natural Magic—Des Cartes—Newton—Optimism—Leibnitz— Kantism 
in relation to the Copernican System —an ‘“ Aid” from Coleridge — Animal 
Magnetism — Rationale of Optical Illusions —‘‘ the Holy Well ”— Poetical 


Opinion — an abrupt Departure. 


Peruaps in none of his persons has 
Shakespeare shewn more exquisite 
skill, more astonishing power, than in 
Shallow and Silence ; though Skottowe 
seems to have been as blind as a bat 
to both. Hazlitt, however, had per- 
ception for them, and remarks on the 
striking gradation of character between 
Falstaff and Shallow, and Shallow and 
Silence. It seems difficult at first, 
says the critic, to fall lower than the 
squire; but this fool, great as he is, 
finds an admirer and humble foil in 
his cousin Silence. Vain of his ac- 
quaintance with Sir John, who makes 
a butt of him, he exclaims, ‘ Would, 
cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen 
that which this knight and I have seen!’ 
* Ay, Master Shallow, we have heard 
the chimes at midnight,’ says Sir John. 
To Falstaff’s observation, ‘ I did not 
think Master Silence had been a man 
of this mettle,’ Silence answers, ‘ Who, 
I? Ihave been merry twice and once 
ere now.’ What an idea is here con- 


veyed of a prodigality of living! What 
good husbandry and economical self- 
denial in his pleasures! What a stock 
of lively recollections !” 

To any other poet than Shakespeare, 
Silence would have been no character, 
but the negation of all character. It 
was, however, this which recommended 
him to Shakespeare. Well knew he 
that whatever negates is something, 
else no negation were possible. There 
was something, therefore, in Silence ; 
and the sage poet shewed what it was. 
The simple negation of character was 
the most characteristic of all charac- 
teristics. The very recruit, Shadow, 
who had nothing to say for himself 
but that he was “his mother’s son,” 
receives commendation from Shake- 
speare, in the person of Falstaff: ‘* Let 
me have him to sit under — Shadow 
will serve for summer.” 

Now, whether such a negation or 
something better —a point on which I 
shall hereafter be more explicit — 
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know, gentlest, dearest, best, and most 
patient of readers !—nay, “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” this piece 
of information 

I am a Character! 

This definition, if not altogether sa- 
tisfactory, must, I am sure, be com- 
pletely intelligible to thee, whether 
gentle or simple, but very benevolent 
Lector. 

A Character, technically so called, 
is a person marked by some distinction 
extraordinary—some peculiarity signi- 
ficant. He is a walking Motto, seem- 
ing to say, 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed ofin your philosophy.” 


As a corollary to this delicious and 
very recondite quotation, I would ob- 
serve that there is a large and noisy 
class of persons who profess Material- 
ism, and more who are Materialists 
without knowing it. There is at the 
same time a number of persons, form- 
ing a sort of under-current in society, 
who are believers in all kinds of pre- 
ternaturalism. ‘These persons exhibit 
every degree of midsummer madness, 
from the cold ague-fit of moping me- 


lancholy, to the high fever frenzy of 


presumptuous hope. They may all 
pass safely under the general title of 
Mystics ; and, however strange it may 
appear, some of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of natural philosophy in this 
country belong to the denomination. 
It is a fact, that a great majority of 
men professing the physical sciences, 
and some who have attained reputa- 
tion in certain branches of them, are 
either Mystics, Sabbatarians, Univer- 
salists, Destructionists, Swedenborg- 
ians, Muggletonians, Workers of Mi- 
racles, or Speakers of Tongues Un- 
known; to say nothing of Ranters, 
Jumpers, Dinkers, and Shakers. 

Now, am I one of these? I will not 
say that Iam; but I could point out 
individuals, were it not a rule with me 
never to be personal. As it is now 
my humour to deal in generals, I will 
not just yet answer the question, even 
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as to myself; as that would be pointing 
at one individual, at any rate— and 
one of great importance in my estima- 
tion. 

I have said that they are the Natural 
Philosophers who are subject to these 
aberrations of mind touching things 
spiritual. There is a deep reason for 
this, and one lying in the very nature 
of physical science. Mysticism, with 
all its pretensions, is but a refined 
scheme of Materialism. The reality 
of the symbol is more accounted of 
than that of the thing signified by the 
type. The reality of the latter, indeed, 
they feel and confess themselves in- 
competent to appreciate ; for the very 
attribute itself they have been accus- 
tomed to associate only with what can 
be tasted, and handled, and smelt, and 
seen, and heard. Nothing shall be 
real for them but an embodiment of 
some kind or other. This it is which 
makes such people believe in spiritual 
appearances—nay, desire them as testi- 
monies of a state hereafter. It is a 
secret Infidelity which lies at the root 
of the feeling, though they know it 
not, and, indeed, plume themselves 
upon their characters as sincere be- 
lievers ; esteeming themselves for being 
such in proportion to their credulity. 

The Theory of Pneumatology, writ- 
ten by Dr. J. H. Jung-Stilling, and 
translated by Samuel Jackson,* is a 
storehouse of such pseudo-testimonies 
to the immortality of the soul, and a 
scheme of philosophy made out of a 
jumble of Kantism and animal mag- 
netism excessively amusing. 

It will be doing a public service to 
consider, in reference to this book, all 
that can be said in favour of these de- 
lusions; for I hold that it contains all, 
and possesses in its way remarkable 
ingenuity. A critical analysis of it 
will enable any person, who desires to 
be set free from delusion, to perform 
the task for himself, by using his own 
reason according to the principles which 
in the course of the examination will 
be evolved. 

Jung-Stilling’s Kantism is evident 
enough, by that doctrine of his re- 


* Theory of Pneumatology, in reply to the question, What ought to be believed 
or disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions? according to 


Nature, Reason, and Scripture. 


By Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, late Pro- 


fessor of the Universities of Heidelberg and Marburg, and Private Aulic-Counsellor 


to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Samuel Jackson. 


London, 1834, 
Longman, 


Translated from the German, with copious Notes, by 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
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garding the entire dependence of our 
knowledge of the external world on 
the state of the faculties and organs of 
sense. Produce a change in the or- 
gans, or let their inward arrangement 
be altered, our ideas of things, and with 
them our knowledge, becomes different. 
If the eye were otherwise formed than 
it is, all colours, forms, figures, dimen- 
sions, and distances, would also be 
different.* Beings differently organ- 
ised from ourselves, form an entirely 
different idea of our world. Hence it 
follows, incontestably, that the ideas 
we form of the creation, and all the 
science and knowledge resulting from 
them, depend entirely upon our organ- 
isation. The Deity, however, “ views 
every thing as it is in itself, and in 
reality, out of time and space; for if 
he viewed things in space—and as no 
space can be conceived as really exist- 
ing unless limited—the views which 
God takes would therefore also be 
limited, which is impossible: conse- 
quently no space exists out of us in 
nature, but our ideas of it arise solely 
from our organisation.” Again: ‘ If 
God viewed objects in succession and 
rotation, he would exist in time, and 
thus again be limited. Now, as this 
is impossible, time is therefore also a 
mode of thinking peculiar to finite 


* As an instance of this, Sir David 
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capacities, and not any thing true or 
real. But we mortals neither can nor 
ought to think otherwise than in time 
and space.” 

In the latter parts of this statement 
I, Morpaunt Coup et, do hold, that 
there is an unwarrantable assumption, 
chiefly arising from excluding the cor- 
relatives of sensations out of the argu- 
ment. The scheme by this means be- 
comes a refined, or more elaborate 
species of Berkleyism ; but which may 
at once be got rid of, by taking into 
account the necessary concurrence of 
two or more co-factors in the produc- 
tion of every effect. 

One Thomas Eden, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in one of 
the strangest of strange books,t proves 
this point very well. ‘“ Scientia. me- 
dicine,” says this redoubtable scourge 
of the faculty, “ by its manner of prov- 
ing universals, proves that (what is 
not here necessary for the abstract ar- 
gument) there is no cause but what is 
a combination of two things. Thus, 
it is not the gunpowder which pro- 
duces the explosion, nor is it the spark, 
but it is the contact of the gunpowder 
with the spark; or, the spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting to- 
gether, produce the explosion. The 
two things, the contact of which is a 


Brewster, in Letters on Natural Magic, 


states the following fact : —‘* Among the affections of the eye which not only deceive 
the person who is subject to them, but those also who witness their operation, may 
be enumerated the insensibility of the eye to particular colours. This defect is not 
accompanied with any imperfection of vision, or connected with any disease either 
of a local or a general nature; and it has hitherto been observed in persons who 
possess a strong and a sharp sight. Mr. Huddart has described the case of one 
Harris, a shoemaker at Maryport, in Cumberland, who was subject to this defect in 
avery remarkable degree. He seems to have been insensible to every colour, and 
to have been capable of recognising only the two opposite tints of black and white. 
‘ His first suspicion of this defect arose when he was about four years old. Having 
by accident found in the street a child’s stocking, he carried it to a neighbouring 
house to inquire for the owner: he observed the people call it a red stocking, though 
he did not understand why they gave it that denomination, as he himself thought it 
completely described by being called a stocking. The circumstance, however, re- 
mained in his memory, and, with other subsequent observations, led him to the 
knowledge of his defect. He observed also, that, when young, other children could 
discern cherries on a tree by some pretended difference of colour, though he could 
only distinguish them from the leaves by their difference of size and shape. He 
observed also, that, by means of this difference of colour, they could see the cherries 
at a greater distance than he could ; though he could see other objects at as great a 
distance as they, that is, where the sight was not assisted by the colour.’ Harris 
had two brothers, whose perception of colours was nearly as deceptive as his own; 
one of these, whom Mr. Huddart examined, constantly mistook light green for yellow, 
and orange for grass green.” —Pp. 29, 30. We all know the absurd application made 
of these examples by the phrenologists. 

+ Outlines of a New System of Philosophy; being a View of the System of 
Sciential Medicine, or, Medicine (and all human knowledge) as provable as Geo- 
metry. By Thomas Eden, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
1854. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
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cause, I call ‘conactors.’ It is espe- 
cially necessary for you to observe, 
that every cause is of two conactors.” 

I shall probably recur to this book 
again, but for the present it is needful, 
or at any rate expedient, to stick to 
Jung-Stilling. Having engaged, in his 
own opinion, in the task of refuting 
Materialism, he falls foul upon the 
Copernican system, on the principles 
already stated. What he calls “ the 
Christian system of the spiritual and 
material world, stood for fifteen hun- 
dred years unshaken. All at once, the 
monk Copernicus stood forth. With 
a mighty hand he pushed away the 
globe from the centre of creation, fixed 
the sun in its place, and bade the 
former make the circuit of the latter in 
a year, and revolve upon its own axis 
in twenty-four hours.” Truly the hand 
of Copernicus must have been mighty, 
but it was the hand of a Mind! And 
so, by degrees, every fixed star became 
a sun, all of which were probably ac- 
companied by their planets ; and, con- 
sequently, the earth became a very in- 
considerable point in the immense and 
boundless universe. Jung-Stilling is 
determined that the monk shall not 
have it all to himself, and therefore 
proposes some modifications. 

Des Cartes, Newton, and others, by 
their inventions and discoveries, de- 
finitely decided the point, and esta- 
blished the Copernican system, in the 
opinion of the learned, beyond contra- 
diction; particularly because all the 
calculations on the course of the stars, 
made according to this system, are 
found to be most correct. Jung-Stil- 
ling is assured, that the pope and his 
consistory were right in their fore- 
bodings that it would be injurious to 
the Christian faith ; nay, it is evident 
that they were not deceived. A me- 
thod for which he has a patent will, 
nevertheless, serve to reconcile the 
twain. 

The mechanic system of the universe 
leads to these conclusions. There are 
no other powers than such as are ma- 
terial. All the powers of matter, in- 
cluding those of the body, act also 
according to eternal and immutable 
laws: the whole universe consists of 
matter and its powers; consequently, 
every event which occurs in the uni- 
verse takes place according to eternal 
and unchangeable laws. Thus is the 
world a machine — its whole organisa- 
tion is mechanical. But, as every ex- 
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traneous impetus given to a machine 
disturbs its progress towards the end 
designed, no beings can therefore exist 
who exercise influence on the material 
world. Man was regarded as a wheel 
in the great machine of the universe, 
however some might contend for the 
freedom of his will, and for liberty of 
action under the regulation of reason. 
The contradiction between liberty of 
action and the eternal, immutable laws 
of nature, were on their part obviated 
by maintaining that God, before the 
foundation of the world, had, as it 
were, formed a plan, according to 
which he would create and regulate 
this best of all possible worlds, so that 
every good and evil action fitted into 
it, and all at length must necessarily 
lead to the great end of all creation. 
Such was the system of Optimism, or 
the best of worlds. 

This system strikes Jung-Stilling 
with unimaginable horror. Leibnitz’s 
Theodice, written on this plan, though 
a masterpiece of acuteness and pro- 
found thought, proves nothing further 
than that even the greatest attainments 
are unable to defend a bad cause. 

Man himself is the great enigma; 
the Thinking Being is not included 
in nor proceeding from the powers of 
matter. An unknown “something” 
was found incapable of being brought 
into unison with matter and power. 
Leibnitz’s “ principles of indivisibility,” 
and his “ predetermined harmony,” 
were declared untenable. At the pre- 
sent day, rationalists maintain that the 
spirit of man is not matter. It can, 
therefore, have no powers that are 
ascribed to matter. It cannot occupy 
space, nor act upon other bodies out 
of its own in a disembodied state: it 
is no longer obvious to the senses. It 
is therefore impossible for it to appear 
after death; and if the soul be really 
immortal, it retains nothing after death 
but a faint consciousness of its pre- 
existence, or recollection, until, either 
at the resurrection, or by some still 
unknown process in the best of worlds, 
it regains a body, and thus begins to 
act anew. But whether it will then 
be able to remember its past life is 
uncertain, and scarcely probable ; be- 
cause it would in no case be in pos- 
session of its former organs, but of 
such as were totally different. 

“ What melancholy ideas!” at this 
point exclaims Jung-Stilling. “ How 
unhappy would mankind be if they 
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were true! But, God be praised ! they 
are not.” 

And then he sets about proving it. 

“Ifthe material world be so as it 
presents itself to our senses — if God 
view it in the same light, then is the 
system of universal materialism, with 
all its dreadful consequences, immu- 
tably true; for the whole demonstra- 
tion is logically just: it merely depends 
upon the correctness of the premises ; 
but they are false, I will and am able 
to prove.” 

So Jung-Stilling asserteth. His ar- 
gument I have anticipated in the sum- 
mary given above. 

Now for the Copernican system : 
see what demolition he maketh of it! 


** We will call that part of creation 
which is obvious to the senses the visi- 
ble world; within this visible world we 
may and we ought to reason and judge, 
according to the laws of time and space, 
and the mutual influence of objects upon 
each other. Here we may and we ought 
to esteem and prize the Copernican sys- 
tem ; but as soon as we transfer it to the 
world of truth, and seek to bring it into 
connexion with the influence of God 
upon the visible world, we judge like a 
blind man does of colours, and fall into 
absurdities. Let the astronomer quietly 
continue to make use of it as a mathe- 
matic axiom, and to enlarge the visible 
creation by his inventions and disco- 
veries ; the ancient biblical representa- 
tion, and the idea which mankind have 
formed of the universe from the earliest 
age, that the earth stood in the centre, 
and that the whole firmament moved 
round the earth, as also that this is the 
most important part of creation, is to us 
true and satisfactory. For as all motion 
can only take place in time and space, 
and as time and space have no existence 
in the province of truth, so likewise no 
motion exists there, but merely in our 
idea; and, therefore, the firmament may 
just as well revolve in twenty-four hours 
round the earth, as the earth round the 
sun. The Copernican system is founded 
upon the real existence of time, space, 
and motion in each; but as all three are 
not to be found in the realm of truth, the 
Copernican system is nothing more than 
an easier method of solving a difficult 
question. The ancient system of the 
universe, in which the earth, with man- 
kind, is made the chief object of creation, 
and in which every thing else revolves 
around them, is the most natural and 
obvious idea to all men: it is also the 
most easily united with the representa- 
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tions of that world which is above the 
senses, and is, therefore, the truest sys- 
tem for us; wHILst THE CoPERNICAN, on 
the contrary, has arisen from natural in. 
ferences, founded on the reality of time 
and space, and 1s, therefore, Nor TRUE.” 


This is bold. So seems to think 
Jung-Stilling himself. He therefore 
adds: 


‘** Every reasonable man, who is in 
any measure capable of calm and impar- 
tial reflection, must and will find all that 
has been hitherto advanced undeniably 
true; and should here and there any 
one have any doubt or objection still, let 
him state it: I will solve every doubt, and 
answer every objection.” 


In reply to this, it is only necessary 
to on the following “ Aid to 
Reflection,” from Coleridge’s book of 
Aids: 

“ The dependence of the under- 
standing on the representation of the 
senses, and its consequent posteriority, 
thereto, as contrasted with the inde- 
pendence and antecedency of Reason, 
are strikingly exemplified in the Ptole- 
maic system (that truly wonderful pro- 
duct and highest boast of the faculty, 
judging according to the senses!), 
compared with the Newtonian, as the 
offspring of a yet higher power, ar- 
ranging, correcting, and annulling the 
representations of the senses, according 
to its own inherent laws and consti- 
tutive ideas.”’* 

Enough of Kantism: now for Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 

Animal Magnetism, as we are in- 
structed by Jung-Stilling, undeniably 
proves that we have an inward man, a 
soul, which is constituted of the “ di- 
vine spark,” the immortal spirit, pos- 
sessing Reason and Will; and of a 
luminous body, which is inseparable 
from it. Light, electric, magnetic, 
galvanic matter, and ether, appear to 
be all one and the same body, under 
different modifications. This light, or 
ether, is the element which connects 
soul and body, and the spiritual and 
material world, together. When the 
inward man, the human soul, forsakes 
the inward sphere, where the senses 
operate, and merely continues the vital 
functions, the body falls into an en- 
tranced state, or a profound sleep, du- 
ring which the soul acts much more 
freely, powerfully, and actively ; all its 
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faculties are elevated. The more the 
soul is divested of the body, the more 
extensive, free, and powerful is its in- 
ward sphere of operation. It has, 
therefore, no need whatever of the 
body, in order to live and exist: the 
latter is rather a hindrance to it; it is 
exiled into its dull and gloomy prison, 
because it is the medium of communi- 
cation with the visible world, of which 
it has need in its present state, in order 
to its ennoblement and perfection. 


“The whole of these propositions,” 
says Jung-Stilling, ‘‘are sure and cer- 
tain inferences, which I have drawn from 
experiments in animal magnetism. These 
most important experiments undeniably 
shew, that the soul does not require the 
organs of sense in order to be able to 
see, hear, smell, taste, and feel, in a 
much more perfect state ; but with this 
great difference, that, in such a state, it 
stands in a much nearer connexion with 
the spiritual than the material world. 
The soul, in this state, has no perception 
whatever of the visible world ; but if it 
be brought into reciprocal connexion 
(rapport) with some one who is in his 
natural state, and acts through the me- 
dium of his corporeal senses ; forinstance, 
when the latter lays his hand on the pit 
of the heart of the former, it becomes 
conscious of the visible world through 
him, and in him is sensible of it. When 
the soul is in this exalted state, it cer- 
tainly exists in time, because it cannot 
do otherwise than think in succession : 
all finite spirits are in this situation, so 
that they only reflect upon and form an 
idea of one thing at a time, but they do 
not live in space. Space is merely the 
operation of the material organs of sense ; 
out of them it has no existence: there. 
fore, as soon as the soul forsakes the 
latter, all proximity and distance ceases. 
Hence, if it stands in rapport with a 
person who is many thousand miles dis- 
tant from it, it can impart knowledge by 
an inward communication, and receive 
it from such an one; and all this as ra. 
pidly as thoughts follow each other. 

“This operation of one human being 
upon another would occasion dreadful 
confusion in the present state of exist- 
ence, if the doors of this mystery were 
easy to be unfolded. But the Most 
Merciful has rendered this not easily 
possible. The continual increase of 
knowledge in every department, joined 
with an increasing falling away from 
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Christ and his most holy religion, will, 
however, eventually occasion these bar- 
riers to be burst, and the holy of holies 
to be plundered ; but then the measure 
of iniquity will be full. Wo unto him 
that publishes to the world things so sa- 
cred! When the soul is separated from 
the body, it is wherever it thinks to 
be; for as space is only its mode of 
thinking, but does not exist except in 
its idea, it is always at the place which 
it represents to itself, if it may be there. 
Time being also, in fact, a new mode of 
thinking, and not existing in reality, the 
departed soul may be susceptible of fu- 
ture things, but only in so far as the laws 
of the spiritual world permit. 

‘‘ By magnetism, nervous disorders, 
long-continued efforts of the soul, and 
by other secret means, a person who has 
a natural predisposition for it may, in 
the present life, detach his soul, in a 
greater or less degree, from its corporeal 
organisation ; and in proportion as this 
takes place, it comes into contact (rap- 
port) with the world of spirits. I call 
that by which it becomes susceptible of 
the objects of the latter its faculty, or 
organ of presentiment; and its detach- 
ment from the most refined part of the 
nervous system, its development.” 


Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling!! 
thy Kantism and thy Magnetism are 
in evident antagonism ; and these dif- 
ferent isms draw not well together. 
For if time and space, and all their 
phenomena, are unreal, and only ap- 
pearances, animal magnetism, which 
expresses itself only in such pheno- 
mena, must be equally unreal; and 
thy fine theory “concerning visions 
and apparitions” falls to the ground. 
For many of thy relations we thank 
thee ; such a collection was wanted.* 
Several of them are of a subjective 
kind, such as the case of Mrs. A., told 
by Sir David Brewster. Such cases 
are all of them illusions, as having no 
reality whatever out of the mind of the 
individual. What Sir David Brewster 
says on these and similar instances, 
deserves great consideration. 

According to Dr. Hibbert, spectral 
apparitions are nothing more than ideas 
or the recollected images of the mind, 
which, in certain states of bodily in- 
disposition, have been rendered more 
vivid than actual impressions; or, to 


* Jung-Stilling is dead. He was a friend of Goethe, by whom the publication 
of the first part of Heinrich Stilling’s Jugend, Jiinglingsjahre und Wanderschaft, was 
procured. This book is the most delightful in the whole range of German literature. 
It is equal, without being an allegory, to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. A translation 
of it, by Samuel Jackson, has been recently published. 
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use other words, that the pictures in 
the ‘ mind’s eye”’ are more vivid than 
the pictures in the body’s eye. This 
principle has been placed by Dr. Hib- 
bert beyond the reach of doubt; but 
Sir David Brewster proposes to go 
much further, and to shew that the 
“mind’s eye” is actually the body’s 
eye, and that the retina is the common 
tablet on which both classes of im- 
pressions are painted, and by means 
of which they receive their visual ex- 
istence, according to the same optical 
laws. Nor is this true merely in the 
case of spectral illusions; it holds good 
of all ideas recalled by the memory or 
created by the imagination, and may 
be regarded as a fundamental law in 
the science of pneumatology. 

The spectres conjured up by the 
memory or the fancy have always a 
“local habitation,” and appear in front 
of the eye, and partake in its move- 
ments, exactly like the impressions of 
luminous objects after the objects 
themselves are withdrawn. 


“ In the healthy state of the mind and 
body,” remarks Sir David Brewster, 
“the relative intensity of these two 
classes of impressions on the retina are 
nicely adjusted. The mental pictures 
are transient, and comparatively feeble ; 
and, in ordinary temperaments, are never 
capable of disturbing or effacing the di- 
rect images of visible objects. The af- 
fairs of life could not be carried on if the 
memory were to intrude bright repre- 
sentations of the past into the domestic 
scene, or scatter them over the external 
landscape. The two opposite impres- 
sions, indeed, could not coexist: the 
same nervous fibre which is carrying 
from the brain to the retina the figures 
of memory, could not at the same instant 
be carrying back the impressions of ex- 
ternal objects from the retina to the 
brain. The mind cannot perform two 
different functions at the same instant, 
and the direction of its attention to one 
of the two classes of impressions, neces- 
sarily produces the extinction of the 
other. But so rapid is the exercise of 
mental power, that the alternate appear- 
ance and disappearance of the two con- 
tending impressions is no more recognised 
than the successive observations of ex- 
ternal objects during the twinkling of 
the eyelids. If we look, for example, 
at the facade of St. Paul's, and, without 
changing our position, call to mind the 
celebrated view of Mont Blanc from 
Lyons, the picture of the cathedral, 
though actually impressed upon the re- 
tina, is momentarily lost sight of by the 
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mind, exactly like an object seen by in- 
direct vision; and during the instant 
the recollected image of the mountain, 
towering over the subjacent range, is 
distinctly seen, but in a tone of subdued 
colouring and indistinct outline. When 
the purpose of its recall is answered it 
quickly disappears, and the picture of 
the cathedral again resumes the ascend- 
ancy. 

“‘ In darkness and solitude, when ex. 
ternal objects no longer interfere with 
the pictures of the mind, they become 
more vivid and distinct ; and in the state 
between waking and sleeping, the inten- 
sity of the impressions approaches to 
that of visible objects. With persons of 
studious habits, who are much occupied 
with the operations of their own minds, 
the mental pictures are much more dis- 
tinct than in ordinary persons; and in 
the midst of abstract thought, external 
objects even cease to make any impres- 
sion on the retina. A philosopher ab- 
sorbed in his contemplations, experiences 
a temporary privation of the use of his 
senses. His children or his servants 
will enter the room directly before his 
eyes, without being seen. They will 
speak to him without being heard, and 
they will even try to rouse him from his 
reverie without being felt ; although his 
eyes, his ears, and his nerves, actuall 
receive the impressions of light, ail 
and touch. In such cases, however, the 
philosopher is voluntarily pursuing a 
train of thought on which his mind is 
deeply interested; but even ordinary 
men, not much addicted to speculations 
of any kind, often perceive in their mind’s 
eye the pictures of deceased or absent 
friends, or even ludicrous creations of 
fancy, which have no connexion what- 
ever with the train of their thoughts. 
Like spectral apparitions, they are en- 
tirely involuntary ; and though they may 
have sprung from a regular series of as- 
sociations, yet it is frequently impossible 
to discover a single link in the chain. 

*« If it be true, then, that the pictures 
of the mind and spectral illusions are 
equally impressions upon the retina, the 
latter will differ in no respect from the 
former, but in the degree of vividness 
with which they are seen; and those 
frightful apparitions become nothing 
more than our ordinary ideas, rendered 
more brilliant by some accidental and 
temporary derangement of the vital func- 
tions. Their very vividness, too, which 
is their only characteristic, is capable 
of explanation. 1 have already shewn, 
that the retina is rendered more sensible 
to light by voluntary local pressure, as 
well as by the involuntary pressure of 
the blood-vessels behind it; and if by 
looking at the sun we impress upon the 
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retina a coloured image of that luminary, 
which is seen even when the eye is shut, 
we may by pressure alter the colour of 
that image, in consequence of having 
increased the sensibility of that part of 
the retina on which it is impressed. 
Hence we may readily understand how 
the vividness of the mental pictures 
must be increased by analogous cases.’ 


Sir David Brewster then refers to 
the cases of Mrs. A and Nicho- 
lai; with the latter of which all the 
world is acquainted. The immediate 
cause of the spectres with both was 
a deranged action of the stomach. 
When such a derangement is induced 
by poison, or by substances which act 
as poisons, the retina is peculiarly af- 
fected, and the phenomena of vision 
singularly changed. Dr. Patouillet 
has described the case of a family of 
nine persons, who were all driven mad 
by eating the root of the hyoscyamus 
niger, or black henbane. One of them 
leaped into a pond ; another exclaimed 
that his neighbour would lose a cow in 
a month; and a third vociferated that 
the crown-piece of sixpence would, in 
a short time, rise to five livres. On 
the following day they had all reco- 
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vered their senses, but recollected no- 
thing of what had happened. On the 
same day they all saw objects double ; 
and, what is still more remarkable, on 
the third day every object appeared to 
them as red as scarlet. Now this red 
light was, probably, nothing more than 
the red phosphorescence produced by 
the pressure of the blood-vessels on 
the retina, and analogous to the masses 
of blue, green, yellow, and red light, 
which have been already mentioned 
as produced by a similar pressure in 
headachs, arising from a disordered 
state of the digestive organs. 

On the same, or similar principles, 
the cases stated by Jung-Stilling may 
be explained. Of course, the presenti- 
ments form a class by themselves. 

If, however, philosophy must give 
up all these spiritual intimations, to 
poetry they may continue as dear as 
ever. The hero of a modern epic may 
yet command, if the poet will it, the 
sun and the moon, or the earth and the 
sea, to stand still, and may be obeyed. 
In W. M. Hetherington’s eleventh dra- 
matic sketch (the Rocking) are two 
instances in point. Take one: 


The Holy Well. 


«« There was a Holy Well: 


its clear wave brimmed 


A hollow basin in a living rock ; 

But never flowed nor ebbed, though winter rains 
Or summer suns might gush or glare around. 

It slept like Patience, clasped in the embrace 


Of strong Resolve. 


O’er the grey rock’s sheer ledge 


The lady-fern hung lovingly ; its sides 


Were all alive with lichen ; 


earliest there 


The primrose and the violet bloomed, and there 
They latest lingered when the year waxed old. 
And it was said a Spirit loved the well, 

And had breathed virtue in, and all around it. 


The 


maidens, when the lily on their cheek 


Had chased aw ay the rose, would to it wend, 
Before the fervid sun had kissed away 


The dew-tears of the dawn ; 


and from their locks 


Shredding a ringlet, cast it ‘in the well ; 

And as it floated on the sacred wave, 

Or sunk, they read an omen of their life. 

Then would they bathe their brows, and drain one draught 
With trembling lip, and speed in silence home. 

Nor ever was the ringlet after seen — 

It was the Spirit’s offering. Many a maid 

Thus did, and bloomed again in rosy health. 

Young mothers, too, would come, with anxious steps, 


When pining seized their infants. 


*T was a spot 


Hallowed, indeed, by hopes, and fears, and prayers, 
And all the gushings of the human heart! 

A fair young widowed mother once there came : 
Her husband had among the wintry snows 
Perished, and her poor “orphan- -boy now lay 

Like a lone flower, unsheltered from the blast, 


Drooping and dying. 


The poor mother sought 
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The Holy Well, her latest hope. She came : 
Into the wave she cast her silken lock ; 

A soft swell moved the water,— thrice around 
Whirled the lock, then sinking, disappeared. 

The mother did not shriek — a mother’s love 

Is stronger than all omens — but her heart 
Strove with a pang of mental agony! 

She scooped the sacred wave, and tried to hope 
Thus to secure its healing virtue,— turned, 

And hied with hasty step away. But ere 

She left the silent glen, one gaze she threw 

Back towards the well. And, lo! upon its brink 
There sat a female Form, bright, shadowy, pale, 
As moonlight on a snow-wreath. In her arms 
She bore an Infant ; well the mother’s eye 

And mother’s heart knew its sweet angel-face ! 
Three times the phantom kissed its lovely brow, 
Then shred one lock of golden hair away, 
Hovered a moment o’er the Holy Well, 

And, clasping to her breast the Infant, soared 
Through the grey morning clouds away to heaven ! 
Frantic the Mother sped, like mountain doe, 

To her lone home — rushed to her Infant's couch, 
And, as she knelt and prayed, felt his last breath 
Wander cold, cold across her cheek! It was 
His passing spirit she had seen !” 
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In the following dialogue, the poet puts some reflections on these legends in 


— Such tales 


Our fathers, with most potent faith, believed ; 
They might be true: I know not. 


John. If I might 
Give my opinion, I would say that both 
We and our fathers err in this: they were 
Somewhat too deeply credent, and we are 





Act as men do. 









































This will do; and calls for an in- 
finity of remarks, and meditations, and 
thoughts, and arguments, and reason- 
ings, and reflections, and syllogisms, 
and all other isms, from me, MorpauntT 
Courter, Esquire ; the meaning of 
which addition will hereafter appear. 
But it so happens, that I have allotted 
a certain number of pages, which each 
of these chapters is not to exceed, 
however wa it may fall short; so, 
whether the subject be completed or 





















































By much too disbelieving. 


Spirits may 

When in a friend we trust 
With perfect confidence, our very faith 

Makes him the man of honour, and of worth 
That we believe him. Even so spirits may, 
Though not called into being, yet be clothed, 
To our perceptions, by an act of faith, 

In human semblance ; whilst the doubting eye 
By its own doubts is darkened. Oh! there are 
A thousand potent agencies abroad, 

That paint the summer skies, wield the strong winds, 
Store up the sunbeams, and all nature rule 

As their and nature’s Author wills! but we, 

In our proud, blinded wisdom, mark them not.” 


not, the chapter must nevertheless con- 
clude, and I make my exit without 
even an apology for my abrupt de- 
parture. 

But “the great, the important” 
question, yet remains unanswered. 

Who are you? 

It has been answered in part. 

In part it has, but not altogether. 

In my next I will say more on that 
“high argument,” and in another 
fashion. 
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THE KING! THE KING FOR. EVER! 


“ My son, fear thow the Lord, and the king ;: and meddle riot with them: that aré 
given to change.” — Proverbs, xxiv. 21. 


Now that Faction’s dangerous erew, 
To their Stygian colours true, 
Call on Demogorgon’s name,— 
What our hope their rage to tame? 
The King! the King for ever ! 


Now the spirit of the age 
Boldly throws the battle-gage, 
Hissing from the unbottomed pit,— 
What our hope to sniother it ? 
The King! the King for ever! 


Now the sullen powers arise, 
To assist their deputiés, 
Scattering plagues upon their track,— 
What our hope to beat them back ? 
The King! the King for ever! 


Lord of the Atlantie isles ! 

Arm thyself against their wiles ; 

Shall the lion tremble down, 

When the toad would stain his crown ? 
The King! the King for ever ! 


Lords and squires of high degree, 
Burgesses and yeomanry f 
Hear, and form a faithful band 
Round the king of all the land,— 
The King! the King for ever! 


Now the hour, and now the time! 

To submit to popular crime, 

Or with faithfal heart and hand 

Round the threatened throti¢ to stand,— 
The King! the King for ever! 


Who the King? and whence has he 
His deputed majesty ? 
From the voices, loud or low, 
Of the fickle people? No! 
The King! the King for ever ! 


He who built the heavens high, 
Ruling with His royal eye, 
Every earthly king appoints, 
Whom the holy priest anoints,— 
The King! the King for ever! 


Hear, ye coward hearts! or rue 
What the thaddened mob shall do ; 
Round the Lord’s anointed gather ; 
Shall the throne fall? perish rather ! 
The King! the King for ever! 


While the powers of darkness claim 
Sway in orgon’s name, 
All, who would not die for ever, 
Keep your fealty ; now or never! 
The King ! the King for ever! 
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No. LXI. 
MR. ALARIC ATTILA WATTS. 


We are not particularly sure what our friend The Etcher meant. by exhibiting 
Watts in the position in which he is on the opposite page depicted. The atti- 
tude of flying down stairs with a picture under either arm, and a countenance 
indicative of caution, is remarkable. Our artist can possibly explain this, as it is 
all in his and his brethren’s way. It is their business, and not ours: we know 
nothing about it. 

When a controversy sprung up some years ago between Alaric Watts and 
Robert Montgomery, one of the objects of discussion concerned the names of the 
distinguished disputants. Watts maintained that the author of the Omnipresence 
was the son of a clown, at Bath, named Gomery; in return, Montgomery, who, 
allowing that as Watts was the lawfully begotten son of a respectable nightman 
of the name of Joseph Watts, on the New Road, he had a fair title to the 
patronymic, denied that he had any claim to the Gothic appellation of Alaric. 
“ The man’s name,” said Montgomery, “ is Andrew.” 

The Quarterly Reviewer evidently was unaware of the source from which the 
calumny regarding the Omnipresent Poet emanated. It is probable that the 
last-named gentleman has to thank this pseudo-satirist for more favours than he 
is aware of. 

As to the said “ Andrew,” surely it is a matter of no importance. Notwith- 
standing his many attempts that way, Watts has scarcely earned the title of 
“ Merry Andrew;” his jests being, in sooth, the most melancholy ofall utterances, 
without being the most musical. We feel bound to add, however, that it is not 
very likely, in the usual chances of events, that such names as Alaric Attila Watts 
should have met in matrimony with those of Zillah Madonna Wiffen; and an 
unkind world may suspect a mystification somewhere, if the scraggiest part of the 
neck of the world should trouble itself about such things. For us, it is sufficient 
to know that such a person, whether Andrew or Alaric, exists as a scribbling man. 
He and Bunn began life together in, we think, a medical board off Clarges 
Street, or thereabouts, and they have continued to be particular friends ever since. 
Watts, having a taste for literature, was employed to write letterpress for the 
Kit Kat Club, which Croker demolished in quick time; and we find the ex-secre- 
tary refers in one of his articles in the very last Quarterly with satisfaction to the 
deed. He then got employed in the Leeds Intelligencer, being sped from which, 
he tried his hand again in London, and got up a Souvenir. It was his merit to 
improve upon Ackermann, from whom, however, he stole the idea, He had pre- 
viously written for Jerdan’s Gazette, in which his chief occupation was to prove 
that Lord Byron was no poet. The people in Blackwood, who had some reason 
in those days for patronising Byron, tore the poor Goth to pieces; and he 
begged pardon on both knees, which was graciously granted, on the condition of 
his becoming flunky to Mr. North—a duty which he very observantly performed. 
After floundering about in various speculations in London, he is now head 
nurse of an hospital of rickety newspaperlings, which breathe but to die. 

He has some talent in writing verses on children dying of colic, and a skill 
in putting together fiddle-faddle fooleries which look pretty in print. In other 
respects, he is forty-one years old, of an unwashed appearance, no particular 
principles, with well bitten nails and a great genius for backbiting. There is not 
a man to whom he has been under an obligation, from Jerdan to Lockhart, from 
Theodore Hook to Westmacott, from Andrews to Whittaker, from Crofton Croker 
to Carter Hall, from Wordsworth to Byron, from Scott to Southey, from Landseer 
to Wilkie, from the man who has fed him from charity to the man who has from 
equal charity supported his literary repute, whom he has not in his poor way 
libelled. We are sorry for it, for his own sake. Such a course redounds to a 
man’s mischief. His Souvenir has lately, for, we doubt not, very good reasons, 
been subjected to changes; and, as mutability and mortality are yoke-fellows, 
may ere long, it is probable, undergo the final one. In such case, we little 
anticipate its immortality elsewhere. The memories committed to its keeping, 
we are afraid, have a too-fair chance of perishing. Would it not have been better 
for him to have avoided slander, gossip, ill-nature, libel, and scandal, and gone 
through the world as quietly as we have? Perhaps he may yet mend. 
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“IT nave been conscious from my ear- 
liest youth of the existence of the “desire 
to explore distant regions, to trace the 
varieties exhibited by mankind under 
the different influences of different cli- 
mates, customs, and laws, and to investi- 
gate with unwearied solicitude the moral 
and physical distinctions that separate 
and diversify the various nations of the 
earth. 

**T am bound to believe that this di- 
rection of my faculties and energies has 
been ordained by a wise and benevolent 
Providence, as a source of consolation 
under an affliction which closes upon me 
all the delights and charms of the visible 
world. The constant occupation of the 
mind, and the continual excitement of 
mental and bodily action, contribute to 
diminish, if not to overcome, the sense of 
deprivation which must otherwise have 
pressed upon me ; while the gratification 
of this passion scarcely leaves leisure for 
despondency, at the same time that it 
supplies me with inexhaustible means of 
enjoyment. When I entered the naval 
service, I felt an irresistible impulse to 
become acquainted with as many parts of 
the world as my professional avocations 
would permit, and I was determined not 
to rest satisfied until I had completed 
the circumnavigation of the globe. But 
at the early age of twenty-five, while 
these resolves were strong, and the en- 
thusiasm of youth was fresh and san- 
guine, my present affliction came upon 
me. It is impossible to describe the state 
of my mind at the prospect of my losing 
my sight, and of being, as I then sup- 
posed, deprived by that misfortune of 
the power of indulging in my cherished 
project. Even the suspense which I 
suffered, during the period when my 
medical friends were uncertain of the 
issue, appeared to me a greater misery 
than the final knowledge of the calamity 
itself, At last I entreated them to be 
explicit, and to let me know the worst, 
as that could be more easily endured 
than the agonies of doubt. Their an- 
swer, instead of increasing my uneasi- 
ness, dispelled it. I felt a comparative 
relief in being no longer deceived by 
false hopes; ‘and the certainty that my 

case was beyond remedy determined me 
to seek, in some pursuit adapted to my 
new state of existence, a congenial field 
of employment and consolation. At that 
time my health was so delicate, and my 
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nerves so depressed by previous anxiety, 
that I did not suffer myself to indulge in 
the expectation that I should ever be 
able to travel out of my own country 
alone ; but the return of strength and vi- 
gour, and the concentration of my views 
upon one object, gradually brought back 
my old passion, which at length became 
as firmly established as it was before. 
The elasticity of my original feelings 
being thus restored, I ventured, alone 
and ‘sightless, upon my dangerous and 
novel course; and I cannot look back 
upon the scenes through which I have 
passed, the great variety of circum- 
stances by which I have been surrounded, 
and the strange experiences with which 
I have become familiar, without an in- 
tense aspiration of gratitude for the boun. 
teous dispensation of the Almighty, 
which enabled me to conquer the great- 
est of human evils by the cultivation of 
what has been to me the greatest of hu- 
man enjoyments, and to supply the void 
of sight with countless objects of intel- 
lectual gratification.” 


Such are the modest, and to our 
view most touching, terms in which 
Mr. Holman introduces to public no- 
tice the record of a series of adven- 
tures which, under whatever circum- 
stances undertaken, must have esta- 
blished a bright name for him who 
accomplished them ; but which, all 
things considered, we cannot describe 
except as wonderful. In expressing 
ourselves thus, we do not desire to 
take into account only the exploits ac- 
tually performed, and the mass of in- 
formation actually collected. These 
are, indeed, sufficiently worthy of admir- 
ation; but that which strikes us as more 
remarkable still is, that the wish to visit 
strange lands should have survived the 
extinction of a sense which, up to the 
present. times, has been regarded as 
more than all the rest necessary in 
forming the character of an intelligent 
traveller. What, we should be apt to 
say to ourselves, could a blind man 
hope to learn among the barbarous 
tribes of Africa, or the effeminate Asia- 
tics, which he might not learn at home ? 
If he desired to investigate their histo- 
ries, the means of doing so were at 
least as accessible in London as on the 
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spot. If his fancy led him to inquire 
into their manners and customs, as he 
must depend after all on the reports of 
others, surely it would have been as 
reasonable, besides being a great deal 
more prudent, to trust to the state- 
ments of acknowledged authorities 
than to those of the barbarous people 
themselves. And then the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the hazards to be in- 
curred, the inconveniences to be borne ; 
all these seem so much greater than 
the possible amount of advantage to be 
obtained, that the bare threat, uttered 
by a blind man, of embarking on a 
voyage round the world, could have 
hardly failed, a few years ago, to ex- 
cite in us doubts touching the speak- 
er’s sanity. It remained for Mr. Hol- 
man to prove, that they who reasoned 
thus had entirely miscalculated the 
extent of human energy and human 
intelligence. Not even the loss of 
sight can repress the one or diminish 
the other; fer really, had the author 
kept his own secret, we should have 
read his book without being able to 
say, this must have been written by 
one who saw through the medium of 
another person,—so just are all his 
remarks on what passed around him, 
so admirable and so correct the occa- 
sional descriptions which he gives of 
local scenery and national costume. 
Our readers need not be informed 
that the author of the work of which 
we are now going to give them an ac- 
count, is the same excellent and enter- 
prising person who many years ago 
penetrated, alone and sight!ess, through 
the whole of the north of Europe, into 
Siberia. Strong as his ruling passion 
seems to be, one would have thought 
that the difficulties which beset him 
in the prosecution of that enterprise 
might have allayed it; but the reverse 
proved to be the case. His thoughts 
still carried him seaward ; and, after a 
brief repose in England, he made up 
his mind to accomplish nothing less 
than a voyage round the world. His 
mode of doing so, however, was not to 
resemble that which previous circum- 
navigators had practised. Nosquadron 
was placed at his disposal,— no natu- 
ralists nor draftsmen were furnished by 
government. He had his own re- 
sources, and those alone, to depend 
upon; and he was to find his way from 
place to place as he best could. We 
do think that the formation of such a 
scheme would have argued great bold. 
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ness in the clearest-sighted mortal that 
ever lived; in one buried in a “ total 
eclipse” it was altogether marvellous ; 
yet it was formed, arranged, entered 
upon, and completed in a manner 
which has already earned for Mr. Hol- 
man the respect of his contemporaries, 
and will command for him the admira- 
tion of future ages. 

It will be borne in mind, that in the 
year 1827 a project was entertained of 
establishing a new colony in the island 
of Fernando Po, with the view, first, of 
putting an effectual stop to the slave- 
trade, by closing up the mouths of the 
many great rivers that pour their waters 
into the bay of Biafra ; secondly, while 
extending and protecting the com- 
mercial relations of this country with 
central Africa, to spread the blessings 
of civilisation among its inhabitants. 
The management of this humane and 
well-intentioned expedition was in- 
trusted to Captain Owen, an officer 
possessing much zeal and intelligence, 
who, in his majesty’s ship Eden, set 
sail from Woolwich on the 20th of 
July, carrying with him Lieut. Holman 
as a passenger. So far our traveller 
was highly favoured, and he appears to 
have been fully sensible of the advan- 
tage of his situation : indeed it may be 
stated, once for all, that throughout the 
whole of his pages there runs a vein of 
cheerfulness and good humour alike 
creditable to his head and his heart. 
Neither a boisterous passage nor a good 
deal of suffering from ill health had 
any other effect than to render him 
grateful for the kindness which was 
shewn to him by Captain Owen and 
his officers, as well as thankful to that 
Providence from which he never, under 
any circumstances, seems to have with- 
drawn his trust. 

On the 8th of August the Eden made 
Madeira. To hasten on shore,—to 
move about from place to place,—to 
institute inquiries into the trade, the 
productions, the scenery, and social 
condition of the island,—all this was 
within the legitimate sphere of Mr. 
Holman’s designs,—and all this he 
accomplished with the most praise- 
worthy exactitude. The same thing may 
be said of his account of Teneriffe; 
though we can neither pause to make 
extracts from it, nor yet follow him in 
the visit which he next paid to Porto 
Praya, in St. Jago. The latter place 
seems, indeed, when he reached it, to 
have been little better than a charnel- 
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house. Malignant fever was raging, to 
which the British consul and his wife 
had recently fallen victims: yet was 
our adventurous voyager by no means 
deterred from landing; on the contrary, 
his researches seem to have been pushed 
forward with as much zeal as if there 
had been every thing in the climate and 
society of the place to tempt him on ; 
and he has in consequence accumu- 
lated a mass of information, for which 
all who love to visit pestilential regions 
by proxy ought to be grateful. 

The next point towards which the 
Eden directed her course was Sierra 
Leone. Mr. Holman tells us, that from 
a very early period of his life he expe- 
rienced a desire to visit that settlement ; 
because, “strange and paradoxical as it 
may appear,” he believed that he should 
there lay in a stock of health. To be 
sure there is no accounting either for 
taste or fancy, but we must say, that 
the man who could seek for the ‘ ver- 
nal airs of the south,” within the in- 
fluence of the swamps on the Boolan 
shore, need not be afraid either ‘ of 
the arrow that flieth by night, or the 
pestilence that killeth in noon-day.” 
Whether the spirit, in this case, sus- 
tained the infirmities of the body, or 
whether Mr. Holman had calculated 
fairly the nature of his own constitu- 
tion, we do not know. It is certain, 
however, that he not only suffered no- 
thing during the period of his sojourn, 
but that he helped to bury almost all 
the kind friends who entertained him 
on his first arrival. Now this is what 
we call giving the best proof of one’s 
gratitude for hospitality received. To 
eat a man’s dinner is nothing, but to 
dine with him to-day, and to lay his 
head in the grave to-morrow, that is 
what we are very seldom able to ac- 
complish in any part of the world, 
except Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Holman’s description of the 
moral and social state of the colony, 
and its dependencies, is not different 
from what we have met with elsewhere. 
There seems to be a good deal of hy- 
pocrisy, with very little real religion, 
any where. Among the free negroes, 
in particular, the loosest behaviour goes 
hand in hand with the most extravagant 
pretensions ; of which a curious spe- 
cimen is given in the trial of the Rev. 
Samuel Thorpe, a black preacher, for 
crim.con. Neither are we inclined to 
controvert our author’s reasoning, when 
he mainly attributes the prevalence of 
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vice among the blacks to the example 
which is set them by Europeans. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more preposte- 
rous, if you desire to humanise and 
enlighten the natives of any country, 
than to send out to your stations there 
men of the most abandoned characters. 
Yet such has long been, and continues 
to be, the practice with us ; for when- 
ever a soldier is too much depraved to 
be retained in the regiment of which 
he is a member, he is forthwith sent to 
serve for life in the African corps. 
And what is the consequence? While 
the preacher is inculcating on his illi- 
terate congregation lessons of sobriety, 
temperance, and good order, the ex- 
ample constantly before their eyes is of 
drunkenness, blasphemy, and riot ; so 
that the poor creatures, bewildered by 
so palpable a contradiction between 
precept and practice, soon learn to af- 
fect reverence for the former, while 
they eagerly adopt the latter. We do 
think that some other method of pu- 
nishing incorrigible ruffians ought to 
be adopted in the British army, than 
by placing them in a situation where 
the contamination of their example is 
sure to carry the worst vices into the 
heart of a country, of which we are 
professing to seek the civilisation. 
After a month spent in a very agree- 
able manner among friends, “ the 
greater number of whom are now no 
more,” Mr. Holman quitted Sierra 
Leone, and skirting Cape Mesurada, 
is tempted by the force of local asso- 
ciations to give a sketch of the rise and 
progress of the American settlement, 
Liberia. As the tale is full of interest, 
we mean to follow his example; but 
happening to possess some knowledge 
of our own touching that experiment, 
we cannot promise to adhere through- 
out either to his language or his details. 
Though the system of slavery has 
never been denounced in that land of 
freedom and equal rights, the United 
States of America, it is a fact, that ever 
since the termination of the late war 
with Great Britain, and, indeed, for 
many years previously, there had ex- 
isted among a considerable proportion 
of the slave-owners, especially in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania,a conscientious 
desire to rid themselves of the disgrace 
which was supposed to attach to their 
position. A serious obstacle to the 
indulgence of this wish was, however, 
presented, in the difficulty of disposing 
of the manumitted slaves, so that they 
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might neither trench upon the well- 
being of their neighbours, nor them- 
selves suffer from the boon of freedom. 
For with all his notions of equality, 
brother Jonathan cannot tring himself 
to look upon a black man as a being 
of the same species with himself; nor, 
of course, consent to invest him with 
the same privileges that are enjoyed 
by whites. Besides, if the truth be 
spoken, Jonathan would be very glad 
to get rid of his sooty fellow-citizens 
altogether, now that the fashion of 
slavery has worn out. Accordingly a 
society, called the American Colonisa- 
tion Society, arose, of which it was 
the object to promote the removal of 
manumitted slaves from the western 
continents and their settlement in 
Africa ; not without a view (for it 
would be unjust to deny them the full 
share of credit which they deserve) of 
effecting, by means of persons capable 
of enduring the climate, the gradual 
but sure civilisation. of that vast portion 
of the globe. 

We pass over the preliminary steps 
that were taken by the society and its 
patrons, that we may follow at once 
the fortunes of its earliest expedition ; 
which having tried, but in vain, to bear 
up against the pestilential atmosphere 
of Sherbro island, removed to Liberia. 
The district to which the emigrants 
gave this name forms a peninsula, of 
which two sides are washed by the 
rivers Junk and Montserado, the other 
by the sea. When purchased from 
the natives in 1821, it was covered by 
a dense and tangled forest; yet were 
the colonists hindered for a time from 
taking possession, inasmuch as the 
Deys, a fierce tribe dwelling near, had 
conceived an extraordinary jealousy of 
them, and compelled them to take 
shelter for some time in a small island 
hard by. At last, however, thirty-two 
persons did make good their footing 
on the main. They laboured assi- 
duously in the construction of houses ; 
they felled the wood, they made pre- 
parations for cultivating the soil, when 
an event occurred which involved them 
in a long and desperate struggle with 
the aborigines. 

A small vessel, the prize of an En- 
glish cruiser, bound for Sierra Leone, 
and having about thirty liberated Afri- 
cans on board, put into the roads, and, 
parting her cable, ran ashore, and was 
dashed to pieces by the surf. The 
natives in the train of the king imme- 
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diately claimed her as a waif, and 
proceeded at once to assert their right 
by force of arms. They were repulsed ; 
but as they returned to the attack in 
increased numbers, the English would 
have been overpowered, had not the 
Americans gallantly interfered. Having 
brought with them a brass field-piece 
to their new settlement, the Liberians 
turned it against the assailants, who 
soon withdrew from the field, leaving 
behind them two dead and many 
wounded. Unfortunately, however, 
the joy occasioned by the victory was 
a good deal damped by an accident 
which befel during the battle. Some 
inexperienced gunner having permitted 
his match to come in contact with the 
thatch of the public storehouse, the 
building caught fire, and almost all 
their supplies — estimated at three 
thousand dollars’ worth, but to them 
of more value than thirty thousand 
dollars — were consumed. 

Exasperated by their defeat, the 
Deys (for it was with this tribe that 
the struggle began) entered at once 
upon a system of vindictive and ha- 
rassing warfare. They did not indeed 
venture to attack the colony openly — 
for the brass gun kept them in awe— 
but they cut off the strangers from 
water, secretly set fire to the buildings, 
and, forming ambuscades, fired upon 
the people themselves as they went up 
and down the river Montserado in their 
boats. For a while the colonists re- 
ceived clandestine support from Ba- 
caia, the king of one of the islands 
adjoining their settlement. Tle sent 
them supplies of fuel and water, with- 
out which they must have perished ; 
but at last the threats of his neighbours 
so far operated upon him, that he 
ceased. In this emergency the Ame- 
ricans, as was natural, began to despair. 
Nevertheless it soon appeared, that in 
distrusting Bacaia they had done him 
injustice. He was quite as much 
alarmed by the movements of the Deys 
as themselves; and he brought upon 
the stage a new actor, who gave a 
complete change to the aspect of 
affairs. 

King Boatswain, one of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Condoes, whose 
authority was acknowledged by almost 
all the maritime tribes, hastened to 
support King Bacaia. He came to 
the field of operations with such a 
force as overawed the Deys entirely ; 
and summoning both parties to appear 
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before him, proceeded to inquire into 
the causes of the hostility which pre- 
vailed between them and the strangers. 
Whatever the proofs might be of the 
justice of the American claims, they 
satisfied King Boatswain. “ As the 
Deys have sold their country,” said 
he, “ and accepted a part payment, 
they must abide the consequences of 
their own indiscretion ; the refusal of 
the balance shall not affect or annul 
the sale. Let the Americans have 
their land immediately. Whoever is 
dissatisfied with my decision, let him 
say so. I promise you,” continued 
he, turning to the American agents, 
“ my protection; if these people give 
you further annoyance, send for me, 
and I swear, that if they oblige me to 
come again to quiet them, I will do it 
effectually, by taking their heads from 
their shoulders.” 

A rightful sentence thus pronounced, 
was not very likely to be disobeyed. 
The Americans did obtain their lands, 
and though sadly thrown behind by 
the war, which they had been com- 
pelled to wage, exerted themselves 
strenuously to provide shelter against 
the rainy season. They succeeded 
very imperfectly ; and fevers, followed 
by famine, the result of their losses in 
the destruction of the storehouse, put 
their patience sorely to the test. They 
held up, however, with the most praise- 
worthy resolution, under all their dif- 
ficulties, few consenting to flee from 
them, though offered a passage back to 
Sierra Leone; and they reaped their 
reward, just as things had got to the 
worst, by the arrival of a vessel with 
fresh stores, and seven-and-thirty re- 
cruits to their numbers from the United 
States. 

Mr. Ashmun, the new agent or go- 
vernor, while he exerted himself to 
establish a friendly intercourse with 
the Deys, was a great deal too prudent 
not to provide against the renewal of 
hostilities. He caused the infant set- 
tlement to be fortified by planting five 
guns, four of them mounted on trucks, 
within musket-proof stockades, so as 
to command the chief approaches to 
the village ; and by commencing what 
has since grown up into a Martello 
tower. This done, and a nightly watch 
being established, the hewers continued 
their operations against the forest, which 
fell fast under their sturdy blows — 
twenty men being constantly employed 
in clearing. Meanwhile King George, 
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the chief of the Deys, had resolved on 
driving the intruders out of the country. 
For this purpose he assembled a pro- 
digious multitude of warriors, and 
advancing secretly to the edge of the 
bush, burst, at a moment when he 
expected to find them unprepared, on 
the Americans. But the Americans 
were not unprepared; they received 
him with great gallantry, kept up a 
warm and well-directed fire, and com- 
pelled him to retreat with the loss o? 
a hundred and fifty men. The nume- 
rical force of the colonists was at this 
time thirty-five persons capable of 
bearing arms ; and the position which 
they had taken up was shewn to be 
too extensive. They therefore con- 
tracted their lines; but the state of 
warlike preparation in which they 
were continually kept, drawing them 
away from the pursuits of trade, their 
provisions again failed them. Fortu- 
nately they were relieved, first by a 
trading-vessel from the Cape, and af- 
terwards by Captain Brassey of Liver- 
pool ; who added to his kindness by 
volunteering to mediate between them 
and the Deys. But his efforts were of 
no avail; and the Americans were a 
second time reduced to the necessity 
of fighting for existence: and a second 
time they prevailed. 

Three Americans were wounded in 
this latter affair, one of them mortally. 
The others recovered, though their 
sufferings were very great in conse- 
quence of the absence of all medical 
aid, and the nature of the missiles — 
copper bolts, which cankered in their 
hurts. With respect to the victors, 
they lay that night on their arms, and 
being startled by what they mistook 
for a second attack of the enemy, 
begun to cannonade in the dark. It 
was a lucky blunder for them, inas- 
much as the sound of firing being 
heard by an English colonial schooner, 
which was laden with stores, and had 
Captain Laing, of the African corps, 
and Midshipman Gordon, with a prize- 
crew, on board, her helm was put up ; 
and the officers landing, a negociation 
was forthwith opened with the Deys. 
It terminated in the establishment of 
a peace, which has continued ever 
since unbroken. Except, therefore, 
the ordinary obstacles of climate, and 
the failure of crops, the colonists have 
had no difficulties to surmount for se- 
veral years; and are now not only 
numerous, but thriving; and not only 




















































































































































































































































































































thriving, but happy and moral. Mores 
over, the influence of their industrious 
and honest habits is beginning to be 
felt by the savages that live nearest to 
them. Civilisation, in fact, is making 
progress in Africa; and that, too, by 
means of instruments, so humble as a 
handful of manumitted slaves, judi- 
ciously trained to use their freedom 
aright, and planted at a distance from 
the chilling effects of old associations. 
It is high time now that we return 
to Mr. Holman, who may be consi- 
dered as prosecuting his voyage all 
this while with great ardour, and pick- 
ing up, wherever the vessel touched, 
stores of curious information. He 
landed, of course, at Cape Coast Cas- 
tle; formed the acquaintance of the 
governor and the chief inhabitants ; 
inspected, as far as we may be per- 
mitted to use the term, the markets, 
the schools, &c.; and drew his own 
inferences touching the general state of 
society. Of the Ashantee war, like- 
wise, of which the causes were yet 
fresh in the recollection of the colonists, 
he obtained very full details; and has 
compiled out of them a narrative which 
it requires some resolution to refrain 
from transcribing. But we must not 
linger over traditions, when so many 
personal adventures demand our no- 
tice. Let it suffice to state, that the 
Eden quitted Cape Coast on the 20th 
of October, and that on the 26th Fer- 
nando Po hove in sight. We must 
quote Mr. Holman’s account of the 
first appearance of the island, in vindi- 
cation of the statement which we have 
elsewhere hazarded as to his skill in 
the description of scenery and costume: 


“« On first approaching the island, its 
mountains were shrouded from view by 
heavy clouds acd a hazy atmosphere ; 
which, however, gradually dispersed as 
we neared the shore, and revealed to 
the eyes of my companions a magnificent 
display of mountain scenery, closely 
studded with large trees, and thick with 
underwood, whose luxuriant foliage of 
various tints and hues, blending with 
the scarcely ruffled bosom of the ocean, 
and the retiring clouds, making the sky 
each moment become more lucid and 
transparent, formed such a variegated 
picture of natural beauty, that we una- 
nimously hailed it as the land of promise. 

‘« It was not long before the scene be- 
gan to assume an aspect of animation, 
the immediate consequence of our arri- 
val; for in less than half an hour after 
we anchored, a number of canoes, with 
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several natives in each, approached us 
for the purposejof bartering the produc- 
tions of their island, namely, yams, fowls, 
palm-wine in calabashes, fish, some boxes 
made of split cane, monkey and snake 
skins, with other trifling articles, for 
pieces of iron hoop, a_few inches long, 
which we afterwards found they made 
into two-edged knives, by beating them 
between stones, till they succeeded in 
shaping the blade to their purpose; when 
they fitted it into a wooden handle, from 
four to six inches in length. In the 
first instance, however, they evinced 
considerable doubt and timidity ; as they 
did not venture to come alongside, but 
kept the stern of their canoes directed 
towards us, to be ready to paddle away 
on the first show of hostility, while a 
man remained in the fore-part to carry 
on the barter. We in vain attempted to 
induce them to come on board, for, 
pointing in reply to their fetish, they 
gave us to understand that this was ei- 
ther prohibited or imprudent. The na. 
tural colour of their skin was not ascer- 
tainable, the whole body being painted, or 
rather daubed over, with a composition 
of clay or ochre, mixed up with palm- 
oil. The prevailing colour was red, 
which seems to belong more exclusively 
to the lower classes; some few, how- 
ever, had used a yellow, and others a 
grey pigment, probably as a mark of dis- 
tinction, and which we afterwards found 
appropriated to the kings, or chief men. 
The faces were much seamed, or scari- 
fied ; while other parts of the body, and 
particularly the abdomen, were more or 
less tattooed. ® ° ® Their 
weapons were wooden well-barbed spears, 
with their points hardened by fire, each 
individual being provided with three or 
four. We afterwards, however, found 
that these were not the only means of 
defence, as they are possessed of slings, 
in the use of which they acquire no in- 
considerable expertness. The canoes 
appeared to be from fifteen to thirty feet 
in length, each capable of containing 
from three tc twelve persons ; these 
were provided with sails made of a kind 
of split rattan matting, of an oblong 
square form, the longer sail placed per- 
pendicularly: and some of them had a 
staff erected in the bow, with a bunch of 
feathers at the top of it.” 


Who would suppose that this was 
written by one destitute of the feeblest 
power of vision? Yet so it is through- 
out. Whenever Mr. Holman has oc- 
casion to describe, the eye of the mind 
becomes lighted up; and he brings 
before us pictures which we acknow- 
ledge to be beautiful, and of which it 
is impossible to doubt the correctness. 
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We have not room to follow the 
thread of our author's narrative, while 
relating the zealous, but, as the event 
has since proved, unavailing efforts, of 
Captain Owen, to establish his colony. 
The hopes of a salubrious climate, 
which had induced the British govern- 
ment to make choice of that spot, were 
seen ere long to have been groundless ; 
and the project, undertaken with the 
most laudable intentions in the world, 
was abandoned. Mr. Holman, however, 
did not remain in the Bight of Biafra 
long enough to witness the catastrophe. 
On the contrary, after bearing his part 
in the ceremony by which Captain 
Owen took formal possession of the 
place, after mixing familiarly with the 
natives, cruising about from river to 
river in search of adventures, and other- 
wise spending two months very agree- 
ably, Mr. Holman quitted the coast, 
perfectly satisfied that there was no- 
thing in the climate of Fernando Po 
which would prove fatal to European 
constitutions after the forest should 
have been cleared away. With this 
happy delusion on his mind, he passed 
on to Prince’s Island, Ascension, and 
Rio Janeiro; taking his passage to the 
last-mentioned place in a Dutch gal- 
liot, which the Eden boarded at sea, 
and to which, at his own desire, Cap- 
tain Owen transferred him. 

Mr. Holman’s health, which was 
delicate when he quitted England, had 
not improved during his outward voy- 
age. He laboured under a severe ca- 
tarrh, and other troublesome symptoms ; 
yet neither his own sufferings, nor the 
remonstrances of an English medical 
gentleman whom he consulted in Rio, 
threw any damp on his spirit of enter- 
prise. After resting in the city long 
enough to make himself master of all 
that was worth knowing, he set out, as 
usual, alone, to visit the gold mines at 
Gongo Soco, about four hundred miles 
up the country. Though the journey 
was attended with much toil, and oc- 
cupied not fewer than seventeen days, 
his health improved under his hard- 
ships ; and the reception which he met 
with from Captain Lyon, and the other 
superintendents of the mining esta- 
blishment, was such as amply to com- 
pensate for his fatigue. His account 
of what befel him, and of the condition 
of the miners at the time, will be read, 
we are sure, with great interest; as 
will the journal of his progress back 
again to Rio. But we must be con- 
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tent to refer our readers to the work 
itself, in both cases; while we transfer 
our attention to the Cape of Good 
Hope, whither, in his majesty’s brig 
Falcon, the author took his passage. 
Do not start, good reader! We have 
no intention whatever of inflicting upon 
you either a statistical or topographical 
description of Caffre-land ; but if you 
fail to peruse with interest the following 
illustration of the social habits of a 
portion of its population, then we can- 
not envy you your stolidity. 


** Baboons,” says Mr. Holman, “ are 
seldom seen in smaller numbers than 
about a hundred in a troop; they move 
in a manner similar to an army in the 
field ; that is, they are apparently con- 
ducted by some fixed rule of discipline ; 
as, for instance, when a detachment de- 
scends from the hills to the plain in 
search of food, some of the largest are 
separated from the main body, and sent 
to occupy the outposts, to watch (it may 
be supposed) the approach of an enemy. 
Should they observe a human being ad- 
vancing towards them, they give notice, 
in a very sonorous voice, to their com- 
rades, calling out distinctly, ‘ Yahoo!’ 
This cry can be heard at so great a dis- 
tance, that it is generally the first inti- 
mation which the intruder receives of 
his vicinity to their quadruped army. 

“On receiving this signal, the fo. 
raging party returns to the main body, 
and the whole troop rapidly retires to- 
ward their fastnesses in the mountains ; 
the most able-bodied animals acting as 
rear-guard to cover the retreat of their 
weaker brethren. Once in the moun- 
tains, they defy all pursuit; for they 
skip from rock to rock like mountain- 
deer, and should a dog overtake their 
rear-guard, he is certain to be torn in 
pieces in an instant. 

‘« Baboons are uncommonly sagacious 
in their manner of robbing gardens, and 
this they do as often as they can fiud an 
opportunity, especially in the fruit sea- 
son, when they occasion great destruc- 
tion. They usually make their incur. 
sions while the family are at dinner, or 
taking their siesta; and if a slave be 
placed to watch the garden at those 
times, he usually goes to sleep on his 
post, overcome partly by the heat, and 
partly by habit: therefore, these mis- 
chievous animals could not by any pos- 
sibility select a period better adapted to 
their purpose. And I am told that it is 
truly laughable to see them at those 
times hopping off with their respective 
prizes ; carrying, perhaps, a melon, ora 
pumpkin, under an arm, as they go 
gibbering away to luxuriate at leisure. 

‘* There cannot be a doubt that these 
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creatures have laws by which they regu- 
late the conduct of their community, 
and inflict punishment upon transgres- 
sors. This opinion is substantiated by 
an incident to which a friend of mine 
and his wife were eye-witnesses. Some 
months previous to the period of the 
event I am about to mention, the gentle- 
man requested a gardener to procure for 
him a baboon of the largest size, but, on 
account of the difficulty in capturing one 
of that description, his wishes were still 
unfulfilled ; when one day, as he and his 
wife were riding towards the gardener’s 
house, their attention was attracted by 
loud shrieks from the side of a hill, and 
they perceived, drawn out in order, two 
parties of baboons, at about sixty yards’ 
distance from each other. Midway be- 
tween these parties stood a particularly 
large animal, apparently a culprit, in the 
act of receiving punishment ; for while 
my amazed friends looked, they saw a 
baboon advance alternately from each 
troop, and, after each had bitten the pri- 
soner, pass on, to be followed by others 
in like order: at each infliction the of- 
fender screamed hideously, but with the 
most imperturbable gravity the punish- 
ment went on; and my friends pursued 
their ride while the ceremony was yet in 
operation, not, however, without hazard- 
ing many conjectures as to the probable 
nature of the culprit’s offence. It was 
not long before sufficient grounds arose 
for a belief that he had been guilty of 
negligence on his watch: for the gar- 
dener came forward to state that he had 
at length captured a baboon, but that he 
could not accomplish his design until he 
had shot the animal. My friend here 
believed that there was sufficient au- 
thority for his convictions respecting 
their organised principles of action, as 
well as that the scene he had witnessed 
arose out of the destruction of the crea- 
ture in his possession. 

** Some time after this incident, the 
same gentleman procured a large female 
baboon alive, who was very fond of play- 
ing with the children, but very mis- 
chievously disposed whenever she hap- 
pened to be loosened from her confine- 
ment ; breaking china, glass, or any thing 
that chanced to be in her way. On one 
occasion, she ran off with a valuable 
chronometer ; luckily, however, the only 
injuries the article sustained were the 
Joss of the hands and the destruction of 
the glass. 

“ Her frolics, however, threatened to 
terminate much more tragically at a sub- 
sequent period ; spreading a panic of 
consternation throughout the household. 
The exploit, so alarming in its effects, 
was as follows:—Some repairs being in 
progress on the roof of the house, a long 
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ladder had been placed against the top, 
and up this ladder Mrs. Baboon took it 
into her head to wander, but not alone, 
Watching her opportunity, with that 
extraordinary sagacity so nearly ap- 
proaching to the reasoning faculty, and 
which renders these creatures so painful 
a satire on humanity —she waited until 
the nurse was occupied in some domestic 
duties, and then stealing to the cradle, 
where reposed an infant of nine months 
old, she carefully raised the child in her 
arms and carried it undiscovered to the 
house-top. Just as she gained the roof, 
a person below discerned the infant, and 
alarmed the family : they, afraid to ter- 
rify the baboon lest that should cause 
the destruction of the child, knew not 
how to proceed, until a black servant 
undertook the delicate office of following 
the animal. The feelings of the family 
I leave to the imagination of my readers. 
Those who are themselves parents may 
form an idea of the agonised anxiety 
with which the approaches of the faith- 
ful domestic were witnessed. Happily 
— miraculously, I may say, the baboon 
remained immovable at her station, and 
quietly resigned the infant into the 
hands of its preserver; her object in 
carrying off the child seemed to be to 
enjoy the pleasure of feeding it unmo- 
lested, for she had filled her cheeks with 
food, and was found busily forcing the 
babe’s mouth open, endeavouring to 
cram it full of the food: so that, had she 
not providentially been seen, there is no 
doubt that out of pure kindness she 
would speedily have choked the little 
sufferer. This baboon was afterwards 
given to a gentleman, who brought it 
to England.” 


Among other excursions in which 
he indulged, Mr. Holman paid a visit 
to Cape Point, principally, as it would 
seem, for the purpose of scaling a rock, 
which surpasses in altitude the rest of 
Southern Africa. 


“« We re-ascended the cliff,” says he, 
after describing his progress into a re- 
markable cave, ‘‘and made our way to 
the top of a rock over the cave, 276 feet 
above it, in a perpendicular line ; and 
where it was, with great difficulty, that 
I persuaded my friends to allow me to 
sit on the extreme point; and I was 
obliged repeatedly to assure them that 
my confidence was founded on experience 
before I could gain their consent. I 
must admit that the seat was very dan- 
gerous, especially as the occupier must 
allow his legs to hang over the rock ; 
but to me it was less so than to those 
who enjoy the blessing of sight: for, 
strange as it may appear, it is no less 
true than singular, that since my loss of 
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vision I have ever felt myself more se- 
cure upon a precipice, than while I had 
the power of looking down upon the 
dizzy scene below. This does not pro- 
ceed from bravado, or insensibility to 
the danger, because I always wish that 
to be clearly explained to me; and the 
better I understand it, the more con- 
fidence I feel in my own power of self- 
possession: it enables me to turn my 
whole attention to the sense of touch, 
which having ceased to be acted on by 
the nervousness communicated from the 
visual organ, is firm and secure. Many 
ersons on an eminence have been made 
so giddy by the prospect below, that the 
limbs have become utterly paralysed ; 
and others complain of an almost irre- 
sistible propensity to cast themselves 
down, though certain that a dreadful 
death would be the consequence of the 
act. This arises from mere irritability 
of the nervous system, amounting, for 
the time, to absolute frensy. But to 
these sensations I am not subject, sim- 
ply, as I suppose, because, being aware 
of my danger, I am better prepared to 
meet it; which I am not disheartened 
from doing by any exaggerated impres- 
sions of the perils by which I am sur- 
rounded. 

“‘ Gratified as I was in finding myself 
seated on the highest pinnacle of South- 
ern Africa, I thought that the most ap- 
propriate manner in which a British 
subject could evince his triumphant and 
patriotic feelings was by proposing to 
drink the health of the then reigning 
monarch of Great Britain, George the 
Fourth ; adding a hope, that the terri- 
tory around us might never be wrested 
from the crown of England. This toast 
was received with enthusiasm, and drank 
in prime Madeira, out of a limpet-shell, 
for want of a proper goblet, which I still 
preserve as a memorial of that event.” 


Mr. Holman visited all the principal 
outstations of the colony; among which 
he gives the preference, in every re- 
spect, to the settlement on the Knysna: 
and he is borne out in his judgment 
by the authority of every intelligent 
traveller who has stood beside the mar- 
gin of that noble river. It is, indeed, 
surprising, how any representations of 
interested parties should have induced 
the government to take a different view 
of the subject. Yet so it is; for at 
Port Francis, on the Kowie, closed up 
by a bar at its mouth, on which, even 
in spring-tides, there are not more than 
seven feet water, a custom-house, with 
a port-captain and all the accustomed 
staff of a royal harbour, have been 
planted ; while in the Knysna, frigates 
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in all weathers, and line-of-battle ships, 
provided they have skilful pilots on 
board, may find shelter. Where na- 
ture has settled such a point as this, 
however, it is useless for man to con- 
travene her decree. The Knysna must 
eventually become the great mart of 
the Cape colony; and will be so, un- 
less we greatly mistake the matter, ere 
many years elapse. 

Passing by the lively description 
of our author’s intercourse with the 
more polished society of Southern 
Africa, as well as of his journey over 
the mountains to George Town, we 
shall introduce him at once into the 
family of Mr. Van Roey, a respectable 
Dutch farmer, occupying what the 
Spaniards call an estantia at the foot 
of the Craddock Kloof pass : 


“ T arrived,” says he, ‘‘at a period of 
festivity, such as I had not before wit- 
nessed at the house ofa boor. It wasa 
feast held in honour of his two daugh- 
ters, who bad been married on the pre- 
ceding Sunday to the sons of respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood. One to 
a son of Zondag, whose waggon I had 
passed about an hour before, taking his 
bride home. The other daughter had 
become the wife of a son of Hynam, and 
this couple still remained in the house, 
It is the custom among the farmers, on 
the evening of a wedding, to drink the 
health of the new married couple imme- 
diately after supper; upon which signal 
the bride retires, accompanied by the 
ladies, who assist her in disrobing, 
When the bridegroom receives permis- 
sion to enter the bridal chamber, he is 
accompanied thither by all the gentle- 
men, not only to the door, but into the 
room, to view the bride in her novel 
situation: after a few moments the bride. 
groom is left alone, and the rest run off 
to the festive hall in boisterous merri- 
ment, where they continue drinking, 
smoking, and singing, throughout the 
greater part of the night. It is not un. 
common for young couples, even upon 
the wedding-night, to sleep in the same 
room with other married people; but if 
they are less punctilious in matters of 
modesty than we of enlightened Europe, 
it must be conceded that in one parti- 
cular at least they are more moral, for 
the farmers’ daughters are very scrupu- 
lous about the conduct of the young’ ba- 
chelors, and no young man suspected of 
being intimate with the slave-girls would 
be admitted as a suitor to any respectable 
farmer’s daughter. The farmers are also 
very careful in providing for their off- 
spring, which they accomplish in the 
following manner. On the birth of a 
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child a cow is set aside, which with its 
increase is considered the child’s pro- 
perty ; as also one or more slave-children. 

““ Young people are, however, accus- 
tomed to be kept under the strictest con- 
trol by their parents, and very rarely 
marry without their perfect acquiescence ; 
indeed their matrimonial connexions are 
geverally arranged by them, the contract 
being a mere matter of bargain: for in- 
stance, one farmer says to another, ‘ If I 
give my daughter so many head of cattle 
to marry your son, what will you give 
him?’ The agreement being made, the 
subsequent arrangement between the 
younger parties does not often occupy 
more than a few minutes, even supposing 
that they had never met before. On the 
day of marriage the husband takes pos- 
session of his own cattle, which gene- 
rally consists of a team of oxen, to the 
number of ten or twelve, which have 
previously been broken in under his 
own inspection; and also of his intended 
bride’s portion of ten or twelve cows. 
The bridegroom’s father furnishes a 
waggon, the bride’s mother a bed and 
cooking utensils ; these are placed con- 
veniently in the waggon, and with them 
the young people set out on their jour- 
ney to some part favourable to the feed- 
ing of cattle — probably a spot that had 
been previously selected, and of which 
they solicit a grant from government; 
oa when they have occupied it three 
years, as a request-place or farm, it is 
usually granted to them. On arriving 
at their destination they build what is 
termed a Hartebeest house, by fixing 
rough unhewn spars, either of mimosa 
or bamboo, into the ground, securing 
them together at the top, and thatching 
both roof and walls with rushes: this, 
with a kraal for their cattle, their slaves, 
and a Hottentot family, apprenticed to 
them for seven or fourteen years, as the 
case may be, forms their establishment ; 
but until this habitation is completed, 
their waggon answers all the purposes 
of a dwelling. They live on the produce 
of their guns, game being abundant, un- 
til their herd of cattle is sufficiently in- 
creased to warrant slaughter and sale. 
Thus a new-married couple in the inte- 
rior of Africa are set out in life at a 
trifling expense, and in a few years they 
become, in the estimation of their neigh- 
bours and friends, independent, if not 
wealthy.” 


After a thorough survey of the Cape 
colony, Mr. Holman took a passage in 
the Maidstone frigate towards Port 
Louis, in the Mauritius. From that 
port he proceeded to Madagascar, of 
which Captain Lyons, of the Jaseur, 
was about to make a survey. Being 
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invited by the king to pay him a visit, 
the officers landed, and the following 
is a description of the scene to which 
they became witnesses : 


“« About ten o’clock I accompanied 
Captain Lyons, Mr. Liardet, first-lieu- 
tenant, and Mr. Austin, the surgeon, to 
wait on his majesty. Immediately on 
our landing we were received by a guard 
of black men, clothed as simply as the 
boat’s crew, but carrying muskets, bayo. 
nets, and spears, in excellent order. We 
were conducted to a house near the pa- 
lace, where we waited some time in a 
large room, used for the double purpose 
of an officer’s guard-room and a school- 
room ; but, ifone might judge from the 
French prints that adorned the walls, the 
system of morality taught there was not 
the most pure. The barracks were near 
this house, being inclosed within the 
same palisade. In about half an hour 
we were informed that the king was 
ready to receive us. This long delay 
had been occasioned by preparations for 
the levee; and during nearly the whole 
time the noises of drums and conchs, 
mingling wiih the voices of men, wo- 
men, and children, had been resounding 
in our ears. We were at last conducted 
through an extensive court, along which 
were ranged about one hundred women 
on our left, disposed in three classes, 
each of which were distinguished by a 
particular coloured costume. As we 
passed, they were occupied in singing 
and clapping their hands; their dresses, 
however, did not seem to sit very easily 
upon them, which was not surprising, as 
they generally wear nothing more than a 
piece of linen tied round their waist. 
The set nearest the palace were attired 
in striped blue and white cotton, one 
portion of which was disposed as a 
shawl, so as to cover the upper part of 
the neck and cross over in front ; a short 
petticoat of the same material completed 
the dress: their heads were unadorned, 
except by their long hair, which was 
finely plaited and oiled. The second set 
were dressed in a similar manner, only 
the cotton was of a gay Indian shawl de- 
sign ; and the third set differed only in 
the pattern of their shawls, which were 
of a bright scarlet ground, dotted with 
white spots. On our right was ranged, 
firstly, the king’s guards, about one hun- 
dred in number, armed with muskets and 
spears in good order; their uniform con- 
sisted merely of a white cloth fastened 
round their waist—they had neither hats 
nor caps: they presented arms as we 
passed. Next to these was a band of 
musicians, surrounded by a number of 
spearmen, whose spears were larger than 
those carried by the other soldiers, and 
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resembled in form a serjeant’s halbert, 
without the cross-bar, The band con- 
sisted of king’s and queen’s conchs, 
drums, and bamboo guitars. These lat- 
ter are made from pieces of bamboo, be- 
tween four and five feet long, and from 
three to four inches in diameter; the 
strings are cut out of the solid cone, 
from one joint to another: without sepa- 
rating the string at any part from the 
main piece, the strings are raised at dif- 
ferent distances by small bridges, vary- 
ing from one to three inches. There are 
eight strings in all, four taking one-fourth 
part of the circle; the other four are 
equi-distant in the remaining space. 
The extreme length of the one which 
we examined was about three feet seven 
inches, and from joint to joint two feet 
seven inches; the diameter was three 
inches, and there was a small hole in the 
inside through the centre of the joints. 

“ On entering the presence-chamber 
his majesty came forward, and taking 
Captain Lyons by the hand, conducted 
him to a chair upon his right — Lieute- 
nant Liardet, Mr. Austin, and myself, 
following ; and having shaken us all by 
the hand, the king directed us to take 
our seats in succession. His majest 
was attended by the commandant of his 
troops, and by his council, consisting of 
sixteen persons, who formed a circle 
round the room. In compliance with 
the king’s request, Captain Lyons had 
brought with him one of the Madagascar 
boys belonging to the ship, and, with 
the aid of his interpretations, the king 
gave Captain Lyons every possible as- 
surance of his good disposition towards 
the English, declaring that he used every 
exertion in his power to prevent the 
traffic for slaves in his dominions; as a 
proof of which, he said that he had re- 
cently destroyed a French slave-vessel, 
and recovered thirty-four inhabitants, 
who had been illicitly obtained.” 

« . * * 


“The king was about thirty years of 
age, five feet six inches in height, very 
stout, with dark hair, and a dark mustee 
complexion. He was dressed in a scarlet 
coat, nearly new, with two very good 
gold epaulets, a white shirt and trow- 
sers, blue waistcoat, black cravat, and 
boots cut down the middle. He ap- 
peared to be rather uneasy in his state- 
dress, and it was quite evident that it 
had not been made for him. His sword 
occupied a large share of his attention, 
as he was constantly endeavouring to 
display the sword-knot to the best ad- 
vantage. His countenance, had it been 
allowed its natural play of feature, would 
have been extremely pleasing, but upon 
so stately an occasion it was invested 
with all the courtly dignity correspond- 
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ent to the ceremonial. The commandant 
was about six feet in height; he had 
also a complexion very similar to the 
king’s, with high cheek-bones, and a 
face shaped extremely like an egg: his 
hair was black, with a slight curl; eyes 
very sunken, and piercing in expression ; 
his mouth was rather large, but his lips 
were not remarkably thick. He was 
dressed in a scarlet coat, with two gold 
epaulets, rather the worse for wear; he 
had also a white shirt and stockings, 
blue trowsers, with a black cravat and 
shoes. There was also an officer dressed 
all in blue, with gold epaulets and plain 
buttons; he likewise had a white shirt 
and black cravat: the seams of his trow- 
sers were decorated with silver lace, but 
he had drawn them up at least a foot too 
high, the ends of his trowsers just cover- 
ing the tops of his boots. This magni- 
ficent personage appeared to us to be an 
artillery officer of high rank. 

‘The rest of the court circle was 
composed of plain-coated gentlemen, 
who received less deference from their 
countrymen than did their laced and 
epauletted friends, who appeared to give 
a tone to the whole company. 

** We had on our landing been sur- 
rounded by a number of the natives, who 
escorted us from the boat to the palace ; 
and we found them equally upon the 
alert at our departure, but they were 
not so ill-bred as to press upon us, or 
even to approach us too nearly.” 


Compare this with the following 
sketch of the style of society in Mo- 
zambique. It is the ménage of a Eu- 
ropean governor, which is thus de- 
scribed : 


‘* His excellency’s domestic arrange- 
ments were, however, entirely exempt 
from all attempts at elegance; and the 
following specimen will afford a pretty 
correct notion of the ornamental part of 
the appendages. The sideboard was il. 
luminated with four candles, stuck in— 
what think you, gentle reader? do your 
sensitive nerves tremble with apprehen- 
sion of some violation of taste or fashion? 
What will you say, when I tell you that 
four claret bottles supplied the place of 
candelabras? How will you be shocked 
when I add that it was a barbarous in- 
difference, and not by any means the 
exigency of necessity, that occasioned 
this want of comfort in the governor’s 
appointments? for he could have been 
amply supplied with household comforts, 
for the mere trouble of an application in 
the proper quarter: but he was an easy 
man, who cared for nothing beyond the 
accumulation of wealth, of which he had 
acquired a very competent share, through 
his profits on the slaves that had been 
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exported from his government, where he 
had been resident four years, and from 
which he was at this period in daily ex- 
pectation of being relieved. It might 
be imagined that his daughters ought to 
have conducted their father’s household 
in a more civilised fashion, but when we 
consider how much the mind is debased 
by association, we shall cease to wonder 
that young people, sprung from such a 
father, and so waited upon, should have 
few elegant ideas. 

‘* There were present a few Portu- 
guese officers, one of whom was a colo- 
nel, but perfectly black, with a woolly 
head ; notwithstanding his complexion, 
however, he was by far the most polite 
person among them. We had some 
dancing in the evening, to the music of 
a piano, played by a serjeant, and two 
violins, played by blacks.” 


We wish that we had room for Mr. 
Holman’s amusing account of the do- 
mestic customs of the people of Mada- 
gascar. It is admirably given; as are 
likewise his sketches during a second 
visit which he paid to Mauritius. 
Take, as a specimen, the following 
history of the adventures of a state- 
prisoner from Ceylon : 


“The most intelligent person among 
the prisoners was a priest, who practised 
medicine, and who, after examining my 
eyes, declared that there was a person 
in his country who could restore my 
sight, but that he could not relieve me 
for want of his own remedies. This 
man (familiarly called John, but whose 
real name was I-higamme) was so ex- 
traordinary a character, that a few events 
of his life may not be thought inappro- 
priately intoduced. He was born at 
Harispattoo, a village a few miles dis- 
tant from Kandy, about the year 1793. 
At seven years of age he was brought 
to Kandy, and placed in the temple 
* Malwatte Wihare,’ to be educated for 
the priesthood ; here he remained until 
he had attained his twenty-first year, at 
which period it is the custom for the 
sacerdotal candidate to leave the temple 
for a few months, for the purpose of 
practising his priestly duties in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

“‘ During this period it was his for. 
tune to make the acquaintance of Sir 
J. D'Oyley, a British resident at Kandy, 
who professed himself a convert to the 
religion of the country, and into whose 
household I-higamme was received as 
spiritual director. Soon after this he 
acquired the favour of the Kandyan 
chiefs, who valued his cunning and tact, 
and who, when they planned to bring 
about a revolution that should expel the 
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British, fixed upon I-higamme, as a fit 
person to execute the most difficult part 
of their undertaking. This was to pro- 
cure the presence of a prince of the tribe 
of Ava, or Siam, whom they desired to 
elect as king. For this purpose, I- 
higamme was furnished with money and 
valuable presents, collected by voluntary 
contributions from the chiefs, for the 
King of Siam, and despatched to Co- 
lombo, where, under the plea that he 
wished to improve himself in his reli- 
gious studies, he expected to obtain the 
consent of the governor, General Brown- 
rigg, to his voyage ; and as the religion 
of Siam and Ava is the same as that of 
Kandy, it was hoped that the motive 
assigned would pass current, and that, 
once in Siam, he should have no difficulty 
in procuring a prince, who was to te 
smuggled to Kandy in the character of 
a priest. 


** When, however, I-higamme reached 
Colombo, he admitted a Malay chief into 
his confidence, who persuaded him to 
abandon his project of visiting Siam and 
Ava, and rather to open a communica- 
tion with the two brothers of the Queen 
of Rajady Baujasingha, who were con- 
fined at Negombo, and in whose favour 
the Kandyans were already deeply inte- 
rested. Accordingly the friends set out 
that night, and arriving the following 
morning, mingled with the market-peo- 
ple, and contrived to confer with some 
of the princes’ attendants, to whom they 
intrusted a letter, written upon a palm. 
leaf, and concealed in a pine-apple. 
This epistle reached its destination, and 
an answer was returned by the same 
means ; the servants having persuaded 
the sentinels, that the pine-apple was 
returned on account of the exorbitant 
price demanded by the vendor. How- 
ever, the reply was very different to 
what they expected, for the princes de- 
clared that they would not voluntarily 
advance in the cause, but that, if forcibly 
brought forward, they should ceztainly 
act in conjunction with the wishes of 
the rebellious party. On receipt of this 
letter, the disappointed confederates re- 
turned to Colombo; when the Malay 
chief summoned the principal and petty 
officers of the Malay troops which he 
had formerly commanded, but who were 
now in the British service, and, by the 
exertions of a little accustomed influence 
and a few presents, brought them all to 
enter into his views. Unfortunately, 
however, for the conspirators, the in- 
trigue was discovered by the British go- 
vernment; and while l-higamme was on 
his way back to Kandy, to acquaint the 
chiefs of the necessary change in his 
plans, his Malay confederate was tuken 
into custody, and sent as a prisoner to 
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Pont de Galle. Scarcely had I-higamme 
reached the temple at Kandy, before he 
received anintimation from Sir J. D’'Oyley 
that he must return to Colombo, whither 
a troop of soldiers was already prepared 
to conduct him, Against this order there 
was no appeal: but on his journey he 
contrived to escape from his guards in 
the night-time, and gaining the habita- 
tion of a friend, he was safely protected 
in a cave by day, and in his house by 
night, for some weeks. During this 
period, I-higamme changed his priest’s 
dress for that of a peasant, and allowed 
his hair and beard to grow: when his 
disguise was completed he issued from 
his hiding-place, and went to Diamban- 
gammawe, in the Seven Korles, near 
Kornegalle (a military post), where he 
lived as a peasant until the rebellion 
broke out in 1818, at which time he 
joined the party of the Pretender Vil- 
baaur, who had likewise been a priest, 
and who took advantage of the super- 
stition of the people, by persuading them 
that Katragamme, one of their deities, 
had appeared to him in a dream, and 
chosen him to be their king. I-higamme 
was immediately appointed governor of 
a small district, where he displayed so 
much ability and activity, that he was 
rapidly promoted to a station of greater 
responsibility. But his honours seemed 
doomed to fade as soon as touched; for 
scarcely had he tasted the full partici- 
pation of his patron’s good fortune, be- 
fore the spring whence flowed his success 
became dry. The pretender being taken 
prisoner by Madugalle, the chiefs, after 
a fruitless stand for another king, be- 
coming disunited, their troops were dis- 
persed, and 1-higamme was again left to 
himself. 

“* Finding it desirable to provide for 
his own safety, l-higamme shaved off 
his beard, assumed the costume of the 
nobles who reside near the coast, and, 
attended by several general officers, at- 
tempted to pass through the country as 
a nobleman and his suite. In this de- 
sign he was interrupted by a rencontre 
with a party of soldiers, who, suspicious 
of their appearance, took them all into 
custody: however, I-higamme exerted 
himself so well on behalf of his supposed 
servants, that they were released, and 
himself only retained to answer any 
charge that might be brought against 
the party. Fortune had not, it seems, 
yet quite deserted our hero; for on ap- 
proaching the military station, he con- 
trived to take advantage of a momentary 
indulgence, and darting into the thickest 
part of the jungle, made such good use 
of his legs that he was seen no more by 
the soldiers. He slept that night in the 
verandah of a house, among a crowd of 
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persons, and got off in the morning to, 
his old residence in the Seven Korles. 
Here ill-luck overtook him ; he was in- 
formed against, and made prisoner by a 
military party from Kornegalle, where 
Colonel] Hook commanded, when on the 
point of setting out with a present of 
fruit, to surrender himself into the hands 
of that officer. 

“After this event he was sent to 
Kandy, where, with the rebel chiefs, he 
was tried by a court-martial ; when he 
and three others, Keppettepola, Madu- 
galle, and Pilimi Talawe, were sentenced 
to death, The two former were duly 
executed, but Pilimi Talawe received a 
mitigation of his sentence into trans- 
portation for life; which mercy was also 
extended to the priest, whimsically 
enough, because he had cunningly made 
himself so ill by medicine, that he was 
pronounced unable to appear in time at 
the place of execution.” 


Having carried our author to Cey- 
lon, we cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing his account of an elephant 
hunt: 


“ Saturday, May 1, 1830.—At day- 
light we all set off on horseback, attended 
by four men to carry the arms, which 
consisted of three double and four single. 
barrel guns, all loaded with ball: we had 
also one man for each horse, and a guide 
well acquainted with all the elephant 
haunts. Soon after leaving the village 
we found ourselves in an elephant track, 
but did not perceive any of the animals. 
Our route lay principally through marshy 
plains, and a chain of small tanks, until 
we arrived on the plain, near the large 
tank of Killiwitte; in and near which 
we saw immense herds of buffaloes, and 
had every reason to suppose that there 
were great numbers of elephants in the 
surrounding jungle, whither they are 
accustomed to return at daylight to feed 
upon creepers and yams. Another rea- 
son for their retreat into the shade of the 
jungle at daylight is the weakness of 
their eye-sight, which prevents their 
seeing well during the glare of the sun; 
when they depend chiefly on their senses 
of smelling and hearing, which are said 
to be very acute. Their visits to the 
tanks are less frequent in the one mon- 
soon than in the other; because during 
the north-east monsoon, which is the 
rainy season, they find the jungle suffi- 
ciently cool, and can procure as much 
moisture as they require, by subsisting 
on the damp leaves and creepers which 
cling around the young trees. 

“In the neighbourhood of Trincoma- 
lee, elephants are very numerous all the 
year round ; but in the hot season, as 
you advance towards Kandy, you find 
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that they retreat from the north-east side 
of the island to the retired tanks in the 
interior, or large forests in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandy. Of the smaller de- 
scriptions of game we saw abundance — 
deers, wild hogs, and a great variety of 
birds ; among which were peacocks, 
jungle-fowl, ortolans, &c. We returned 
to breakfast at the village, where we 
found our old enemies, the musquitoes, 
sand-flies, &c. ; nuisances for which the 
place was remarkable, owing to its low 
swampy situation. 

** About three in the afternoon we left 
Toporé, with the intention of passing the 
night at the village of Killiwitte, after 
making a tour round the right bank of 
the great tank, close to the jungle; and, 
at four o'clock, we sat down under some 
brushwood, to wait the appearance of 
game. In a short time, five or six ele- 
phants were seen issuing from the jungle ; 
but, unfortunately, on the opposite side 
of the tank, so that we could not ap- 
proach them. In a few minutes after- 
wards, however, two large elephants 
came out on our side, within a quarter 
of a mile of the place where we were 
stationed ; but being disturbed by a herd 
of buffaloes scampering about the plain, 
they immediately returned to cover. It 
was not long before a large elephant, 
the leader of a herd, emerged from the 
jungle, to see that all was clear; but the 
buffaloes again disturbed our sport, and 
he retreated greatly annoyed, roaring, 
and crushing every thing before him for 
about one hundred yards: he then stop- 
ped, and lashed his trunk so furiously 
that he was clearly heard by us, although 
we were a considerable distance from 
him. Our sportsmen followed him into 
the jungle, but the bushes were so thick 
that a fair shot could not be obtained ; 
however, they fired at twenty yards, 
when he roared again, and made off with 
every demonstration of the most vengeful 
ire. Shortly afterthis we attacked another, 
with no better success. Notwithstanding 
our frequent disappointments, we had 
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soon further game in view, another large 
herd having appeared on the skirts of 
the jungle ; upon which the major and 
my cousin fired at the two largest, who 
advanced to charge their assailants, sup- 
ported by the whole herd. All the guns 
were now discharged in succession, which 
placed the sportsmen in a most critical 
situation, as there was no doubt that two 
of the elephants were mortally wounded ; 
and the rest roared and rushed to and 
fro, threatening to attack their assailants 
every instant. This alarmed another 
herd of fifteen elephants, which had not 
been previously seen ; but there was 
just sufficient time to reload behind a 
bush, at which moment the party were 
actually between the two herds, and were 
compelled to step out to receive two 
elephants, which they saluted with ball 
at about twelve yards’ distance, in such 
style, that they immediately retreated, 
with just strength enough to reach the 
jungle, where they remained with the 
other herd, roaring, lashing their trunks, 
and occasionally shewing themselves, as 
if they menaced a second attack, or in. 
tended forcing their way to the tank. It 
now became too dark for us to remain 
with any degree of prudence ; we there- 
fore proceeded towards the village of 
Killiwitte, about two miles distant, where 
we arrived soon after dark. 


** It may be asked, where I was during 
this interesting scene? In reply, I beg 
to acquaint my readers that I continued 
on horseback, as close to my friends as 
they would allow me, and generally con- 
trived to be within speaking distance; 
for I believe that I was as fully excited, 
and as much interested in the sport as 
any person present.” 


This must do. Mr. Holman’s book, 
of which the concluding volume has 
not yet appeared, would do credit to 
any traveller. Considered as the pro- 
duction of a blind man, it is, as we 
have elsewhere said, quite wonderful. 





THE THREE SISTERS. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


Suepnerps and friends! you all are well aware 
That I have visited the fairy land ; 









And though not of that visionary clime, 
But a poor erring mortal, I will tell 

A tale as pure, as wonderful, and full 
Of mystery, as if in other worlds 











I had it learned. The tale is very old. 
I had it from a simple peasant’s mouth, 
An oi. grey hind upon the Sidley hills, 
Who trustful vouched its truth, With faltering tongue 
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And palpitating heart T say my tale. 
O, be my soul rapt to the estimate 
At which I hold the prize! — a poet’s meed, 
And the divine and holy narrative. 
Once on a time, in that sweet northern land 
Called Otholine, the heathen Hongar landed, 
And laid waste city, church, and fruitful dale— 
The rampart and the flood in vain withstood him: 
Even to the base of the unconquered Grampians 
He bare with fire and sword. Destruction groaned 
Behind his host, and trembling dread before ; 
And all who would not kneel and sacrifice 
To his strange northern gods, he put to death. 
Some few renounced the cross for sordid life, 
And dread of unheard torments. Men were roasted, 
Matrons impaled, and pure virginity 
Given to the rude and reckless soldiery, 
By Odin’s children to be humbled ! 
Then were they, decked with flowers and ornaments, 
Led forth in pairs unto the horrid shrine, 
And sacrificed to Odin. At that time 
There lived three beauteous sisters, of the line 
Of mighty kings. They were so passing fair, 
That all who saw them wondered ; and all men, 
Who wondered at their beauty, pined in love. 
Hongar and Hubbar, these two heathen brothers, 
And princes of the Danes, heard of their fame, 
Their beauty, and their excellence of nature, 
And sent to seize them in their father’s tower, 
Which on the heights of Stormont stood secure. 
The castle was surprised, the virgins seized, 
And carried to the camp in dire dismay ; 
There to their dreadful trial were they brought, 
And bid to curse the sacred name they feared 
And worshipped ; to renounce the holy cross, 
And worship Odin; or give up their bodies 
To shame, to ignominy, and to death, 
On Odin’s hideous altar! Woful choice ! 
Marley and Morna both kneeled and entreated, 
Begging a little time to ponder on 
The hard alternative —’twas all they asked. 
But young and sprightly Lena, fairest she 
Of Albyn’s virgins, browed the invader’s threat 
With dauntless eye; that eye, whose liquid smile 
In love’s sweet converse had been formed to beam. 
“ Thou savage heathen!” cried she ; “ dost thou think 
T’ intimidate the royal maids of Albyn 
To thy most barbarous and beastly faith? 
Tyrant! thou art deceived. I dare thine ire! 
Thou may’st torment me, for I’m in thine hands ; 
And thy heart ne’er knew pity. Thou may’st tear 
This tender fragile form with piercing irons ; 
But my soul’s purity thou never shalt 
Subdue by threat, by engine, or by flame : 
Thee and thy god I scorn! I curse you both! 
I lean upon the Rock that will not yield, 
And put my trust in One whose mighty arm 
Can crush thee and thy idol to an atom: 
I know He’ll save me; He will save us all, 
If we but trust him without sinful dread. 
Here underneath his bleeding cross I kneel, 
And cast myself and my poor sisters here 
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Upon his mercy. Here I make a vow 
To stand for him, and for his sacred truth, 
And for no other. Now, thou ruthless savage! 
Here I defy thee. Do thy worst to us, 
And thou shalt see if Jesus or if Odin 
Shall overcome, and who can best preserve 
Their faithful worshippers. I feel a joy, 
A transport in my soul. My prayer is heard ; 
And He, once cradled on a Virgin’s knee, 
For that bless’d Virgin’s sake will rescue us.” 
The heathen brothers smiled; and Hongar said, 
“ Tow wildly sweet the little Christian looks ! 
I make my choice to humble and prepare her 
For the base slave of Odin’s warlike hills. 
Go, warriors! lock them up in donjon deep 
Until the hour of midnight, when the rites 
Of Odin shall begin; then will we send, 
And bring them to the test, and all shall see 
Whose God is most in might, and who must yield.” 
In prison dark the virgins were immured, 
With sevenfold gates and sevenfold bars shut in. 
Soon as they were alone, the sisters twain, 
Marley and Morna, in fond tears embraced 
Their younger sister, lauded her high soul, 
And vowed with her to stand, with her to die, 
Unsullied in the faith they had been taught. 
Then did they kneel on the cold donjon floor, 
And, one by one, offered their fervent prayers 
At Mercy’s footstool. Chiefly were their vows 
Made to the Holy Virgin, for they hoped 
That she would save their pure virginity 
From sin’s pollution. Never did prayers ascend 
Up to high heaven with greater fervency ; 
And, as the hour of midnight on them drew, 
They kneeled, and side by side, with lifted hands, 
And eyes turned toward heaven, sung aloud 
A simple holy hymn to their Redeemer. 
The trumpets now were sounding, while the host 
Arose from wine and wassail to prepare 
The baleful sacrifice of Christian souls. 
The virgins heard, and trembled as they kneeled. 
And beauteous Lena raised her slender hands, 
And prayed, with many tears, that the Almighty 
Would stretch forth his right hand, and close their eyes 
In everlasting sleep, to save them from 
Self-slaughter, or the fate they dreaded more. 
While yet the words were but in utterance, 
And ere the vow was vowed, they heard the gates 
Unbarred, one after one, and saw the lights 
Glance through the lurid gloom. Each youthful heart 
Turned, as it were, to stone; for well they knew 
The Danish soldiers came to lead them forth 
To shame and death. They kept their humble posture, 
With hands and eyes upraised ; for they expected 
No pity nor compassion, save from heaven. 
The inmost door upon its hinges turned, 
Like thunder out of tune; and, lo! there entered 
No heathen soldier, but a radiant form, 
Covered with light as with a flowing robe. 
In his right hand he bore a golden rod, 
And in his left a lamp, that shone as bright 
As noonday sun. A thousand thousand gems 
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From off his raiment cast their dazzling hues ; 
Diamonds and rubies formed alternate stars, 
While all between was rayed and spangled o’er 
With ever-varying brightness. Round his head 
He wore a wreath of emeralds: these were set 
With never-fading green. They deemed he was 
The great high-priest of Odin, come to lead 
Them to the sacrifice ; but yet his look, 

So mild and so benign, raised half a hope 
Within their breasts of pity and regard. 

They were about to plead, but ere a sound 
Breathed from their lips, the stranger beckoned them 
To silence; then in mild and courteous strain, 
In their own tongue, he thus accosted them. 

“‘ To one already have your vows been framed, 
And would you bow to another? You have pleaded 
To heaven’s high King, and would you plead to man? 
Rise up, and follow me!” The virgins rose — 
They had not power to stay —and followed him, 
Alas ! they knew not whither. They had no voice 
To question or complain. Door after door 
They passed, gate after gate, and still their guide, 
Touching them with his golden rod, they closed 
In jangling fury. Onward still they moved, 

And met the heathen bands, led by their chiefs, 
Hongar and Hubba: they were drunk with wine; 
And loudly did they halloo when they saw 

Their prey escaped, and walking on the street 
All-beauteous and serene. Closing around 

The fugitives, and jabbering uncouth terms 

And words obscene, the chiefs opened their arms 
To seize the helpless three. Just then their guide 
Turned round unmoved, and, waving his bright wand, 
The heathens staggered, uttering mumbled sounds, 
And trying vainly to support themselves. 

Reeling they sunk enfeebled to the earth, 

Where, all as still and motionless, they lay 

As piles of lifeless corses. How the virgins 
Wondered at what they saw! and, fearless, now 
They followed their bright leader. Next they met 
The priests of Odin, in their wild attire, 

Marching in grand procession to the scene 

Of mighty sacrifice. Aloft they bore 

Their hideous giant- idol, while the crowd 

Sung this high hymn in loud and warlike strains : -— 


“ He comes! he comes! 
Great Odin comes! 
Who can rise or stand before him? 
The God of the bloody field, 
The sword and the ruddy shield, 
The God of the Danes, let all adore him ! 
Bend to your place of birth, 
Children of sordid earth ! 
Who is like Odin, the God of the Danes ?” 


The maids and their angelic guide went on 

Following the cross, and as they went they sung, 
In sweet and humble aspirations, 
The song of Moses and the Lamb. They met 
The gorgeous files. The hideous idol sat 
An hundred cubits high triumphantly ; 
Whereas the cross a maiden’s hand upbore. 
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But when they met, the proud and mighty peal, 
Swelling from Odin’s worshippers, was hushed 
As witha sob. The hills rang with the sound, 
And the o’erburdened air bore the last knell 
Up to the skies: it quavered through the spheres, 
And died in distance to be heard no more, 
While nought but the sweet notes the virgins sung 
Rose on the paths of night. The motley mass 
Of heathens stood amazed ; and as they stood, 
They listened and they quaked. The words were these 
At which they paused, and which the virgins sung : — 
“ Silence the blasphemers! thee that defy 
Strike down, thou mighty Son of the Most High! 
Rise in thy power, that the heathen may see 
What dust are their gods and their glory to thee. 
Raise thy right hand, and in pieces them shiver, 
That to the true God may the praise be for ever.” 
At every line the bearers and their gods 
Trembled the more ; and as the last notes closed, 
The mighty Odin toppled from his throne, 
And crashed amid his powerless worshippers. 
His wooden spouse and son fell with the sire 
Of gods and men, and in a thousand pieces 
Their gilded thrones were dashed. Confusion reigned ; 
The host fled in dismay ; but Odin’s priests 
Sunk down in low prostration and abasement, 
Groaning and howling for the fall of Odin, 
The shield and glory of the Danish land. 
From out this wild confusion the bright guide 
Conducted the three virgins to a cave, 
Close by the river’s brink, and charged them hide 
Until the wrath of the enraged foe 
Should be abated. ‘“ Here,” said he, “ you are 
In perfect safety. No one living knows 
Of this retreat. Here sleep, and take your rest ; 
May angels watch around your flinty couch ! 
Farewell! I must begone on the employ 
Assigned me by your father and by mine.’ 
He left the lamp, and went his w ay forthwith. 
They kneeled in prayer, thanking their Saviour 
For their most wonderful deliverance ; 
Then laid them down to rest, weeping for joy. 
They kissed the cross, and folded closely in 
Each other’s arms, cheek leaning unto cheek : 
With holy hymns they sung themselves asleep. 
Great was the rage among the Danish chiefs, 
And wide the search for these presumptuous 
And bold aggressors. The host was all discouraged, 
And nought but terror and amazement reigned. 
Earldoms were offered for the audacious maids, 
Dead or alive ; but nor alive nor dead 
Could these three maids be found, by friend or foe. 
Oh, dreadful were the execrations uttered 
Throughout the Danish host! They called them demons, 
Witches, and worst of all incendiaries ! 
Well they might do so, for their power and strength 
Were at an end — the host was paralysed. 
Great the rejoicing through the glens of Albyn! 
But all the eastern valleys were laid w aste, 
Groaning beneath the fury of the Dane ; 
And Christian blood was shed at every cross. 
The virgins waked at morn, and still the lamp 
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Sent forth its feeble glimmer through the cave ; 
The day-beam through the crevice of the rock 
Streamed in, and mixed with it. The virgins strove 
To rise, to speak, to sing a morning-hymn ; 

But all their limbs were cold, and their tongues clove 
Fast to their thirsty palates. Lena first 

Of all the three upraised her pallid form, 

And on the lamp turning her drowsy eye, 

There did it settle, close and ope again ; 

But still with faded and uncertain light, 

As if the mind were lacking. Long she sat 
Half-raised in this uneasy, torpid state — 

This struggle ’twixt oblivion and life. 

Oft she essayed her sisters to awake, 

By naming them ; but still as oft the names 

Died in a whisper. By degrees her mind 

Dawned into recollection, as the moon 

Breaks o’er the sullen twilight. Then the wonders 
Which she had seen o’ernight aroused her soul 

To all its wonted energy : she kneeled, 

And thanked her Maker for the great deliverance 
To them vouchsafed ; aud when her sisters woke, 
They woke to join her in a heavenly song. 

*¢ What ails our sister? Here we are in safety. 
Why does our dear beloved not rest in peace ? 
The night is not far spent, the dawn of morn 
Is yet far distant. O dear Lena, sleep! 
Sleep on, and take your rest. The morning sun 
Is yet beneath the deep. Our limbs are cold, 
Our eyes are heavy, yet we cannot rise ; 
For we are weary, and not half-awake. 

** Wake, my beloved sisters! it is time ; 
The noon is at its height: see how the sun 
Peeps through the granite cliffs, and on the stream 
Sheds ray of trembling silver. Let us rise, 
And talk of all the wonders we have seen.” 

Long they conversed in tears of gratitude, 

Still peeping from their cavern, lest the Dane 
Again should find and drag them to the altar. 

Sore were they pressed by hunger; from the stream 
They drank abundantly, with thankful hearts : 

But food for many a day and many a night 

They had not tasted, and they longed for it 

With more than ordinary longing. Night 
Approached, and there they sat all three resigned, 
A prey to gnawing hunger. At the last, 

Young Lena said: “ I cannot ween that Heaven 
Hath wrought a miracle for our relief, 

And for no higher end than that we should 

Be left to die of hunger in this dark 

And hideous den. Again I'll put my life 

Tnto its hand, and after twilight go 

In search of bread, and if I die, I die; 

Heaven’s will be done!” Ter sisters looked at her, 
And blessed her in the Holy Virgin’s name. 

They could not bid her go where danger waited 
So great, so imminent, and yet they felt 

They could not press her stay. With cautious eye 
And with enfeebled step, trembling and weak 

She sought the city gate; but when afar 

She saw, by torch-light, porters with a guard, 

And glittering lances of enormous length, 
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And ponderous battle-axes, her heart failed, 

And she drew back : but when she thought again 

Of those she left behind, and all the throes 

Of perishing with hunger, she resolved 

To risk all hazards. The huge gate stood open, 

And strangers went and came. “ I'll join,” thought she, 
“ That straggling crew; they speak my native tongue. 
Ah! they must be a band of traitorous, 

Base renegades, that have renounced the cross 

And joined the Dane. Else wherefore are they free 
To come, and go, and trade? I’m all unsafe !” 

The strangers eyed her with most curious looks, 
And whispered as they went: they seemed afraid, 
And shunned her as she passed, as they who shun 
A being infected by the pestilence, 

Or spirit from the dead. No one addressed 
A word to her, but hurried to the gate. 
She came alone, for feeble was her step, 
And her breast palpitating as with throb 
Of burning fever, hopeless of admission. 
The porters stared with wide-extended gaze, 
And eye protruding, but no word they spake, 
Nor crossed their lances. Straight she entered in. 

“ What can this mean?” thought she; “there is a change 
Since yester-even, which it passes thought 
To comprehend. These keepers are not Danes ; 

I hear them speak in Albyn’s ancient tongue ; 
And yet, methinks, they wear the Danish garb. 
How’s this, that I am free to come and go, 

As in my childhood, when the land was free ?” 

She passed the sacred fane, and there beheld 
Crowds entering in; but fast she sped away, 
Weening they went to Odin’s cursed rites. 

She went to one that sold, and asked for bread ; 
The woman stared at her with silent gaze : 

She asked again, and straight the huckster fled 
In floundering haste. Poor Lena stood aghast. 

“ How’s this?” said she; “‘ where’er I shew my face 
The people shun me. Here I shall remain, 

For I am faint with hunger, till I taste 
Some of these cakes, which I can well repay.” 

She stood not long until she was accosted 
By holy bedesman, who, with cautious step, 

And looks of terror, entered, fast repeating 
His Ave-Maria. “ In the Virgin’s name,” 
Cried he, “ and under sanction of the cross, 
I charge thee tell who or from whence thou art.” 

The virgin kneeled, and kissed the holy symbol, 
But waved direct reply. “ I lack some bread 
To give to those that famish, and I’ll pay 
For that which I receive,” thus answered she. 

“ Then ’tis the bread of life which thou dost lack — 
Man’s natural food I fear thou canst not use, 

For thou art not a being of this world, 
But savour'st of the grave. Thy robes are mouldy, 
And fall from off thy frame ; thy lips are parched 
And colourless ; those hollow eyes have not 
The light of human life. Thou ominous 
And dreadful visitant! declare from whence 
And who thou art, and on what mission 
Thou comest to this waste-devoted land.” 
Lena looked up, the holy father’s face 
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To her appeared familiar ; but how great 
The change since last she saw it! “ Father Brand! 
Dost thou not know me?” was her home demand. 

With blanching cheek and with unstable eye 

The father gazed, and faltering stammered forth, 
“No: Jesu Maria be thy servant’s shield ! 

Yes, now I know thee! Art thou not the spirit 

Of hapless Ellamere, who was put down 

Within our convent for a wilful breach 

Of its most sacred law? Avaunt! begone! 

Nor come thou here to accuse those who grieved for thee, 
While executing vengeance on thy life. 

Injurious ghost! thy curses have fallen heavy 

Upon our heads, and brought the wrath of heaven 

In tenfold measure on our guiltless fane. 

In our blessed Saviour’s name, whose delegate 

I am, I charge thee hence unto thy rest, 

Unto thy place appointed — that award 

Which Heaven’s strict justice hath ordained for thee ; 
And come not, with that pale and withering look, 
More curses and more judgments to pronounce.” 

*€ Reach me thine hand,” said she, and held her’s forth, 
Meaning to work conviction on his mind 
That she was flesh and blood. Her arm was wan 
As death itself, emaciated and withered, 

And furred with lines livid and colourless, 
As by corrodent vapours of the grave. 

The monk withdrew his hand within his frock, 
Shook his grey locks, and with slow palsied step 
Moved backward, till the threshold stone he gained ; 
Then turned and fled amain. The household dame 
Fled also to her inner door, from whence 
She peered and listened, and the wondering virgin 
Again was left alone. She waited there 
In wild and dumb incertitude a space, 

Then took some bread, some fruits, and baken meat ; 
Laid money down as an equivalent, 
And went away to seek her dark retreat. 

But as she passed the fane with weary steps, 

She ventured to the porch, and wondering heard 
The whole assembly joined in rapt devotion, 
Praising the name of Jesus. Close she stood, 
And, darkling as it was, joined in the choir 

So much beloved. But all the wonders, yet, 
That she so late had seen, yielded to this. 

In one short night — one strange eventful night — 
Such things were done as human intellect, 

With all its cunning, could not calculate. 

She passed the gate: the gaping sentinels 

Stood as they did before, immovable ; 
Each casting sidelong glances to the next, 
Who should be first to fly or call the ward. 
She beckoned them, as with intent to speak ; 
But in one moment, porters, spears, and axes, 
Scattered and vanished in the darksome shade. 
Reaching the cave, she found the lamp gone out 
That their mysterious deliverer 
Had left them over-night. First, she regaled 
Her sisters’ hearts with the miraculous tidings, 
That all the people worshipped Jesus’ name 
Without dismay or molestation, 
Who but the night before, not for their lives, 
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Durst have acknowledged him ; — that all seemed free 
To come and go, and pray to whom they listed. 
The tale seemed a romance, or wild delirium : 
The Danes could not be banished in a night, 
And the land cleared of Odin’s vile idolatry. 
They disbelieved the tale, as well they might, 
But held their peace, dreading their sister's mind 
Mazed in derangement. Still as she went on, 
Saying that all whom she had met or seen 
Supposed her one arisen from the dead, 

Or ghost of some departed criminal, 

Strangled for breach of a monastic vow. 

Then did they grasp each other’s hands, and weep 
For their dear sister’s sad and sore mishap ; 
They deemed her wilder than the raving whirlwind, 
Or music of the mountain-cataract. 

Yet she had brought them food of various sorts, 
Which in the dark she gave them ; and they fed, 
Or strove to feed : for small indeed the portion 
Which they devoured. ‘ How’s this?” cried Morna then, 
“ That my unleavened cake grows ne’er the less ? 

Can it be so, that we are truly spirits, 

Ghosts of the sisters three that overthrew 
The Danish god last night? I hunger and I thirst: 
"Tis true Ido. Tell me, can spirits drink 
The element of water? Certes, they may ; 

For angels ate of old, and so may ghosts. 

But, then, how did we die? or when? or where? 

For I cannot remember me of passing 
Death’s hideous and dreary bourn, though something 
Of a most painful dream hangs round my heart.” 

This vague disjointed speech, the wayward visions 

Of high distemperature, amazed her sisters : 

It struck them motionless, and set them on 
Deep cogitations, wandering and wild 
As meteors o’er a dreary wilderness. 

The thoughts of being in a new existence, 

With all its unknown trials, powers, and limits, 

Their struggling minds essayed in vain to grasp. 

Reason returned, but as a step-mother 

Returns to frenzied orphans’ dying bed. 

They felt each other’s pulses. There was life, 
Corporeal life. But still there was a change 
Which no one chose to mention ; yet a change, 

Quite unaccountable for one night’s sleep 
To have effected. From their cavern’s porch 
They viewed the stars of heaven, all the same 
As they were wont. They saw the golden wain ; 

The polar plough, tilling his ample field 
With slow, unwearied furrow ; and the sisters, 

The seven lovely sisters of the sky, 

Arching their gorgeous path. Far to the east 
They spied a star beloved, which in their childhood 
They oft had watched, and named “the Tiger’s Eye,” 
Changing its vivid colours as of yore; 

And then they wept to think of former days, 

Of innocence and joy. And thus in tears, 

Clasped in each other's arms, they laid them down, 

Their mazed oppressed spirits to compose. 

While thus they lay, romantic Morna said: 

‘¢ My sisters! it is evident to me 
That some great change has happ'd to us o’ernight ; 

We are not what we were. What can it be. 
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But change of one existence to another ? 

A mortal creature cannot touch or feel 

A disembodied spirit ; but we know not 

Ilow spirits feel each other. We have passed, 

I feel it in my being; so do you, 

Though unacknowledged. Let us rise and walk, 
As spirits do by night; and we shall see 

The change that is in ws, not o’er the land, 

In one short night. Come, let us roam abroad ; 
I feel a restlessness, a strong desire 

To flit from place to place. Perchance to fly 
Afar between the grey cloud and the moon, 

And view the abodes of those we dearly loved.” 

This wild romance waked in the virgins’ hearts 
A force between despair and madness. All 
Extremes, erratic and unnatural, on 
The minds of females act like the infection 
Of virulent disease. Up they arose, 

And stepping from their cavern, took their way 
Along the river’s brink. Midnight was past, 

The tiger’s eye had climbed the marble path 

That branches through the heaven, and dazzled forth, 
Now red, now blue, now purple, and now green, 
Down from his splendid ceiling far on high : 

’Twas like a changeful spirit. In the east, 

The hues of morning rose in tow’ring streaks, 

As if the Almighty had caused light to grow, 

Like cedars, from the summits of the hills. 

It was a scene for spirits! There were three 
Abroad that morn before the twilight rose — 
Three creatures spiritual, but a mystery 
Unto themselves. First they encountered 
An aged fisherman, who passed them by 
Without regard. Then did they deem they were 
Invisible, and wilder, wilder still, 

Their wayward fancies worked. The suburbs now 
They gained of the resplendent Otholine, 

The emporium of the land ; and hand in hand, 
With hurried but enfeebled step, they trod 

Its lanes and alleys. Those who saw them, said 
Their motions were erratic, like the gait 

Of beings overcome with wine, or creatures 
Learning to walk for the first time on earth. 

The early matron, and the twilight groom, 

Fled with hysteric cries at their approach ; 
Porter and sentinel joined in the flight, 

And nought but terror and confusion reigned. 

The virgin-sisters wist not what to do, 

Or what to dread. Within the convent’s porch 
They halted, turned, and gazed on one another, 
And wondered what they were, that nature thus 
Shuddered at their approach, and held aloof — 
Three creatures spiritual, yet made of flesh, 
Belonging not to heaven, nor to earth, 

Outcasts from both, and fellowship denied 

With either — beings by themselves alone. 

Just then, when standing in despondency, 

They heard the grey cock crow: the eldrick clarion 
Chilled every heart, and twanged on every nerve. 

‘** That is our warning call,” wild Morna said. 
“ My sisters! now we must hence and begone 
That is the roll-call of the wandering spirits — 
We shall be missed at matins. To your homes, 
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Your damp and mouldy homes, ye ghastly shades ! 
The daylight will dissolve you.” 

“ Hush, gentle Morna! Drive us not distracted ! 

Here will we wait until the convent matin ; 

Then will we ask the holy prioress 

What things we are. What say you, gentle sisters ? 
We cannot live in this incertitude. 

True we can glide like passing shades, with slow 
And feeble motion — nothing more. 

Spirits can sail the air in skiff of mist, 

Or on the breeze’s wing: such powers we have not. 
Here then we'll stay, until we are resolved 

What strange event hath happened to ourselves, 
Our ancient city, and our native land, 

And church, of late so grievously oppressed.” 

“ Yes, here we'll stay ; come, rouse the porteress ! 

For see the sun tips the far hills with gold, 
And we shall melt before his tepid ray, 
All gentle as it is at early morn. 
My frame is like a mildew ; the hoar-frost 
Of death hath fallen on it. Oh, for the guide! 
The angelic youth that left us in the cave! 
Ho! daughters of the cross! If any here 
Have ’scaped the murderous Dane, come forth, and welcome 
The conquerors of Odin. Ho! within! 
Wake, ere the sun upbraids you! He is up, 
On service to his Maker; yet you sleep. 
I say, awake !” 
“ Who calls? What are you there?” 

* We know not what we are: for that we come 
To see if any here can us resolve. 

But two short nights ago, we were three maids 

Of royal lineage. Thou, stern porteress ! 

Come forth and look on us. Canst thou not tell 
What we are made of? Why stand’st thou aloof?” 

“‘ Speak calmly, sister Morna! See, she trembles, 
And dare not answer. Gentle dame! we pray 
Admission to your lady-prioress, 

For sake of Him who died upon the cross, 

Whose blessed name we worship. This deliver.” 
She vanished straight upon her fearful mission, 
Glad to escape from such a colloquy. 

Soon then approached the aged prioress, 

Who them approached with dauntless countenance, 
And, unappalled, inquired their pressing errand. 

** Most venerable dame! dost thou not know, 

Or hast thou never heard of the three sisters, 
The maids of Stormont, who, of late led forth 
From prison by a heavenly messenger, 
O’erthrew the god of Denmark, and upheld 
The cross triumphant o’er the humbled breasts 
Of prostrate heathens ?” 

“ Ay, I have heard of them, 
And often joined in prayer and thanksgiving 
For the deliverance wrought by these dear virgins. 
That was a conquest! One that roused the spirit 
Of all the Christian world to wondrous deeds 
Of more than mortal energy, and crushed 
The confidence the Dane put in his idols. 
Ay !—ay !—that was a conquest which shall cloud 
The brow of the idolater, till God 
Shall all the stars of heaven blot out, and close 
Accounts with all the sinful race of man. 
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“ But what was it you spoke of yester-eve ? 
Either you are deranged, or mean impostors ; 

For that time hath gone past long, long ago, 

And the three wondrous maids were in the sight, 
And from the middle of that mighty host, 
Translated into heaven. Unless you come 
From thence on sacred mission, you had best 
Keep silence and depart.” 

“ We are those maids — 
The maids of Stormont, nieces to the king ; 
And we request of you a secret cell, 
And fair protection, till we prove our lineage. 
Something most passing strange hath happ’d to us} 
But what the circumstance, or how accordant 
With the high works of God, is far beyond 
The fathom of our poor capacity. 
We are the maids of Stormont: to that truth 
We shall make oath upon the holy cross.” 

The prioress crossed herself, commending her 
To heaven, and with deep awe admitted them. 
She gazed upon them. Their fair cheeks were pale, 
And their benignant eyes looked through a haze 
That was not earthly. It was deadly pale, 

Like thin mists of the dawning. All their robes 
Were of the fashion of a former day, 

And they were damp and mouldy, falling piecemeal 
From off their bodies with sheer rottenness. 

“ I dread to question you, mysterious things ! 
That you are earthly forms, I see and feel. 
Whence are you? In what dreary, unknown clime, 
Have you been sojourning? Or are you risen 
From out your graves? If you have truth in you, 
And power to tell it, pray resolve me this, 

For I am lost in wonder and in dread.” 

** What we are now we know not. For that purpose 
Hither we came, that you might tell it us. 
Last night but one we were the maids of Stormont, 
Doomed to a dreadful fate. An heavenly one 
Came to our rescue— led us through the gates 
Of iron and of brass. Still, as we went 
We conquered. Ranks of proud idolaters 
Fell prostrate in the dust, and the great god — 
The mighty Odin — was o’erthrown, and dashed 
Into a thousand pieces. Straight our guide 
Conducted us into a lonely cave, 
Close by the river’s brink, and bade us sleep 
And take our rest, until the day of grace 
Should dawn upon our sinful land, and all 
The shadows fly away. We lay in peace, 
Slumbering until the dawn of yester-morn, 
When we awoke; and still the feeble lamp, 
Left by our heavenly guide, burn’d over us, 
Like glow-worm in the dark, then vanished quite. 
Impelled by hunger, from our cave we ventured. 
All people fly from us. The Danes are gone ; 
The name of Christ is mentioned ; nought we see, 
And nought we hear, is comprehensible.” 

“ A miracle! a mighty miracle ! 
Within that secret cavern you have slept 
For many years, in quiet, sweet repose ; 
The lamp of heaven still burning over you 
Until the day hath dawned —such day of grace 
As Scotland hath not seen! The heathen Dane, 
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With all his hideous gods, was vanquished ; 
But days of darkness and contention rose 
Until this time, when all the glorious rays 
Of mercy and of grace have shed their influence 
On this benighted, persecuted land. 

And you are waked to enjoy it. Let us go 
Straight to the altar, and beneath the cross 
Join in elated thanks to our Redeemer.” 

The chancel-door opened before the altar. 
When the three virgins entered in, and saw 
The figure on the cross, they cried aloud, 
With one combined voice, ‘‘ ’Tis he! ’tis he! 
What! have these impious heathens laid their hands 
On Him, our heavenly guide? ’Tis he! ’tis he, 
Who saved us from death! And have they slain him? 
Has the cursed Dane r 

* Hold! hold, for mercy’s sake! 

You do not know the things of which you speak. 
That you look on, hangs there to represent 
The death of Him who died that man might live.” 

* And is it so, indeed! Then be our lives 
Devoted to his service, for he sent 
His angel to deliver us when we 
Were in the last extremity, and called 
Upon his name in agony of soul ; 
In his own likeness, too, for this is he.’’ 

“ Remain with me till our great festival ; 

This miracle must be made known to all 
That trust in Jesus’ name. Meanwhile, I will 
Cherish and comfort the beloved of heaven, 

Until you shine in more than pristine beauty ; 

And then I will produce you. But you must 
Debar the worship which they mean to pay 
To you, as sacred and as heavenly beings.” 

The day arrived of the great festival, 

The anniversary of the overthrow 
Of mighty Odin — that sublime event, 

Which broke the bands of iron and of steel, 

And threw the gates of superstition open 

To Albyn’s Christian triumph. On that day 

The king’s whole household — nobles of the realm, 
High dames and commons, abbots, monks, and friars, 
Peasants and mendicants, a motley throng, 

Countless as stars that crowd the milky-way, 

Assembled early at the monastery 

Of ancient Otholine, to render thanks 
For their deliverance. Hymns of praise were sung, 

And masses said with holy joint accord ; 

Then all the grateful multitude agreed 

To canonise the three heroic virgins, 

And pay them sacred honours as divine, 

Who with the aid of angels had wrought out 

The Christians’ triumph — the beloved of heaven, 

Translated to the blest beatitude, 

Where souls of saints and blessed martyrs dwell, 

And whose joint prayers, with the Holy Virgin’s, 

Might much avail in days of tribulation. 

A joyful clamour for the ordinance 

Then spread around, so eager were the crowd 

To kneel, and pay their humble adorations 

To the three maids, translated to the heaven 

With bodies like their own. Applauses rang, 

And from behind the altar was given forth 
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A song divine, in which a thousand voices 
Joined, and accorded in the ecstatic strain. 


“ Hail to the happy three! 
Vessels of sanctity, 
Now honoured to stand 
At the Virgin’s right hand ! 
(Mater Dei, 
Memento mei !) 
Remember us all, and send us for good, 
Bone of bone, and blood of our blood ; 
Song of harp and voice be dumb, 
The heaven is oped — they come! they come !”” 


A bustle rose. The abbot on his knees 
Sunk down, and leaned upon the altar-cloth ; 

And only a few voices whispered round, 

“They come! they come!” The congregation then 
Turned their eyes to the chancel, and beheld 
Three virgins, all in robes of purest white, 

Stand over against the altar. The loud choir 
Was hushed, and every brow was forward bent 
In low obeisance ; all believing well, 

That these three beauteous flowers from Paradise 
Hiad come, arrayed in purest robes of heaven, 
With angel-forms, that bloomed like winter roses 
New-opened, in approval of the rite 

And sacred honours to be paid to them. 

The virgins beckoned, raised their flowing veils 
And their right hands to heaven. “ Stay,” they cried, 
* Stay the solemnity, ere you profane 
The name and altar of the God of Heaven! 

Here stand the three unworthy maids of Stormont, 

Vessels of mercy, mortal like yourselves. 

Pay adoration to that Holy One 

Who pitied us in misery extreme, 

And you in grievous bonds. There be your vows 

And holiest worship paid ; in which we three, 

And all the angels which surround the throne, 

Shall join in hallelujahs to the Lamb 

That washed us in his blood. Praise to his name ! 

He hath, indeed, done wondrous things for us — 

Works of amazement, which you all shall hear ; 

And whoso heareth shall rejoice in heart.” 
Concealed within that consecrated fane, 

They lived beyond the years of womankind, 

All spent in acts of holiness, apart 

From grandeur’s train; in curing of the sick, 

Clothing the naked, ministering to all 

In want and wretchedness, and speaking peace 

To poor unstable and benighted souls. 

Yet still the dying weened they came from heaven. 

Their evening of life was like the close 
Of summer day — pure, placid, and serene. 

The twilight long; but when at last it set, 

It was with such a heavenly glow, it gave 

Sure prospect of a joyous morn to come. 

And still o’er Stormont’s fertile dale, the shades 
Of those beloved maids hover around 

The sick and dying, such beatitude 

Allaying every pain and every sorrow ; 

And the poor visionaries die in peace, 
Rejoicing in the kindness of their God. 


















































A system of instruction, founded and 
propagated for the especial advantage 
of that numerous class whose educa- 
tion has been obstructed, were “‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 
Some years ago such a scheme of 
education occupied the learned and 
the philanthropists ofa large portion of 
the Continent. It claimed distinction 
above all the methods which preceded 
it, by the facility which it afforded to 
the poor who may be wishful to instruct 
themselves without the assistance of 
teachers. 

Discoveries with respect to the hu- 
man mind were made before our own 
time, still their true application re- 
mained unattempted. The two most 
powerful spirits, who carried their re- 
searches into the most secret depths of 
human intelligence, Bacon and Des- 
cartes, by their analytical method 
proved to demonstration that the an- 
cient routine had served only to bru- 
talise and depress mankind, in a weak 
dependence on some few scholars, who 
themselves owed their eminence to a 
self-emancipation from the ponderous 
rudiments of the middle ages. 

A good scholar by rote might have 
been formed through the operation of 
the ancient methods, but not a vigor- 
ous and self-dependent mind. To 
know is nothing beyond the work of 
a passive being, but ¢o do is every 
thing, — it is the labour of a man! 
As often as a student shall labour 
by himself, so often will he embrace 
the system of intellectual emancipa- 
tion. This intellectual emancipa- 
tion is not to be taught. The will— 
that creative power— falls not within 
the sphere of elementary works, still 
less within that of a prating peda- 
gogue. A vast number of these might 


be cited, who have emancipated them- 
selves by the use of their faculties, or 
by voluntarily abandoning the intel- 
lectual slavery in which they had been 
held by Pen masters — the 
sole dispensers of genius 

Pitt and Mirabeau had no 


self-style 
and talent. 
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“« T believe that God has created the human soul capable of instructing itself, alone, 
and without master.”—J acoror. 














teachers of eloquence: from their own 
souls they drew their noble and sub- 
lime conceptions. Persuade men that 
they are able to produce, and their 
minds, unfettered, and freely acting, 
will take a flight unbounded, save by 
the limits which nature has prescribed. 
The three principal elements of the 
method alluded to were memory, ana- 
lysis, and synthesis. The memorial part 
consisted in daily repeating from any 
book whatever; reflecting on what is 
thus read, and making the necessary 
distinctions, formed the analytical part ; 
and combining the reflections on these 
two first operations in divers compo- 
sitions, and under different denomina- 
tions, was the synthetical part. Thus 
the distinctive character of the method 
was to learn or to know something, 
and to make all things bear on it; 
or, in other words, to explain what is 
seen for the first time by comparing 
it with what is already known. An 
exercise like this—one entirely of re- 
flection —prepared the mind for new 
combinations, and gave to the pupils 
the means of working spontaneously, 
and without preparatory labours. To 
us it is clear, that if all other books 
be but the repetition, or the deve- 
lopement of the ideas contained in the 
pattern-book, the pupil cannot go 
through them without recalling his re- 
collections, and seeking the relations 
which unite the ideas, sentiments, and 
even the words. Thus, ifanger, glory, 
&c., be spoken of, the pupil will only 
have to remember the facts which be- 
fore produced these emotions, in order 
to give a precise definition of them. 
Telemachus has long been termed a 
book for all ages. This work, which 
unites beauties of every kind, was 
chosen for French and the other living 
languages. The epitome, with a trans- 
lation, being adopted for the Latin. 
It will be seen, from what we have just 
said, that the pupils of this system are 
not to fill their heads with Greek and 
Latin phrases which they cannot un- 
derstand; but by the exercise of their 
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powers of reflection on analysis, they 
are sure of attaining a sound know- 
ledge of any subject they may take in 
hand. Daily might be seen at the esta- 
blishment of M. Jacoror pupils who, 
after two or three years’ study, were 
repared for examiuation in any of the 
an of education,—their answers 
not being those of a schoolboy who 
has learned just what his masters have 
been pleased to teach him, but as men 
who have given themselves up to their 
own instinct. M. Jacotot maintained 
that men can whatever they will—each 
in the part for which he has most in- 
clination ; nay, that they can, if they 
firmly will it, equal, and even surpass, 
their models. Such were the chief 
encouragements of the system. 

The principles of this method are as 
clear as their results are positive. 

The sciences are taught by the same 
means as were used for their discovery. 

To know, it is necessary, not only 
that we learn, but also that we retain. 

To retain, it is necessary, that pro- 
gressively those subjects be offered to 
the memory which it can easily pre- 
serve and reproduce. 

After having collected a sufficient 
number of ideas, they are combined, so 
as to be applicable to new ideas, as 
these may present themselves. 

When the relations existing between 
ideas are comprehended, they are traced 
to their causes and followed in their 
effects, until a whole, complete in all 
its parts, is thus formed. 

M. Jacotot himself says,—“ I in- 
cessantly repeat what I have learned ; 
I am always fearful of forgetting it: 
this is the base of the edifice, the point 
of comparison to which I refer every 
thing. In my mind is formed a per- 
petual connexion of ideas, the number 
of which can never injure the clearness 
of any,—for the order reigning in all 
my acquisitions suffers me not to con- 
found them. All are under my hand 
—at my disposal, and I discover them 
at will.” Langue Maternelle, p. 114. 
And, further on: “ Gather unceas- 
ingly, you will never be crushed under 
the weight of the harvest ; the chain of 
your knowledge will never be inter- 
rupted,—you will find every link of it 
when required, all of them submitting 
without any disturbance of their con- 
tinuity. The remarks of others as your 
own will become your certain property, 
which you may communicate when 
you please, but never can alienate. 
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* Among your ideas, also, the most 
intimate conuexion forms itself; they 
mutually assist, develope, and enlighten 
each other; and, though they are in 
continual contact, there is no inter- 
ference. Every thing being in the 
place assigned for it, presents itself 
without the trouble of search, and is 
found at will,—the most perfect unity 
reigning amidst all this variety. It is 
an immense circle, the innumerable 
points of which present themselves to 
thought one by one, if required, com- 
bined or disunited, as it may deter- 
mine: in fine, the whole, and all its 
details, may be embraced by the mind 
at a single glance.”—Langue Mater- 
nelle, p. 116. 

But what are the means by which 
the memory may be thus exercised and 
furnished, with the power of recreat- 
ing as it were whatever it has retained ? 
By analysis. 

Setting out from this idea, M. Jaco- 
tot had gone so far as to establish the 
system of mental equality. Time alone 
can corroborate such a conception. 
M. J. himself only advanced it as an 
opinion, which, however, he laid down 
as a principle. “If,” he says, “I 
have begun by intimating that I sup- 
pose a mental equality among man- 
kind, yet it forms no part of my design 
to maintain this theory against any 
one. True, it is my opinion, and one 
which has guided me in the succession 
of exercises which form the ensemble 
of my method, for which reason I think 
it useful to lay it down as a principle 
that all men have equal intelligence.” — 
Preface, p. 8. 

And in another part: “ To see well 
is our nature; to speak well is the 
fruit of obstinate labour; to do well is 
no less difficult. 

“ If I were required to resolve this 
question, I should say, intelligence is 
equal among all men,—it is the common 
property of the human race.” — Langue 
Maternelle, p. 35. 

This opinion has been much com- 
bated ; and a noble member of the 
French academy, lately deceased, was 
one of those who most zealously decried 
this innovation. We will here give 
two extracts, one from a letter ad- 
dressed from the noble academician to 
M. Jacotot, and the other from the 
reply of the latter gentleman. 

“ Fle who has been able to strike 
out a new and luminous path in the 
career of instruction—a career which 
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has been open for so many centuries 
among all civilised nations —must of 
necessity be a man of superior mind. 
But I must sincerely regret that you 
should attempt to support a system of 
teaching, as ingenious as it is useful, 
upon principles repugnant to reason, 
and which outrage the simplest com- 
mon sense. You maintain that all 
minds are equal ; and observation must, 
on the contrary, convince us that the 
intellectual fac ulties differ among indi- 
viduals as much as do the physical 
powers ; and thus to attribute exclu- 
sively the state of mediocrity in which 
most men pass their lives to indolence 
or a want of energy, is as though we 
were to reproach a weak and sickly 
manufacturer for refusing to carry a 
load of six or seven hundred weight, 
as is habitually done by strong men 
belonging to the Halle de Paris.” 

M. Jacotot answers: “I thank you, 
my lord, for believing me free from 
pride: I am persuaded that your lord- 
ship is equally so; and therefore I 
shall venture, without fear of giving 
offence, to propose an experiment for 
our mutual instruction. Your lord- 
ship belongs to the Academy——you 
know the French language perfectly. 
Now I propose that you should come 
to Louvain, and witness the exercises of 
our scholars. I believe that your lord- 
ship would change your opinion, if you 
would condescend yourself to take a 
pen among our pupils. Your lordship 
will perceive that I rely much on your 
indulgent modesty, when I venture to 
make such a proposal. I have seen 
many distinguished literary men van- 
quished in the contest, and, seeing 
this, I have believed in mental equality. 
But if a man like your lordship were 
to submit to this trial, and to be by 
possibility beaten, I should no longer 
doubt,--I should be certain of my 
doctrine.” 

We need not wonder at the fixed- 
ness of M. Jacotot’s opinions on this 
subject, when we consider the extra- 
ordinary success of all his pupils, 
who are indiscriminately taken from 
every class of society. In assuring 
them that they have equal capabili- 
ties for science,— that no man has a 
right to tax another with incapacity,— 
he inculcates the most encouraging 
opinion of their own powers, and gives 
them a defence against the attacks of 
haughtiness and contempt. If, on the 
contrary, you suddenly check their 
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mental progress, by pronouncing them 
inferior to their companions, you stifle 
emulation, and paralyse their intel- 
lectual advancement. “ He who can 
learn mr thing can learn every thing,” 
says M. Jacotot. A scholar convinced 
of this truth will no longer plead 
incapacity, and ought to overcome 
every obstacle. 

By this method nothing is difficult ; 
and we see how boys of twelve and 
fourteen think and reason like men of 
thirty and forty. The fact is, these 
boys set to work, as all great men, 
ancient and modern, have done; they 
emancipate themselves,— that is -to 
say, they reflect and analyse. 

We now proceed to explain the me- 
thod of instruction, for the benefit of 
such who may choose to adopt the 
plan on our recommendation, whether 
for their own instruction or that of 
others. 


French.— Reading. 


The Télémaque is placed before the 
pupil, and the first word is shewn to 
him, the teacher saying Calypso. The 
pupil looks on the word, and repeats 
Calypso. It is then repeated to him 
syllable by syllable, adding ne,— Ca- 
lypso ne. The pupil makes the same 
repetition, concluding Ca/ypsone. The 
teacher next reads the same words, de- 
signating the letters which compose 
each syllable,—as c, a, ca—l, y, p, 
lyp—s, 0,s0—n,e, ne. This process 
is repeated by the pupil. The differ- 
ent letters composing these two words 
are then named to the pupil, and he is 
required to indicate them: this exer- 
cise may be varied to infinity. The 
reading is then recommenced, with the 
addition of a third word,— Calypso ne 
pouvait ; the new word is repeated, 
and decomposed into syllables by the 
pupil, who endeavours to recognise 
any of the letters which were in the 
two first words. Those which he does 
not recognise are named to him, and 
the remainder he repeats. Then the 
reading again begins, with the addition 
of a word to the preceding, as Calypso 
ne pouvait se, all which the pupil re- 
peats and decomposes, pointing out 
each syllable as he pronounces it. 

It is then ascertained whether the 
pupil be perfectly acquainted with the 
three first words, and can decompose 
them, recommencing always with the 
first, and adding a new word each 
time. Thus he will at length read the 
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first phrase,— Calypso ne pouvait se 
ae du départ d’ Ulysse, always 
returning to the verification of the 
letters. 

When a phrase has been thus ana- 
lysed and learned, the reading of it is 
repeated several times—at first slowly, 
and by degrees more rapidly, varying 
the tone of the voice each time. This 
exercise is agreeable, and causes the 
pupil to retain by heart,—-thus becom- 
ing the cause of future progress. Care 
is taken to ascertain if the pupil pro- 
perly distinguish all the words. He is 
questioned as to consoler, départ, &c., 
and the words omitted are only suggested 
to him after he has himself vainly en- 
deavoured to recall them. Te is then 
examined as to the number of syllables 
in each word,—as, for example, in 
Télémaque,—and he will count then— 
Te-le-ma-que—four. 

The next exercise consists in the pu- 
pil decomposing a word in order to 
compose a different one, with two, 
three, or four of the letters of such 
word, according to their number. “ We 
are not learned,” says M. Jacotot, “ be- 
cause we have acquired, but because 
we have retained ; and every acquisition 
should be a durable one: for is it not 
a waste of time to employ it in learning 
sundry things which are to be for- 
gotten? Let, therefore, the pupils re- 
peat the syllables, words, and sen- 
tences, which they have in their me- 
mory; each repetition will cause them 
to discover some new relation ; and it 
is one of the fundamental principles of 
this method, that from every thing we 
learn we should extract all the know- 
ledge which it contains.” 

Thus it appears, that to acquire and 
relain is the universal instruction, in 
like manner as ¢o acquire and forget 
would appear to be the system of our 
schools. It is only by repeating and 
decomposing each word that the pupil 
can attain to a habit of reflecting on 
their significance, and of thus combin- 
ing certain ideas in his mind. 

“ Beware,” says M. Jacotot in- 
variably, “‘ of proceeding too quickly 
at first. Keep the pupil to his first 
lesson till he know it, imperturbably. 
It is necessary to be thus attentive in 
order that nothing be confused, and to 
repeat so frequently, that nothing can 
be forgotten !” 


Writing. 


When the pupil has acquired a per- 
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fect knowledge of the first sentence it 
is placed before him, written in a fair 
hand, and he is required to copy it. In 
this he is to receive no assistance 
whatever, as thereby his attention might 
become relaxed, and he would lose the 
habit of doing every thing by himself. 
The teacher will merely question him 
as to the differences between himself 
and his model, and he will point out 
those which strike him most forcibly. 
He will begin badly,——this is the rule ; 
he will finish well, by constantly re- 
commencing his performance,—this i is 
the result. 

Reading is frequently resumed to 
guard against the possibility of the pu- 
pil forgetting any thing which he has 
learned. Repeating and decomposing 
are the most certain principles for 
learning and retaining. 


Orthography. 


A knowledge of the letters which 
enter into the composition of each word 
is too indispensable to allow of our 
omitting its essential peculiarities. 

It will be remembered that the pupil 
has learned by heart in repeating each 
word. His memory being full of the 
signs composing those words should 
enable him to reply, instantly, and 
without looking on his book, to any 
questions which may be asked him on 
this subject. A pupil habituated to 
decomposition will easily perceive that 


jeune is in jeunesse, that me and moi are 


in mémoire, mortelle in immortelle, &e. 
&e. 

We will not stop to point out all 
the combinations and agreements which 
may be effected by these exercises. It 
suffices to indicate the possibility ; 
the master will avail himself of it as he 
may see occasion. To be sure in each 
succeeding lesson that the previous 
ones are not forgotten, the only sure 
method is to return to them, which can 
scarcely be too often repeated. Read- 
ing and recitation should be the fre- 
quent occupation of the pupil,—for it 
is only by these means that a correct 
and confident style of speaking can be 
acquired. 


Developements. 


“ Every man,” says M. Jacotot, 
“¢ possesses the faculty of understanding 
a book.” The following are the means. 
When the pupil has learned the first 
six books of J’clémaque, his attention 
is directed to the true sense of the 
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words. Words are always the signs 
of persons and things; they express a 
succession of facts and circumstances ; 
and his reading will soon have furnished 
him with all the requisite examples. 
Various questions are next put to him, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
when learning by heart, he has duly 
seized the analogy of ideas. For ex- 
ample, he is asked, “ For what was 
Calypso unable to console herself?” 
and he should answer, “ For the de- 
parture of Ulysses.” So on in all the 
rest. 

“ This process has the advantage of 
exciting the pupil to attention, —of ex- 
ercising his memory and his judgment, 
——of accustoming him to reflection, 
and to weigh well the worth of the 
ideas and words which he employs 
before either speaking or composing. 
The questions should be so put as not 
to elicit a merely mechanical reply, 
but to accustom the pupil to give an 
account of what he has observed, of 
what he conceives, and of the ideas 
which are peculiar to him. 

“It is when the pupil has acquired 
the notions contained in a number of 
given pages, that he should look to 
them for a knowledge of which he is 
ignorant, in having recourse to them 
for the words, expressions, facts, and 
new ideas which he may meet with in 
the succeeding pages. It is by a com- 
parison of the unknown with the known, 
and by verifying the one through the 
other, that the pupil discovers the ma- 
terials necessary to his acquisition of 
further knowledge.” 

It is, therefore, an especial object to 
make the pupil render an account of 
what he understands in the progress of 
his reading. He thus habituates him- 
self to a sort of improvisation, as useful 
to his mental advancement as it is ne- 
cessary in all the circumstances of life. 
Care should be taken to ask him no- 
thing for which an answer is not to be 
found in the book which he has learned. 
It is indifferent whether these questions 
agree among themselves or not; a pu- 
pil who has well retained his reading 
will combine the idea which you may 
awaken in his mind with others of the 
same signification, though in other cases 
he would answer without hesitation, by 
generalising his reflections. 

Analysis will, it is evident, enable 
him to give the solution of a passage, 
or of an entire book,— for it will have 
required him to give definitions of the 
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various subjects which successively 
present themselves to his mind. Being 
thus taught to doubt nothing but his 
own attention and memory, the pupil 
will never allege incapacity, it being 
proved to him that by passing from the 
known to the unknown, by means of 
analysis and induction, he may arrive 
at a knowledge of all the facts that fall 
within our comprehension. 

An exercise of unquestionable im- 
portance to the pupil is the causing 
him to furnish synonyms of words ; 
and after he has acquired a perfect 
mastery therein, he will be progressively 
led to the synonyms of expressions, 
thoughts, facts, and finally of composi- 
tion. All this being done by compari- 
son, there can be no doubt but the 
pupil will have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of every thing taught him. 

Having at length become familiar 
with all the relations which exist in the 
movements of the mind, he will be 
given some simple subjects of improvi- 
sation. Gradually these subjects will 
be rendered more involved ; and if in 
his first essays he shall have followed 
the analysis and natural progression of 
ideas, he will insensibly become ena- 
bled to embrace a greater number of 
facts, and to express them in a clear, 
concise, and noble manner. 


Verification of the Grammar. 


This exercise is but the account of 
his labour furnished by the pupil. 
After he has learned by heart the six 
first books of Telémaque, he is required 
simply to read the grammar. The 
grammar being to him but a book like 
any other, his first care will be to exa- 
minewhether, in its form, the authorhas 
followed the same rules on which Féné- 
lon produced his Telémaque. Then, 
comprehending the principle of this 
grammar, he makes its application to 
all that he has learned. What he 
does not at first perceive will soon be- 
come clear. 

The distinctive character of this sys- 
tem is, that it is the same for all verifi- 
cations. It consists in seeing and ap- 
plying. A single example will serve to 
shew the excellence of this process. 
Ask the pupil, for instance, what is a 
noun? He has seen in his grammar 
that a noun serves to express a person or 
a thing ; that there are two sorts of 
nouns, the common and the proper ; 
that the first belongs to many persons or 
many things, while the second agrees 
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only to one person or one thing. He 
has in Télémaque met with the words 
Ulysse, vaisseau, Ithaque, grotte, &c., 
and he will have no difficulty in 
assigning to each its proper place un- 
der either of the first-mentioned heads. 
The same method of application will 
be followed as regards the article, ad- 
jective, verb, participle, &c. 


The Latin Language. 


The foregoing remarks belong es- 
pecially to the French language, the 
mother-tongue of M. Jacotot. We 
now proceed to give the substance of 
his theory on the subject of other lan- 
guages. 

It is agreed that a foreign language 
is learned sooner by practice than prin- 
ciples. When an infant first stammers 
forth its papa and mamma it knows no- 
thing of principles ; it has heard these 
sounds, and imitates them. The sys- 
tem of M. J. rests on the experience 
of nature,—the study of language be- 
ing founded, like that of the other sci- 
ences, on the natural progress of ideas. 
The ancients entertained the same 
opinion, believing that to learn any 
language, it was necessary to observe 
and analyse facts in order to arrive at a 
knowledge of its elements. 

We will first speak of the Latin 
language, the course to be followed be- 
ing almost the same for the other lan- 
guages, 

The pupil is required to learn by 
heart the Epitome Historie Sacre. He 
repeats the first chapter, and receives a 
translation, which is explained to him. 
To ascertain whether he comprehend 
this, the teacher gives him at hazard a 
Latin sentence, which he must trans- 
late into his mother-tongue. By thus 
learning a chapter daily, and referring 
continually to the first, he will soon 
find the difficulties of the language dis- 
appear. Following the same course, 
already successfully pursued with re- 
gard to his mother-tongue, he will 
shortly discover the syllables, analo- 
gies, tenses, and cases, and, in fine, all 
which constitutes the peculiarity of the 
Latin language. Thus, without chan- 
ging his first book, the Epitome, the 
pupil will daily gain a fresh access of 
knowledge. He will be especially 
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careful to find those Latin words which 
have given birth to words in his mother- 
tongue. By comparing them, and ob- 
serving well their terminations, he will 
see the case in which they should be 
employed. With the Epitome, as with 
the Télémaque, constant repetitions 
will be required of the pupil, till it be 
clear that he has a perfect knowledge 
of every thing which he has learned. 

When this first work is well under- 
stood, Cornelius Nepos, with a transla- 
tion, will be placed in the pupil’s 
hands. The same process will be fol- 
lowed, the same explanation of the 
Latin text by the translation, of the 
words by the phrases, and of the sylla- 
bles by the words. When the pupil 
meets with a syllable with which he 
is unacquainted, he compares it with 
those which he knows, and the slight- 
est resemblance serves to indicate to 
him its signification. There can be no 
fear of his forgetting a meaning which 
has cost him so much pains to dis- 
cover. 

His next exercise will be reciting, 
for which he may take his subject from 
the Epitome, or from any otherwork. He 
will often be mistaken, for which, how- 
ever, the teacher will not censure him, 
as this might discourage his exertions. 
Mr. Jacotot observes well, that “he who 
has not the courage to do badly will 
never do any thing.” 

Cornelius Nepos being understood, 
the pupil will proceed to Horace, in 
perusing which he will follow the same 
course as in his previous studies, al- 
ways referring to the Epitome, in which 
his first associations of ideas in this 
language were formed. When Horace 
is fully comprehended, there will be 
few serious obstacles left to the pupil 
in going through the remaining clas- 
sical authors. He should often be re- 
quired to point out the operation of the 
grammatical rules. By rigidly adher- 
ing to these observances, a pupil, even 
the most indolent, will learn in one 
year as much as could be acquired in 
seven under a skilful tutor.* 


The English Language. 


On the subject of the acquisition of 
our language by foreigners, M. Jaco- 
tot says :—‘‘ When you wish to write 





* The greater the number of pupils the more easy will be the exercises. The 
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system which less requires such an arrangement. 
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or speak in English, you must of ne- 
cessity learn by heart. Our epitome 
is generally Télémague. We cause 
the pupils to learn the first book, to- 
gether with its translation. Thus, on 
the first day, the pupil learns the first 
page, or the first paragraph, as he may 
think fit; on the second day he learns 
the following page or paragraph ; and 
so on, always being careful in reading 
to recommence with the first para- 
graph. 

This applies to those who wish not 
only to speak but also to read and 
write in English. For the simple un- 
derstanding of this language, as indeed 
of every language, it is sufficient to 
read a book, with its translation, con- 
tinually comparing the latter with the 
former ; but to know what we call the 
genius of a language more effective 
means must be employed. These are 
the means already mentioned for the 
other languages. 

When the first book of Telemachus 
is fully comprehended by the pupil, he 
will receive the Vicar of Wakefield, as 
one of the most purely written English 
works ; and by following the process 
already pointed out for the learning of 
the grammar, and of the spirit of the 
language, the difficulties and pecu- 
liarities which so often deter foreigners 
from studying English will gradually 
disappear. 

If it be true that language and gram- 
mar are two distinct subjects, the one 
physical and the other metaphysical, 
it cannot be disputed that the method 
which begins by addressing itself to 
the senses is preferable to that which 
first of all occupies the understanding. 
Let any one who wishes to acquire a 
language first learn its material sub- 
stance, and the application of rules 
will then be~made far more easily. 
Grammars being observations on lan- 
guages, and use always preceding prin- 
ciples, it is clear that he who knows 
neither one nor the other cannot make 
the application of things of which he is 
ignorant. Rules only serve to perfect 
what use has begun. And, again, might 
we not cite, in proof of the possibility 
of dispensing with grammatical rules, 
the numerous instances of persons mov- 
ing in good society who, without having 
ever conjugated a verb, express them- 
selves as correctly as purists? A well- 
known philosopher remarks, that it is 
impossible to learn the grammar of 
any language, even of one’s native 
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tongue, without being first able to 
speak it. 

To the epitome of each language M. 
Jacotot adds a number of phrases suffi- 
cient for expressing the ordinary sub- 
jects of conversation. They are intro- 
duced into the daily exercises. 

The process for all languages is the 
same, with those slight and necessary 
modifications which may be required 
by the peculiar spirit of each. 


Arithmetic. 


According to the principles above 
established, it will have been seen that 
all elementary books are for the pupil 
but subjects for examination and ana- 
lysis. The invariable process of the 
system is to read, recite, and verify a 
work. In the science of arithmetic, 
which is formed on positive facts, the 
system of mental emancipation received 
a fresh corroboration. Place in the 
hands of the pupil any good work on 
arithmetic,—he will soon see the facts, 
nor will he be long in applying them 
to the first pages of principles. He 
will behold with admiration the struc- 
tion of the arithmetical system ; how 
every part is so indispensable, that it 
cannot be detached without destroying 
the entire work. After having pro- 
gressively gone through the different 
preliminary stages of this interesting 
science, he will apply to mathematics, 
always following the same plan of 
learning, namely,— by reading, recit- 
ing, and verifying a treatise on algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, which formid- 
able words will have few terrors for 
one who is impressed with the truth of 
M. Jacotot’s maxim, that “ he who 
can learn one thing can learn another.” 
Here, as in the previous cases, the 
teacher’s chief duty will be to question 
his pupil as to progress; for it is a 
general principle that the scholar re- 
tains much better what he teaches him- 
self than what others teach him. 

For the learning astronomy, me- 
chanics, the attack and defence of ci- 
ties, §c., an application of mathematics 
according to the system of universal 
instruction will be found the most 
speedy and effective means. 


Geography. 

This science has been defined as the 
knowledge of the places of the globe 
and their situation. It may be re- 
garded under two different points of 
view ; 1. The physical and descriptive 
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part, containing a description of each 
country, its resources, monuments, and 
commerce; 2. The historical and moral 
parts, indicating the different dynasties, 
memorable events, the state of arts and 
sciences, and the great men who have 
there distinguished themselves. We 
have here only to do with the first,— 
the second falling within the province 
of history, of which we shall presently 
speak. 

It will have been already observed 
that universal instruction leaves to the 
pupil the satisfaction of owing his pro- 
gress to himselfalone. In the study of 
Geography the necessity of a teacher is 
likely to be felt still less than in the 
other pursuits of which we have been 
speaking. First of all, he will have to 
read the map of his own country,— 
that-is, to examine the places which it 
contains. After he has carefully ex- 
amined it, he will be questioned as to 
his knowledge at least of the principal 
subjects. It is impossible that at first 
he should answer satisfactorily ; he will 
therefore be required to repeat his read- 
ing till every thing is firmly fixed in 
his mind. 

When his knowledge is sufficient to 
enable him to combine the detached 
portions of the science into a perfect 
whole, he will be enabled to embrace 
at one glance the configuration of the 
earth, and will have no difficulty in 
comprehending the imaginary circles 
traced for the study of cosmography, 
which teaches the movement of the ce- 
lestial bodies in their relations with 
our globe. The powerful interest ex- 
cited by the analytic inquiries of his 
pupil is a guarantee for his application, 
and consequently for his progress. 
This interest will be still stronger should 
the pupil possess a sufficient know- 
ledge of history to enable him to refer 
to the places where great events have 
occurred. In this latter case, availing 
himself of the mutual light thrown on 
each other by geography and history, 
the result will be, that whatever he has 
learned will be ineflaceably engraven 
on his memory. 


History. 


The study of history is to be re- 
garded under two points of view,— 
either in conjunction with the ensemble 
of the Jacotot system, or as forming a 
separate pursuit. 

In the former case a previous know- 
ledge of the human heart is requisite. 
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Ilistory being but a summary of the 
passions of human nature, the pupil 
will be required to render a clear ac- 
count of the different events comprised 
in the epoch first submitted to him, to 
compare them, to combine them in his 
own mind under a general considera- 
tion ; after which he will give such 
opinions on men in general as may 
have arisen in his mind from a course 
of reading thus attentively pursued. 

“‘ In the second case, history,”’ says 
M. Jacotot, “ is but a study of recrea- 
tion ; and the opinion which supposes 
that a knowledge of ancient events is 
more instructive than a knowledge of 
the events going on around us, is a 
mere prejudice.” 

In this case the pupil is led pro- 
gressively from epoch to epoch, care 
being always taken to ascertain by rigid 
examination that he is fully aware of 
the events, and their acknowledged 
causes, belonging to one period, before 
he proceeds to another. He is thus 
engaged in reflections of a superior 
order, and insensibly initiated in the 
Philosophy of History. 


Music. 


The success obtained in music by 
pupils under the system of universal 
instruction, is a sufficient answer to 
those who contend that the system can- 
not possibly apply to this art. This 
mode of pronouncing a final decision 
in questions of which one knows no- 
thing, is very easy, prevalent, and ridi- 
culous. The most celebrated pro- 
fessors of painting, of design, and of 
music, are daily putting forth ele- 
mentary works in their several sciences, 
all dedicated to the founder of the sys- 
tem of Universal Instruction. Now, 
the concurrent testimony of such au- 
thorities should, we think, make the 
partisans of the “ wisdom of ancestors,” 
&c., pause before they pronounce their 
definitive sentence on the said system. 
With regard to music, it is clear that 
the pupils learn to read, perform, and 
compose in a much shorter time by 
the method of M. Jacotot, than by any 
other whatever. 

An epitome is formed from several 
pieces; these are learned perfectly, the 
application of principles gradually 
pointed out, and all music subsequently 
learned is referred to the epitome for 
elucidation. The epitome for the piano 
is composed of about fifty pieces, 
When the pupil has been taught to 
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play these, he progressively discovers 
all the combinations and accidents of 
music. Instructed never to make a 
movement with the right hand unless 
accompanied by the corresponding 
movement of the left, he is soon ena- 
bled to play with freedom and confi- 
dence. 

The same constant repetitions and 
careful examination which we have 
mentioned as employed in the other 
branches of study are here used, as 
also with all other instruments. As 
regards the difficulties of fingering, 
bowing, &c., these must be acquired 
by habit, labour, and gradually-formed 
taste. 


Vocal Music. 


An epitome must here again be 
formed, and the pieces comprised in it 
must be repeated till the pupil is per- 
fectly acquainted with them, and en- 
abled, by referring to them, to explain 
the difficulties which he may afterwards 
encounter. By constant repetitions, he 
becomes insensibly habituated to the 
varied forms of the notes, to their rela- 
tive value, and to their quick or mo- 
derated movement. A very beneficial 


exercise is the causing the pupil to copy 


from memory what he has just learned. 
A person whose voice is naturally 
sweet, firm, and flexible, may, by the 
method of M. Jacotot, soon reach the 
highest degree of vocal power and ex- 
pression. 


Arts of Design. 


The reigning vice of all the old sys- 
tems is, that they keep the pupil during 
two or three years a mere copyist of 
copies. M. Jacotot has properly pre- 
ferred placing models before the pupil, 
who renews his attempts till he has 
caught the resemblance. And here, as 
in the former cases, the system acts in- 
variably the same,— by reading (that 
is, studying the model), repeating (that 
is, copying the same subject daily), and 
verifying (by comparison). When the 
pupil has produced a perfect drawing 
of the head, he proceeds to attempt 
other objects, always following the 
same process. The chief duty of the 
master is to admonish the pupil of his 
imperfections, leaving lines to discover 
the management of perspective, &c., 
by frequent and comparative attempts. 

From all that has been said, it will 
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appear that the memory is the great 
and powerful mover of this system of 
instruction. What isto learn? It is 
to retain. Without memory nothing 
can be retained. Consequently, the 
more the memory is exercised the more 
will be known,—for by this method no- 
thing is forgotten. 

The object of the Jacotot system is 
to keep the pupils in constant attention 
and application; and its greatest ad- 
vantage consists in giving them a sense 
of their own power, and a wish to la- 
bour. Left to do every thing them- 
selves, their faculties are continually 
employed to produce something worthy 
the approbation of the master. 

The pleasure of being sole author of 
a work is an additional inducement to 
the pupil, and his instructions being 
for the most part obtained by his own 
inquiries, are the less subject to be for- 
gotten. ‘ The habit which he con- 
tracts of acting for himself is one of the 
greatest advantages of the system,— it 
being impossible for him to accom- 
plish any task without actively exerting 
the reflection, judgment, and all the 
other faculties of his mind.” 

Does this system deserve the name 
of Universal Instruction? Now, the 
essential attributes of the human mind 
are always the same, whatever be the 
objects on which they are exercised ; 
and the process being the same for all 
cases,—all being within the dominion 
of mind,—all should consequently be 
comprised in the system of mental 
emancipation. Its claim to the title 
may therefore, we think, be allowed. 

The system itself has now been a 
long time before the world, and it is 
probable that, in its birth-place, it 
may have been superseded. Why, 
then, renew the subject at this late 
day? For a good and valid reason ; 
namely, that the principles on which 
it proceeds seem to us good and valid, 
and are, besides, opposéd to the steam- 
engine processes of Education now in 
vogue —processes which, we are satis- 
fied, will turn out ill, and end in pro- 
ducing, not scholars, but spouting- 
machines. As a counterpoise to this 
mischief, we wish to recall attention to 
something beneficial ; and there being 
such in the system of M. Jacotot, we 
deemed that we could not do ill, at 
any season, in producing it for the 
examination of the English reader. 
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WORDSWORTH’S NEW VOLUME OF POETRY.* 


We hate twaddle ; we hate the pa- 
tronising air with which genius is spo- 
ken and written of by mere men of 
talent ; we hate the tone of the trimes- 
trial periodicals of all names,— we re- 
pudiate it for perverted taste and de- 
fective feeling ; we loathe, accordingly, 
certain articles recently produced on 
poets now aged, and whose names are 
engraven on the world’s rock for aye. 
Well might they have dispensed with 
such namby-pamby eulogia. 1f some- 
thing is to be written on them, let it be 
written with a bold REVERENCE for 
their merits,—let the critic confess the 
authority of his poet —let him rise to 
the elevation of Ais argument, and not 
with fear and trembling, having usurp- 
ed some artificial standing-place—the 
brow of some mole-hill, not his own— 
pretend to look down on his superior 
—pronounce defective what appears to 
his purblind vision to be so—and give 
advice which he wishes had not come 
too late, and which some kind friend 
of the bard would have done well to 
give in early life. 

Psha! We feel while reading such 
things as if we were being scalped as a 
war prisoner by a wild Indian. 

Let us speak of poets, and leave the 
critics to the sure perdition which 
awaits them. 

A new volume of poems by WILLIAM 
Worpsworrtn has excited us to these 
retlections — a tone of thought which 
will not be deemed strange by such of 
our readers as recollect our paper on 
him in the November No. of 1832. And 
what true student of poetry will forget 
any thing that is written by, or worthily 
on, the author of Laodamia? 

The ingenuous Pupil of the Muse, in 
the season of youthful manhood, on his 
first entrance into the world, with the 
expectation of finding there a reflec- 
tion of the grandeur and the loveliness 
with which his studies have imbued 
his mind, will have reason to speak 
with gratitude of Wordsworth, as the 
writer of all others, in the present day, 
best calculated to preserve him from 
the fatal effects too frequently attendant 


* Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems. 
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upon disappointed hope and blighted 
ambition ; to direct him onward in the 
course by which he may realise to him- 
self his glowing anticipations and gor- 
geous ideas ; and, at the same time, to 
reconcile him to the Tasks of Duty,+ 
not only as implying that voluntary 
Obedience which is of the essence of 
Morality, but as the Observances of 
that Order which, both in the physical 
and moral world, conduces to the 
greatest harmony of the whole, and the 
most beneficial results to the individual. 

The poetic student should be taught 
not to depend too much on the unas- 
sisted energies of genius. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's experience in a sister art 
had instructed him that an exclusive 
confidence in genius was often danger- 
ous, and sometimes fatal to success. 
This, unfortunately, led him to a con- 
clusion, not only false in itself, but 
equally injurious in effect, namely,— 
that assiduity, unabated by difficulty, 
and a disposition eagerly directed to 
the object of its pursuit, will produce 
effects similar to those which some call 
the result of natural powers. This is 
illegitimately deduced from his own 
premises, and is inconsistent with fact ; 
and might cause the pupil to mistake 
desire for ability, and only serve to em- 
bitter inevitable disappointment. All 
that is to be guarded against, is an ex- 
clusive confidence in genius, to the re- 
jection of education and the artificial 
means of success. That tutor would 
attempt a vain thing who should endea- 
vour to educe what was not already 
planted in the individual mind by na- 
ture. That pupil will lamentably de- 
ceive himself who, because nature has 
done much for him, shall neglect the 
means of education, and suffer his in- 
tellect to remain undisciplined, and 
unsupported by the corrections and 
energies of art. 

This view of the case might be con- 
siderably strengthened by a reference 
to the productions of Burns, Bloom- 
field, and Clare. The mind of Burns 
was vigorous, and his imagination ele- 
vated ; but he was capable of better 
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t See Wordsworth’s exquisite ode addressed to Duty. 
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things, under other circumstances, than, 
with all their grace and beauty, the 
productions by which bis name is and 
will be remembered with mingled 
pleasure and regret. Hewas a man of 
greater mark and likelihood than the 
other two whose names we have placed 
in connexion with his. Yet what even 
was he, compared with the mighty 
poets of old, up to whom we have 
been accustomed to look, as original 
geniuses depending more upon nature 
and their own inborn powers than on 
any accessory influences of instruction 
and precedent? Shall it be said that 
our uneducated men of genius are op- 
pressed with the consciousness of the 
want of those advantages which give 
others the apparent superiority, and 
rather endeavour to imitate the accom- 
plishments of their more fortunate 
companions in the race of fame than 
trust to their own impulses and capaci- 
ties with independence and cheerful- 
ness? Yet this cannot be said of 
Burns: he had sufficient contempt for 
learning, and an adequate reliance on 
his own ability. There may be more 
truth in the observation that a corres- 
ponding state of manners and morals 
in the times on which he is cast is re- 
quired to enable a poet to produce 
works of effective excellence and vigour. 
But the name of Milton, who fell on 
evil days and evil tongues, is sufficient 
to bring this doctrine into dispute, and 
in our day it is controverted by the 
success of Wordsworth’s poetical works. 
We speak not of their immediate 
success with the reading public; but 
as they have fulfilled the intention of 
their author, and influenced imagina- 
tive and ingenious men, or impressed 
their character on the rising Spirits of 
the Age. All other success is but for 
a time, and is not to be argued from in 
a philosophical inquiry. 

A vice had supervened upon our 
national poetry by the practice of imi- 
tating the French writers, who seem to 
have possessed very little poetical ori- 
ginality ; and was more completely 
grafied into it by Pope’s too-celebrated 
translation of Llomer. The practice 
also at our universities of composing 
Latin verses had a tendency to pro- 
duce the same consequence; at any 
rate, it generated a taste for works 
elaborated upon the same principles as 
school exercises. The utmost of Pope’s 
ambition, as he himself confessed, was 
to acquire the reputation of writing 
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“What oft was thought, but ne’er so 
well expressed.” 


When he came to his translation, there 
his peculiar and appropriate business 
was with the external form of expres- 
sion rather than with the matter to be 
expressed, which had already been 
provided by his great original. To 
that, therefore, he principally directed 
his attention, and accordingly substi- 
tuted for the majestic simplicity and 
unstudied grace of Homer a more than 
ordinary proportion ofthe meretricious 
embellishments of artificial and com- 
plex diction. 

Next look at Pope’s edition of Shake- 
speare. Nothing is more apparent 
than that he had not the requisite feel- 
ing for his author. Nevertheless, he 
far surpassed the French versifiers, in 
the study of whose school of poetry his 
own originated: though grafted as it 
was upon the gnarled strength of Eng- 
lish understanding, it partook of the 
sapful stem with which it united, and 
thence became superior to what it re- 
sembled. Let it be added, that he 
immeasurably transcended his imi- 
tators and immediate successors. 

In philosophy and morals false prin- 
ciples are only injurious when incom- 
pletely argued from; permit them to be 
followed out to their ultimate conse- 
quences, and their mischievous ten- 
dency will be so developed as to warn 
every one against the danger attending 
their adoption. In matters of taste, 
also, similar results obtain. A false or 
vicious style, if used with caution, will, 
while it dazzles by its glitter, perhaps 
conceal its faults; but urged beyond 
the limit of moderation they become 
intolerable. The luxurious yet me- 
chanical genius of Dr. Darwin, and 
the exquisite delicacy of his taste, re- 
fined the manners of the English muse 
to a dainty and fantastical dandisettism, 
which was inimical to all freedom of 
action, dignity of movement, variety of 
expression, beauty of sentiment, and 
nobility of thought. The poets and 
poetesses of his school sacrificed all 
that was great in conception and ex- 
cellent in execution to that foppery of 
verse which was but a sublimation of 
those niceties of metre observed by 
the imitators of Pope. Sound was 
preferred to sense, high words to high 
thoughts. Too indolent to think, they 
contented themselves with selecting 
phrases rather than with collecting 
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ideas ; they luxuriated in the splendour 
of the crnaments and the sweetness of 
the music, but of the virtue which 
gave substance to the embellishments 
and expression to the numbers they 
were regardless. They were educated, 
not born poets. They did not write 
poetry, but poetically. These writers 
civilised their language without culti- 
vating thought. 

For such as were conscious of a 
want of vigour or originality of concep- 
tion, or of defect or inaptitude in the 
argument of which they treated, it was 
natural to hide their poverty, if pos- 
sible, and endeavour to supply the de- 
ficiency of their subject by a profusion 
of what Mr. Coleridge aptly called 
“ rag-fair finery,” and an excess of 
glitter. Men also of rich intellect, and 
expending it on subjects not unworthy, 
were betrayed by their love for the 
concord of sweet sounds, and their 
penchant for embellishment, into an 
undue admiration of the bells that 
jingled at the skirts of the muse’s 
robes, and the gold and the needle- 
work that embroidered her outer vest. 

But the manlier genius of Mr. 
Wordsworth at length made itself con- 
spicuous. He dared to strip the nine 
of their meretricious frippery, and op- 
posed the rude energy of an original 
intellect to the nice civility of a thrice- 
borrowed diction. Reactions are ge- 
nerally over violent; and perhaps our 
author was seduced into the contrary 
extreme by his desire to avoid the one 
into which his predecessors had fallen. 
But let it be remarked that, if he 
clothed poetry in a smock-frock and 
checkered apron, and gave her even 
ruder than shepherd weeds and 
mien,” yet it was poetry that he so 
attired. Her dress might not be ap- 
propriate to her vocation and rank, yet 
she was the real Fidessa—the un- 
doubted Florimel, whose virgin side 
the magic girdle would not refuse to 
honour. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s notion of poetry 
is sufficiently transcendental. To know 
what Poetry is in Itself, the reader 
must be capable of understanding and 
feeling Collins's “ Ode on the Poetical 
Character” in a very different manner 
and spirit than those in which Mrs. 
Barbauld presumed to criticise that 
grand illustration of the sublimer lyric. 
What is poetry in its essence? as a 
substance? It is this which makes us 
pause. And for this reason—that of 
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every thing the substance is incapable 
of presentation to the senses. But 
poetic diction! ay, that was palpable 
enough, and readily admitted as an 
exponent, or a substitute. 

The poet, in the excellent ode to 
which we have referred, celebrates the 
production of the Cestus of poetical 
Fancy, which, he says, 


** Was wove on that creating day 

When He who called with thought to 
birth 

Yon tented sky, this laughing earth, 

And drest with springs and forests tall, 

And poured the main engirting all, 

Long by the loved enthusiast wooed, 

Himself in some diviner mood 

Retiring, sat with her alone, 

And placed her on his sapphire throne ; 

The while the vaulted shrines around 

Seraphic wires were heard to sound,— 

Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwelling ; 

And she from out the veiling cloud 

Breathed her magic notes aloud ; 

And thou, thou rich-haired youth of 
morn ! 

And all thy subject-life were born. 

The dangerous Passions kept aloof, 

Far from the sainted growing woof ; 

But near it sate ecstatic Wonder, 

Listening the deep applauding thunder ; 

And Truth, in sunny vest arrayed, 

By whose the Tarsel’s eyes were made ; 

All the shadowy tribes of mind 

In braided dance their murmurs joined, 

And all the bright uncounted powers 

Who feed on heaven’s ambrosial flowers.” 


By this allegorical description, it 
would seem that the poet intended to 
intimate an analogy between the pro- 
ducing powers of the imagination of 
man and of that Being whose ideas are 
creative. If, however, we are to be 
concluded by the assumptions of po- 
pular metaphysics, we shall find it 
difficult to say in what this power con- 
sists. What is usually termed a crea- 
tive imagination or fancy, is resolved 
by the metaphysician into an act of 
combination ouly,—an irresistible con- 
clusion, if we defer to the definition 
that an idea is merely a reflex percep- 
tion,—a definition which, it is proper 
to remark, is the direct opposite of 
what all the ancient philosophers un- 
derstood by the term, and the impro- 
priety of which has been since fully 
shewn by Reid and Stewart. In the 
mean time, poets have continued to ar- 
rogate a higher faculty than that of 
merely combining ideas thus derived,— 
namely, a power of original creation, 
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It is not to be expected that the 
perception of every individual shall be 
capable of detecting the creative prin- 
ciple. In the requisite taste the frigid 
philosopher is usually somewhat defi- 
cient: unless the critic’s perspicacity 
has been sharpened at the same sun 
whence eagle Poesy herself kindled 
her keen vision, he cannot hope to 
pierce beyond the effulgence where- 
with her glances, ‘ from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven,” dazzle 
and confound the ordinary gazer. Even 
Stewart himself, whose speculations 
are given in a style of uncommon ele- 
gance, which in itself is an evidence of 
a taste susceptible of the graces of ex- 
pression and the charms of diction, is 
not always the best authority in po- 
etical criticism. His taste, if not cyni- 
cal, is formal. He gives, as a perfect 
example of felicitous comparison, the 
following, from Mr. Home’s tragedy. 


‘“‘ Hope and fear alternate swayed his 


breast, 

Like light and shade upon a waving 
field, 

Coursing each other, when the flying 
clouds 


Now hide and now reveal the sun.” 


“ Here,” he says, “ the analogy is 
remarkably perfect,—not only between 
light and hope, and between darkness 
and fear, but between the rapid suc- 
cession of light and shade and the mo- 
mentary influences of these opposite 
emotions.” We, however, should have 
better liked the comparison had it been 
partially deficient in those qualities 
for which the metaphysician praises 
it,— had not all the points of the allu- 
sion been so parallel. In the most 
perfect specimens of this kind, we 
mean the parables of the New Testa- 
ment, they do not coincide in all 
points; they generally contain some 
redundant particulars, by way of dra- 
pery orornament. Milton and Homer 
have many similes of this kind. The 
instance adduced by Stewart is rather 
witty than fanciful, and has no claim 
whatever to the imaginative. We shall 
probably have occasion, ere long, to 
point out some errors in the profes- 
sor’s conceptions of the faculties which 
are the peculiar instruments of poetical 
genius. 

Poetry is properly distinguishable 
from matter of fact, which is its only 
antithesis. In science a man of genius 
will become a creator; nor will the 
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advancement of science, as we believe, 
be found to encroach on the region of 
imagination. We shall find that, in 
all its acquisitions and acts, the mind 
of man goes beyond whatever is ascer- 
tainable in experience or experiment ; 
and true genius has always anticipated 
the age to come. Thus is improve- 
ment rendered possible. The human 
reason transcended even what it found 
in Eden, and arrived at higher know- 
ledge than that with which it was al- 
ready nourished. Imagination inva- 
riably projects our ideas beyond “ this 
ignorant present ;” it looks back into 
the past, it strains onward into the fu- 
ture. Discovery and invention are 
equally its work. The discovery of 
the law of gravitation and the inven- 
tion of the art of government deserve to 
be selected as the grandest illustra- 
tions of the faculty. Always thirsting 
for something new, it anticipated con- 
veniences, and produced; to every in- 
vention and discovery it added some- 
thing more, improved and reimproved ; 
its energy was perpetually active, and 
its activity creative ; it never slumbers, 
and its operations seldom fail. Yet, 
up to the present day, the most perfect 
system of government is insufficient to 
realise the idea in which the human 
intellect is capable of conceiving it. 
Because in all art there is a beau ideal 
which is more than the most perfect 
form of beauty or sublimity that can 
be found or made. And it is in this 
something more that poetry consists,— 
that the imagination and fancy vindi- 
cate its creative power, and that they 
actually exert it. We are always yearn- 
ing for something more than we per- 
ceive—imagining more than we see. 
We form an idea beyond whatever is 
visible in nature; we may conceive 
it, but we can never realise it. Still 
we desire and attempt to realise it. 
Nevertheless, however excellent any 
work of art, it always falls short of 
the conception of the artist himself. 
Our great poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors, have never satisfied themselves 
with their most faultless and favourite 
productions. Where may we hope to 
meet with a human form so beautiful 
as the statue of Apollo? Where may 


we hope to meet with a statue of 
Apollo which shall equal the idea of 
his divine manliness, as appearing in a 
** Dream of love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose 
breast 
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Longs for a deathless lover from above, 
And maddens in the vision?” 


This ideal in art, then, is underived, 
—it has no exemplar, it exists but in 
the mind ; and when the poet pours it 
out, like lava, on his burning page, it 
is a creation which the mind identifies 
for its own, and which the imagination 
embraces with a parental or cognate 
feeling of delight, a consciousness of 
power, and a sense of plastic energy. 
It consists in a continual reference, 
from the material to the intellectual ; 
say, rather, as in The White Doe of 
Rylstone, it harmonises all degrees of 
Being. 

The new volume in which Mr. 
Wordsworth has reappeared consists of 
a very great number of poems, which 
he designed at one time to spread 
through the next edition of his works ; 
but, by the advice of his friends, has 
now trusted to separate publication. 
We are glad of this, since he gives us 
occasion to dwell on their extreme 
beauty, and with loving admiration, to 
present some of its traits to an equally 
admiring public. 

The little piece which gives name to 
the volume is associated with two 
poems already familiar to the poetic 
reader. The “ Banks of Yarrow ” are 
connected with many poetical memo- 
ries,and in particular with the “ Braes of 
Yarrow,” written by William Hamilton, 
of Bangour, Esq., an ingenious Scotch 
poet, and among the earliest of those 
who wrote English verse with propriety 
and taste. He was born in Ayrshire, 
1704, and died in France, March 25, 
1754. This song was written in imi- 
tation of an old Scottish ballad on a si- 
milar subject, and received the honour 
of being included in the Percy collec- 
tion. 

“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny 
bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Mar- 

row ; : 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 

And think nae mair on the braes of 

Yarrow. 
o + * * 

‘‘ Sweet smells the birk, green grows 
the grass, 

Yellow on Yarrow’s bank the gowan ; 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan.” 

The two poems referred to are in- 
cluded by Wordsworth among those 
which he has named of the imagination. 
They are rightly classed as originat- 
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ing in the feeling with which we think 
of places that have been celebrated in 
song. Knowing the unrealizable na- 
ture of such associations, the poet feels 
reluctant to visit Yarrow, lest all his 
previous notions of the place should 
fade before the touch of cold reality. 
When requested, therefore, by his 
“ winsome marrow” to turn aside on 
their tour to the Tweed, and see the 
braes of Yarrow, he loads it with all 
manner of contemptuous epithets. 
Finding, however, that these have 
wounded her feelings, he changes his 
tone, and addresses her in an apolo- 
getic strain. 


““« Oh! green,’ said I, ‘ are Yarrow’s 
holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path, and open strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 

But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the dale of Yarrow. 


Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow, 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double—swan and shadow ! 

We will not see them, will not go, 

To day, nor yet to morrow,— 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 


Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it ; 

We have a vision of our own,— 

Ab! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 
*T will be another Yarrow ! 


If care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly,— 
Should we be loath to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

*T will soothe us in our sorrow, 

That earth has something yet to shew— 
‘The bonny holms of Yarrow !” 


Eleven years after the composition 
of the above poem, Yarrow was visited 
by the bard of Rydalmount, in Sep- 
tember, 1814. This event he has cele- 
brated in “ Yarrow Visited.” 


** And is this—Yarrow? this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished 

So faithfully, a waking dream? 

An image that hath perished !” 


On surveying the scene curiously, 
however, he discovers that its real 
beauty is not shamed by the ideal,— 
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and his mind becomes reconciled to 
the actual impression. 


‘* T see—but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lijs can breathe 
Accordant to the measure. 


The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt—and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is their’s, nor more is mine— 
Sad thought! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I 8° 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow 

Will ‘dw ell with me—to heighten j joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow.” 


Yarrow Revisited was written in 
1831, as a memorial of a day passed 
with Sir Walter Scott, and other friends, 
visiting the banks of the Yarrow, under 
his guidance, immediately before his 
departure from Abbotsford, for Na- 
ples. 


‘ The gallant youth who may have 
gained, 

Or seeks, a “‘ winsome Marrow,” 

Was but an infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow ; 

Once more by Newark’s castle-gate, 
Long left without a warder, 

I stoud, looked, listened, and with thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border! 

Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 

day, 

Their dignity installing 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling ; 

But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed, 
The forest to embolden ; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation, 

And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation : 

No public and no private care 
The free-born mind enthralling, 

We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 

Brisk youth appeared, the morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly,— 

Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy,— 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 

Did meet us with an altered face, 
Though we were changed and chan- 

ging ; 
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If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 
Eternal blessings on the muse, 
And her divine employment ! 
The blameless muse, who trains her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit sickness, lingering yet, 
Has o’er their pillow brooded ; 
And care way-lay their steps—a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 
For thee, O Scorr! compelled to change 
Green Eildon Hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes, 
And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
For mild Sorento’s breezy waves ; 
May classic fancy, linking 
With native fancy her fresh. aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking ! 
O! while they minister to thee, 
Each vying with the other, 
May health return to mellow age, 
With strength, her ve nturous brother ; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowued in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 
Nor lose one ray of glory ! 
For thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow,— 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 
Where’er thy path invite thee, 
At parent Nature’s grateful call, 
With gladness must requite thee. 
A gracious welcome shall be thine, 
Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her ; 
Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams tre: asured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender. 
And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer? 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self, 
Her features could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ? 
Nor deem that localised romance 
Plays false with our affections, 
Unsanctifies our tears—made sport 
For fanciful dejections : 
Ah, no! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is—our changeful life, 
With friends and kindred dealing. 
Bear witness, ye, whose thoughts that 
day 
In Yarrow’s groves were centered,— 
Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark entered, 
And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
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By the ‘ last minstrel’ (not the last), 
Ere he his Tale recounted ! 

Flow on for ever, Yarrow stream ! 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future bards should 

chaunt 

For simple hearts thy beauty, 

To dream-light dear w hile yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine !” 


Ts not this consummately lovely ? 
The personages of this little drama have 
even an epic dignity. Nay, the three 
parts, thus concluded, make an epic 
poem, and should in future be pub- 
lished in conjunction. Never met 
greater characters under circumstances 
of really greater interest than Scott 
and Wordsworth “ by Newark’s castle- 
gate.” But for a result so sublime, 
what was the beginning? 


“ From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 

Had trod the banks of C lyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my ‘ winsome marrow,’ 

*‘ Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 
And see the braes of Yarrow.’ ” 


IIumble enough—and no more than 
this? Reader! the poet Wordsworth 
is like the lyric lark. He builds his 
nest deep in the clods of the earth ; 
but he soars highest in the clouds of 
heaven, and ever sings his last notes at 
the gates of.the empyrean. 

** So constant with his downward eye of 
love, 

Yet in aérial singleness so free, 

So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 

In power of wing and never-wearied 
voice !” 


Other poets seek for majestic themes 
to support their flight withal. He 
takes to the meanest subjects, and in- 
vests them with the dignity of his own 
mind, the greatness of his own heart. 
Ile shews himself, however, equal to 
the most important arguments ; and 
such, in his eyes and ours, was Sir 
Walter Scott’s departure for Naples ; 
and lo, what a golden sonnet he writes 
thereon ! 


‘*A rrovus.e, not of clouds, or weeping 
rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 

Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon’s triple 
height: 

Spirits of power assembled there com- 
plain 
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For kindred power departing from their 
sight ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chaunting 
a blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye mourners! for the 
might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
him goes ; 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror 
knows, 

Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland 
sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope.” 


And this immediately succeeds the 
Yarrow Revisited —how fitly! how 
effectively! It is, as it were, the grand 
exode of the tragedy. The tender and 
the pathetic have risen to the sublime. 

The poems that succeed were com- 
posed during a tour in Scotland, and 
on the English border, in the autumn 
of 1831. They are descriptive of lo- 
calities, and of feelings arising there- 
from ; sonnets and lyrics, and snatches 
of verse, exquisitely thought out, and 
inimitably expressed. 

Of these we quote one sonnet, by 
way of transition to a topic, touching 
which we are anxious to say our say, 
after having heard that of the inspired 
writer whose works are to us as an 
oracle. 


‘‘The pibroch’s note, discountenanced 
or mute ; 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 

Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy ; 

The target mouldering like ungathered 
fruit ; 

The smoking steam-boat eager in pursuit, 

As eagerly pursued ; the umbrella spread 

To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman’s 
head — 

All speak of manners withering to the 
root, 

And some old honours, too, and passions 
high: 

Then may we ask, though pleased that 
thought should range 

Among the ‘conquests of civility, 

Survives imagination—to the change 

Superior? Help to virtue does it give? 

If not, O mortals, better cease to live !” 


This important question will be most 
readily answered by the success which 
this volume may meet with. Imagina- 
tion, as enshrined in poetry, has lately 
had "scarcely a name to live. It mat- 
ters not whether this be the fault ofau- 
thors or readers,—whether good poetry 
have not been written or not encou- 
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raged. In the one case it is indicative 
of public apathy, and, therefore, a want 
of imagination and taste on the large 
scale ; in the other, it shews only a 
universal instead of a general death of 
these functions—a law rather than a 
rule. What avails the voice of a few, 
to excite the public mind for reverence 
of the old as of the new,—for the esta- 
blished as for the projected? The 
present and the future are now the 
reigning powers. Not that genius cares 
not for these; but, in its catholicity, it 
will have in addition what wisdom may 
be gathered from the past as well,— 
thus uniting experience with originality, 
the practical with the speculative, and 
reconciling all the faculties of the mind 
— realising, in full developement, all 
its offices and functions. 

How catholic is genius! it recog- 
nises the power in preference to the 
form of religion and law; and, in a 
spirit of universal charity, loves even 
the devotee for the sake of the devotion. 
Monachism, detested by a bigotry as 
fixed as that to which it ultimately be- 
came itself abused, is invested by it 
with certain poetic associations,—with 
spells and with charms, and with reflex 
lights and shades cast from its own 
modes of contemplation, as from a 
mirror. These thoughts spring up on 
perusal of “ St. Bees, suggested in a 
steam-boat off St. Bees’ Head.” ‘The 
form of stanza,” says Mr. Wordsworth, 
“* and something in the style of versifi- 
cation, are adapted from the ‘ St. 
Monica,’ a poem of much beauty upon 
a monastic subject, by Charlotte Smith, 
a lady to whom English verse is under 
greater obligations than are likely to be 
either acknowledged or remembered. 
She wrote little, and that little unambi- 
tiously, but with true feeling for nature.” 
We confess that we are among the 
forgetful, but mean to make up for our 
oblivion by a reperusal of the works of 
this elegant poetess ; and it is probable 
shall try our hand at a paper in Re- 
Gina onthe theme. It is but justice 
that the names and works of such 
writers should be rescued from the 
waste places and sepulchres of me- 
mory ; and it strikes us that it will not 
be displeasing to our readers, if we at- 
tempt from time to time the revival of 
productions to which our modern poets 
are indebted. Many are mentioned in 
the notes of Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Carrington. Mr. Wordsworth also 
mentions in this place another produc- 
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tion which we have not seen, yet wish 
to see, in these words: “ Several tra- 
ditions of miracles, connected with the 
foundation of the first of these religious 
houses, survive among the people of 
the neighbourhood, one of which is al- 
luded to in the following stanzas; and 
another, of a somewhat bolder and 
more peculiar character, has furnished 
the subject of a spirited poem by the 
Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A., late divinity 
lecturer of St. Bees’ College, and now 
fellow of the collegiate church of 
Manchester.” 

The superstition alluded to is thus 
simply yet touchingly related. 


‘When Bega sought of yore the Cum- 
brian coast, 

Tempestuous winds her holy errand 
crossed ; 

As high and higher heaved the billows, 
faith 

Grew with them, mightier than the pow- 
ers of death. 

She knelt in prayer—the waves their 
wrath appease ; 

And from her vow, well weighed in Hea- 
ven’s decrees, 

Rose, where she touched the strand, the 
Chauntry of St. Bees. 


‘ Cruel of heart were they, bloody of 
hand,’ 

Who in these wilds then struggled for 
command. 

The strong were merciless, without hope 
the weak : 

Till this bright Stranger came, fair as 
day-break, 

Andas acresset true, that darts its length 

Of beamy lustre from a tower of strength ; 

Guiding the mariner through troubled 
seas, 

And cheering oft his peaceful reveries, 

Like the fixed light that crowns yon 
headland of St. Bees. 


To aid the votaress, miracles believed 

Wrought in men’s minds, like miracles 
achieved : 

So piety took root ; and song might tell 

What humanising virtues round her cell 

Sprang up, and spread their fragrance 
wide around ; 

How savage bosoms melted at the sound 

Of gospel truth enchained in harmonies 

Wafted o’er waves, or creeping through 
close trees, 

From her religious mansion of St. Bees. 


When her sweet voice, that instrument 
of love, 

Was glorified, and took its place, above 

The silent stars, among the angelic quire, 

Her chantry blazed with sacrilegious fire, 

And perished utterly: but ber good 
deeds 
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Had sown the spot that witnessed them 
with seeds 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a 
breeze 

With quickening impulse answered their 
mute pleas — 

And lo! a statelier pile, the Abbey of St. 
Bees. 


There were the naked clothed, the hungry 
fed ; 

And Charity extended to the dead 

Her intercessions made for the soul’s 
rest 

Of tardy penitents ; or for the best 

Among the good (when love might else 
have slept, 

Sickened, or died) in pious memory kept : 

Thanks to the austere and simple devo- 
tees, 

Who, to that service bound by venial 
fees, 

Kept watch before the altars of St. Bees. 


Were not, in sooth, their requiem’s sa- 
cred ties 

Woven out of passion’s sharpest agonies, 

Subdued, composed, and formalised by 
art, 

To fix a wiser sorrow on the heart ? 

The prayer for them whose hour was 
passed away 

Said to the living, profit while ye may! 

A little part, and that the worst, he sees 

Who thinks that priestly cunning holds 
the keys 

That best unlock the secrets of St. Bees.” 


Pious reader! hast thou known sor- 
row for the dead? If thou hast, then 
will there be an echo in thy heart to 
the sentiments that follow: 


«« The author is aware that he is here 
treading upon tender ground ; but to the 
intelligent reader he feels that no apology 
is due. The prayers of survivors, during 
passionate grief for the recent-loss of re- 
latives and friends, as the object of those 
prayers could no longer be the suffering 
body of the dying, would naturally be 
ejaculated for the souls of the departed ; 
the barriers between the two worlds dis- 
solving before the power of love and 
faith. The ministers of religion, from 
their habitual attendance upon sick beds, 
would be daily witnesses of these benign 
results; and hence would be strongly 
tempted to aim at giving to them per- 
manence, by embodying them in rites 
and ceremonies, recurring at stated pe- 
riods. All this, as it was in course of 
nature, so was it blameless, and even 
praiseworthy ; but no reflecting person 
can view without sorrow the abuses 
which arose out of thus formalising sub- 
lime instincts, and disinterested move- 
ments of passion, and perverting them 
into means of gratifying the ambition 
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and rapacity of the priesthood. But, 
while we deplore and are indignant at 
these abuses, it would be a great mistake 
if we imputed the origin of the offices to 
prospective selfishness on the part of the 
monks and clergy: they were at first 
sincere in their sympathy, and in their 
degree dupes rather of their own creed 
than artful and designing men. Charity 
is, upon the whole, the safest guide that 
we can take in judging our fellow men, 
whether of past ages, or of the present 
time.” 


Protestantism has been in many 
things less generous and less wise than 
the system which it superseded. This 
we have much reason to regret, espe- 
cially as the experiment she was mak- 
ing was not without peril. As, in the 
example before us, she rooted up many 
uses with abuses, and by narrowing 
the foundations of the church has made 
it too sectarian. It should be now the 
endeavour of her faithful children to 
render her more and more catholic and 
apostolic in her spirit and in her or- 
dinances. On this point we remember 
that there are many excellent remarks 
in Mr. Southey’s Colloguies, to which 
the reader will do well to refer. Let 
us not, however, close our own without 
reverting to the philosophic lines com- 
mencing the sixth stanza above quoted 
in Italics. 

‘* Miracles believed 
Wrought in men’s minds, like miracles 
achieved.” 


In the ordinary controversies on mi- 
racles one point of inquiry is generally 
omitted. The main question is not, 
whether the miracles recorded were or 
were not oppositions to the laws of na- 
ture, or rather prerogative instances of 
such laws, but on what principle they 
were believed? Evidence enough we 
have, that if the most veritable miracle 
were performed in our days, it would 
not obtain general credit. Now, the 
main thing needed to constitute a mi- 
racle is faith in the spectator or auditor ; 
without faith, indeed, none can be. 
What makes the difference between 
this age and that? Let us not hastily 
conclude that the men of those times 
had a faculty too much ; more reason 
have we to fear lest we have a faculty 
too little. It may be laid up in a nap- 
kin,—at any rate, it is not put out at 
interest. What answer shall we render 
to the generous bestower of the talent, 
when he cometh to demand an account 
of his servants relative to the charges 
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wherewith he had intrusted them, ere 
he went on his far journey ? 


** Alas! the Genius of our age from 
schools 

Less humble draws her lessons, aims, 
and rules; 

To Prowess, guided by her insight keen, 

Matter and spirit are as one machine ; : 

Boastful idolatress of formal skill, 

She in her own would merge the eternal 
will : 

Expert to move in paths that Newton 
trod, 

From Newton’s 
God. 

Better, if Reason’s triumphs match with 
these, 

Her flight before the bold credulities 

That furthered the first teaching of St. 
Bees.” 


Mr. Wordsworth, in a postscript to 
his poem, has added some excellent 
remarks on the state of the present 
times. Being of opinion that 


universe would banish 


“« By a mandate given, 
Through lawless will the brotherhood was 
driven 
Forth from their cells ; their ancient 
house laid low 
In Reformation’s sweeping overthrow.” 


He fears that the shorter word reform 
of our time, though of the same mean- 
ing in politics as the longer one in ec- 
clesiastics, will, whatever good it may 
project and perform, mingle more evil 
than need be—devastating where it 
should have repaired, or rebuilt. 


“The great religious reformation, in 
the sixteenth century, did not profess to 
be a new construction, but a restoration 
of something fallen into decay, or put 
out of sight. That familiar and justi- 
fiable use of the word seems to have 
paved the way for fallacies with respect 
to the term reform which it is difficult to 
escape from. Were we to speak of im- 
provement and the correction of abuses, 
we should run less risk of being deceived 
ourselves, or of misleading others. We 
should be less likely to fall blindly into 
the belief that the change demanded is a 
renewal of something that has existed be- 
fore, and that, therefore, we have ex- 
perience on our side ; nor should we be 
equally tempted to beg the question that 
the change for w hich we are eager must 
be advantageous. From generation to 
generation, men are the dupes of words ; 
and it is painful to observe that so many 
of our species are most tenacious of those 
opinions which they have formed with 
the least consideration. They who are 
the readiest to meddle with public 
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affairs, whether in church or state, fly to 
generalities that they may be eased from 
the trouble of thinking about particulars ; 
and thus is deputed to mechanical in- 
strumentality the work which vital know- 
ledge only can do well.” 


With the insight of true genius, 
Mr. Wordsworth recognises other agen- 
cies at work than the merely human— 
“a wiser spirit—a better eye ;” and 
he would raise the general mind far 
above and beyond the usual partial 
and narrow survey of providential dis- 
pensation. And he would direct the 
attention of the church to the thousands 
and tens of thousands of unhappy out- 
casts who grow up with no religion at 
all. It is with the poor that the heart 
of Wordsworth sympathises. Hence 
his complaints are loud against the 
Poor-law Amendment Act, and the 
state of the workmen congregated in 
our factories. It has ever been his 
part to “ bend in reverence to nature, 
and the power of human minds,— 


“To men as they are men within them- 
selves. 

How oft high service is performed within, 

When all the external man is rude in 
show ; 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and 
gold, 

But a mere mountain chapel, that pro- 
tects 

Its simple worshippers from sun and 
shower.” 

It is felt by him now as his pride 
that he has “ dared to tread this holy 
ground, speaking no dream, but things 
oracular.”’ Wordsworth has esteemed 
man as man; and in the meanest in- 
tellect has seen intellect. The locality 
in which he has abidden has been fa- 
vourable to his views. He has dwelt 
among the elements of nature, animate 
and inanimate. He has been enabled 
to look at society in its primitive prin- 
ciples, as existing in the simple rela- 
tions of a pastoral population. Ilow 
long this state may last for the educat- 
ing of future genius we know not. 
Scott found similar food for his on his 
native soil. We regret to have the 
testimony of Wordsworth that a change 
has come over its spirit. Thus, in the 
glen of Loch Etive, we find him ex- 
claiming,— 


*« Proud be this land! whose poorest 
buts are halls 

Where Fancy entertains becoming guests, 

While native song the heroic past re- 
calls. 
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Thus, in the net of her own wishes 
caught, 

The Muse exclaimed: but Story now 
must hide 

Her trophies, Fancy crouch ; the course 
of pride 

Has been diverted, other lessons taught, 

That make the Patriot-spirit bow her 
head 

Where the all-conquering Roman feared 
to tread.” 


This quotation brings us back from the 
end to the beginning of the book. Hi- 
therto have we wandered, fancy-led, 
over these pages,—with little regard to 
the poet’s own arrangement. This 
cannot be done without injury to 
Wordsworth’s volumes. No man is 
more nice in his sense of order ; and in 
the present, as in his former publica- 
tions, he has been careful to cluster his 
poems according to certain affinities 
sufficiently clear to a sympathising 
reader. The first part of this volume 
is, however, confessedly accidental in 
its materials; nevertheless, the poet 
has in an “ apology” indicated a “ con- 
tinuous and acknowledged tie ;” and 
with no presumption, though proudly, 
compares his several lays, as they suc- 
cessively present themselves, to 
** Those shapes distinct 
That yet survive insculptured on the 
walls 
Of palace or of temple, ’mid the wreck 
Of famed Persepolis ; each following 
each 
As might beseem a stately embassy, 
In set array : these bearing in their hands 
Ensign of civil power, weapon of war, 
Or gift to be presented at the throne 
Of the great king; and others, as they 
go 
In priestly vest, with holy offerings 
charged, 
Or leading victims dressed for sacri- 
fice.” 

These fine images, to our feelings, 
fitly introduce the leading poem of the 
second section of this volume. Itisa 
metrical romance —‘“ The Egyptian 
Maid ; or, the Romance of the Water 
Lily.” Merlin, Prince Arthur, and the 
knights of the Round Table, are ex- 
hibited with much grace and power ; 
the story itself is of Wordsworth’s own 
invention. It appears to have been in 
some measure suggested by one of the 
Townley Marbles, now in the British 
Museum — the lotus, with the bust of 
the goddess rising out of the full-blown 
flower. It exhibits its author altogether 
in a new character, as contesting the 
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palm with Southey and Coleridge, in 
the field of the supernatural. Like 
that of the Ancient Mariner, it is the 
parable of a ship. 


** A ship to Christ devoted 
From the land of Nile did go; 

Alas! the bright ship floated, 
An idol at her prow.” 


Merlin, observing the ship from the 
Cornish sands, first pleased, then vex- 
ed, raises a storm, in which the Water 
Lily perishes. 


«* The tempest overcame her, 
And she was seen no more; 

But gently gently blame her, 
She cast a Pearl ashore.” 


Her freight was a peerless damsel, on 
voyage to the court of King Arthur, 
for the purpose of being wedded. On 
Christian service, as “‘ Nina, the lady 
of the lake, a gentle sorceress, and be- 
nign, who ne’er embittered any good 
man’s chalice,” reports to the necro- 
mancer — 


“‘ On Christian service this frail bark 

Sailed (hear me, Merlin) under high pro- 
tection, 

Though on her prow a sign of heathen 
power 

Was carved —a goddess with a lily 
flower, : 

The old Egyptian’s emblematic mark 

Ofjoy immortal, and of pure affection.” 


And so she proposes to go sailing 
in her pearly boat in search of the cast- 
away maiden, whom found she means 
to bring to her sea-cave; whence Mer- 
lin in the swiftest of his cars can bear 
her away to Arthur’s court, “ cold 
as she is, ere life be fled for ever.” 
Merlin’s car is of an ebon hue, and 
drawn by two white swans ; freighted 
with their lovely charge, they cleave 
the air. 


** Sage Merlin, at the slumberer’s side, 
Instructs the swans their way to 
‘measure ; 
And soon Caerleon’s towers appeared, 
And notes of minstrelsy were heard 
From rich pavilions spreading wide, 
For some high day of long-expected 
pleasure.” 


The king is distressed exceedingly 
when he looks on the wished-for bride, 
the maid of Egypt. 


*« Dutiful child! her lot how hard! 

Is this her piety’s reward ! 

Those watery locks, that bloodless cheek ! 

O winds without remorse! O shore un- 
grateful ! 
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Rich robes are fretted by the moth ; 
Towers, temples, fall by stroke of 
thunder ; 
Will that or deeper thoughts abate 
A father’s sorrow for her fate ? 
He will repent him of his troth ; 
His brain will burn, his stout heart 
split asunder. 


Alas! and I have caused this woe ; 
For, when my prowess from invad- 
ing neighbours 
Had freed his realm, he plighted word 
That he would turn to Christ our Lord, 
And his dear daughter on a knight be- 
stow 
Whom I should choose for love and 
matchless labours.” 


Merlin, having learned from his 
books what bridegroom was for her 
ordained, directs that the knights shall 
one by one approach and touch the 
cold hand of the maiden. 


“ So for the favoured one the flower may 
bloom once more.” 


This is done, and Sir Galahad is the 
successful candidate. 


«* Next came Sir Galahad ; 
He paused, and stood entranced by that 
still face 
Whose features he had seen in noontide 
vision. 
For late, as near a murmuring stream 
He rested ’mid an arbour green and 
shady, 
Nina, the good enchantress shed 
A light around his mossy bed ; 
And, at her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian 


lady. 
Now, while his bright-haired front he 
bowed, 


And stood, far-kenned by mantle 
furred with ermine, 
As o’er the insensate body hung 
The enrapt, the beautiful, the young ; 
Belief sank deep into the crowd 
That he the solemn issue would de- 
termine, 


Nor deem it strange ; the youth had worn 
That very mantle on a day of glory, 
The day when he achieved that match- 
less feat, 
The marvel of the reRILous sEAT, 
Which whosoe’er approached of strength 
was shorn, 
Though king or knight the most re- 
nowned in story. 


He touched with hesitating hand, 
And lo! those birds! far-famed 
through Love’s dominions, 
The swans, in triumph clap their wings, 
And theirnecks play, involved in rings, 
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Like sinless snakes in Eden’s happy land ; 
‘ Mine is she!’ cried the knight ; again 
they clapped their pinions.” 


The lady revives, and the knight is 
blest. At the nuptials angels carrolled 
certain stanzas, two of which we have 
already given; and the following, 
which we quote now, contains the 
moral of the poem. 


**« Who shrinks not from alliance 
Of evil with good powers, 
To God proclaims defiance, 
And mocks whom he adores.” 


The days of chivalry are not yet 
gone, while such poems are produced. 
The next poem of importance is in the 
ballad measure of “ The Spanish 
Lady’s -Love,” and is named “ The 
Armenian Lady’s Love.” Wordsworth 
professes to have derived the subject 
from the “ Orlandus” of Kenelm 
Henry Digby, his friend, to whom he 
ascribes it, “as an acknowledgment, 
however unworthy, of pleasure and in- 
struction derived from his numerous 
and valuable writings, illustrative of 
the piety and chivalry of the olden 
time.” The story is, nevertheless, fa- 
miliar to the readers of German ro- 
mance, and may be found in Thomas 
Carlyle’s specimens. The daughter of 
the proud soldan, who, loving a Chris- 
tian count in slavery, fled with him; 
setting him at liberty, though she 
knew that he was married; and was 
received by his lady with love and 
gratitude. 


“* Mute memento of that union 
In a Saxon church survives, 
Where a cross-legged knight lies sculp- 
tured 
As between two wedded wives.” 


And that is the old tale. Words- 
worth, however, preserves the maiden’s 
purity, from a laudable regard to good 
manners. This ballad is touching, and 
replete with sweet thoughts,— ‘“ and 
sweeter because solemn.” 

“ The Russian Fugitive” is a ballad 
in four parts, on the subject of the 
lady who fled from the Tzar Peter to a 
little island in the midst of a morass, 
and was afterwards married, at the in- 
stance of the Empress Catherine and 
the Tzar himself, by the colonel who 
discovered her in her retreat. The 
tale is told by Peter Henry Bruce, 
who states that he had the story from 
the lady’s own mouth. 

This was a theme peculiarly Words- 
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worthian ; and the reader may easily 
imagine what he could make of it. 
Our space will not permit us to give it 
the detail that it requires. Also, sweet 
as is this, sweeter are the “* Evening 
Voluntaries” which have next promi- 
nence in the book. Every reader of 
Wordsworth must recollect his poem 
on the naming of places. These 
“ Evening Voluntaries” partake the 
same character. They consist of nine 
poems,—seven of them now appearing 
for the first time, the eighth being an 
impromptu, which, in deference to fas- 
tidious criticism, was excluded from 
all editions of the author’s poems save 
the first, and the ninth being composed 
ef a few lines from Akenside, Thom- 
son, and Beattie. We quote the first: 


‘« Calm is the fragrant air, and loath tolose 

Day’s grateful warmth, though moist with 
falling dews. 

Look for the stars, you'll say that there 
are none ; 

Look up @ second time, and, one by one, 

You mark them twinkling out with sil- 
very light, 

And wonder how they could elude the 
sight. F 

The birds, of late so noisy in their bowers, 

Warbled awhile with faint and fainter 
powers, 

But now are silent as the dim-seen 
flowers : 

Nor does the village church-clock’s iron 
tone 

The time’s and season’sinfluence disown ; 

Nine beats distinctly, to each other bound 

In drowsy sequence,—how unlike the 
sound 

That, in rough winter, oft inflicts a fear 

On fire-side listeners, doubting what they 
hear ! 

The shepherd, bent on rising with the sun, 

Had closed his door before the day was 
done, 

And now, with thankful heart, to bed 
doth creep, 

And join his little children in their sleep. 

The bat, lured forth where trees the lane 
o’ershade, 

Flits and reflits along the close arcade ; 

Far heard the dor-hawk chases the white 
moth 

With burring note, which industry and 
sloth 

Might both be pleased with, for it suits 
them both. 

Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard 
no more: 

One boat there was, but it will touch the 
shore 

With the next dipping of the slackened 
oar ; 

Faintsound, that, for the gayest ofthe gay, 
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Might give to serious thought a moment's 
sway, : 
As a last token of man’s toilsome day !’ 


How sweet! how pure! And the 
second is like it, hut thoughtful, not 
descriptive, and ending piously. The 
third, by the side of Rydal Mere, ac- 
companies the linnet, the thrush, the 
rooks, with a lay of human harmony. 
The nightingale’s song is never heard 
in this place, yet may the chorus of 
these birds be mistaken for its song ; 
and upon this the poet moralises. The 
fourth Voluntary remarks the blue 
ridge softening to a cloud—the mere 
stilling to crystal,—and the dewy twi- 
light withdrawing “ the crowd of dai- 
sies from the shaven lawn ;’’ yea, it has 


** Restored to view its tender green, 
That while the sun rode high was lost 
Beneath their dazzling sheen.” 


These minute touches speak of an 
eye familiar with nature. To the 
sage owl the fifth Voluntary is devoted, 
and worthily ; and the sixth finds in 
the hushed ocean resemblances of Di- 
vine power. The seventh is an effusion 
by the sea-side, which thus concludes : 


“ Ye mariners, that plough your onward 
way, 
Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 
May silent thanks at least to God be 
iven, 
With a full heart, ‘ our thoughts are 


09 


heard in heaven! 


At this point it seems to us that we 
may indulge in some general reflec- 
tions on Wordsworth’s genius, its ori- 
gin, and progress. Wordsworth, in 
his earliest attempts, was the inspired 
of nature. He was in an especial 
sense her poet. Opposite as they may 
appear to common minds, there is a 
great affinity between the genius of 
Wordsworth and that of Lord Byron. 
This the latter seems ultimately to have 
felt. Witness his imitation of certain 
passages in the * Tintern Abbey,” in 
his Childe Harold ; and the numerous 
unacknowledged plagiarisms in many 
parts of Don Juan. Wordsworth is a 
painter of natural objects and scenery. 
He describes from the actual life. The 
great charm of Byron’s poetry consists 
in his copyings from realities. A pres- 
tige was superadded, by the accident 
of distance. Foreign scenes pleased 
him best, and had a spell for the reader 
also. Wordsworth’s descriptions were 
domestic. Still from the ground of 
the sensible they both studied ; there 
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was the fulcrum where they found 
Srm footing, and thence they moved 
the world; one more slowly, the other 
with more speed, yet both surely. In 
another particular no two men could 
differ more than these great poets. 
Wordsworth looked on nature with a 
devout spirit from the first. True, he 
was her votary, and his religion was 
properly of her ; still he was religious, 
His theology was natural, but he was 
no sceptic. Byron was the latter, and 
at the period of his death was growing 
into the former, Wordsworth here 
had got the start of him, and kept it. 
Throughout the whole of his later 
poetry we find still the same love of 
nature ; but it is nature purified, and 
his heart has conceived of higher glo- 
ries than he sees: it had always deco- 
rated her with colours and attractions 
not her own. Now it finds a world in 
itself, and thereto turns with a prefer- 
ence of which it was formerly uncon- 
scious. Wordsworth is no longer the 
poet of nature altogether or mainly,— 
no longer the natural theologian in 
ehief, but the druid of a purer faith— 
the minstrel of a holier shrine. His 
religion is now of heaven, and descends 
therefrom to earth, as erst it ascended 
from earth to heaven. This is the 
elevation which he has attained. The 
— volume, accordingly, represents 
im not only as the bard of nature, 
but as a religious poet. Witness the 
“ Evening Voluntaries,” to which we 
have to add his concluding ode on 
“ the Power of Sound.” 

It will be proper, however, to dwell 
a little longer on his productions that 
partake of his former character, and 
then mount to the heights, after him, 
where he has ultimately soared. 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge, in his volume 
of poems, has one addressed “ to cer- 
tain Gold Fishes.” Of their beauty 
the world is already, or might be, and 
ought to be, aware. In a note he adds, 
—“A real poet, among many strains 
of * higher mood,’ of which he deems 
the world unworthy, has an exquisite 
little piece on those beautiful creatures, 
in which he has exhibited a more than 
pictorial power of language. It is 
saying far too little to say, that he 
makes you see the gold fish—that they 
flash, in all their effulgence of hue 
and complicity of motion, ‘on that 
inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude.’ He makes you feel as if you 


were a gold fish yourself.” Some of 
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these strains of higher mood are in- 
cluded in this volume,— as is also the 
m on gold fishes alluded to- Poem ? 
here are two poems on the subject. 
Would we could quote them! But 
our space is limited ; we can but trans- 
fer our impressions from the perusal. 
As the poetical student will purchase 
the volume, he will suffer no loss in the 
end ; and as for the prosaic world, let 
it go hang! 

The lines will scarcely bear out 
H. C.’s account of them; they are 
rather meditative than descriptive. We 
rather think of the state of the pretty 
creatures than see them. Their “ last- 
ing durance”— their “ silent lives” 
occupy meditation. Yet joy is recog~ 
nised even in their glassy prison ; 
golden-flash and silver-gleam have 
meanings of their own. 


* While, high and low, and all about, 
Your motions, glittering elves ! 

Ye weave —no danger from without, 
And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a sunny human breast 
Is your transparent cell ; 

Where fear is but a transient guest 
No sullen humours dwell ; 

Where, sensitive of every ray 
That smites this tiny sea, 

Your scaly panoplies repay 
The loan with usury.” 


Beautiful their mysterious ever-grace- 
ful changes—renewed, incessantly re- 
newed! Perhaps with conscious skill 
they glide for mutual pleasure, and are 
by an act of their own volition dwarfed 
or magnified. Fays are they—gigantic 
genii,—or, in dim twilight, the con- 
stellated eyes of cherubic wings, 
“ when they abate their fiery glare.” 
Yet, in whatever form, they are gentle ; 
and though cold their nature, ’tis pure, 
and defended by birthright from “ ty- 
ranny of sense.’ 


** Ah! not alone by colours bright 
Are Ye to Heaven allied, 

Where, like essential forms of light, 
Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams, soft as e’er beguiled 
Day-thoughts while limbs repose ; 

For moonlight fascinations mild 
Your gift, ere shutters close ; 

Accept, mute captives! thanks and 

praise ; 

And may this tribute prove 

That gentle admirations raise 
Delight resembling love.” 


Having removed the gold and silver 
fishes, which form the subject of the 
preceding poem, to a pool in the plea- 
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sure-ground of Rydal Mount, the 
oet, sitting beside its marge, specu- 
ates on the inestimable gift of liberty, 
to which he has just restored them. 


“Removed in kindness from their glassy 
cell 

To the fresh waters of a living well, 

That spreads into an elfin pool opaque, 

Of which close boughs a glimmering 
mirror make, 

On whose smooth breast with dimples 
light and small 

The fly may settle, leaf or blossom fall,— 

There swims, of blazing sun and beating 
shower 

Fearless (but how obscured !) the golden 
power, 

That from his bauble prison used to cast 

Gleams by the richest jewel unsur- 


passed ; 
And near him, darkling like a sullen 
gnome, 
The silver tenant of the crystal dome ; 
Dissevered both from all the mysteries 
Of hue and altering shape that charmed 
all eyes. 
They seal perhaps, they languished, 
while they shone ;” 


And so the t proceeds to medita- 
tions high. The change may have re- 
stored their birthright. The town- 
caged lark, from an inch or two of 
daisied sod, may be the recipient of 
divine impulses. 





‘* O yield him back his privilege! No 
sea 

Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

Roll on, ye spouting whales, who die or 
kee 

Your independence in the fathomless 
deep!” 


What a grand line is the last, with 
its exuberant syllable —“ fathomless 
deep !” 


“ Spread, tiny Nautilus, the living sail ; 

Dive, at thy choice, or brave the fresh- 
ening gale! 

If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 

Sunward to seek the daylight in its 


fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and oceans, Indian width, 
shall be, 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee!” 
Seriously, then, the poet puts the 
question, by what right he had im- 


prisoned (as by a spell of witchcraft) 
the mute companions now in the pool, 


‘* Among reflected boughs of leafy trees 
By glimpses caught, disporting at their 


ease,— 
Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries.” 
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Might not their peace, while con- 
fined, have been marred by his lightest 
footfall; or their sweet sense offended 
by the sweetest music ? 


«* And whither could they dart, if seized 
with fear ? 

No sheltering stone, no tangled root was 
near. 

When fire or taper ceased to cheer the 
room, 

They wore away the night in starless 


gloom ; 

And when the sun first dawned upon the 
streams, 

How faint their portion of his vital 
beams! 

Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 

While not one joy of ours by them was 
shared.” 


No fondling of the cage but what 
would escape from the fairest, kindest 
mistress. 


‘*The beetle loves his unpretending 


The snail the house he carries on his 
back ; 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure 
would disown 
The bed we give him, though of softest 
own.” 


All kinds—all ranks —the king— 
the poet—are animated with the same 
instinct. The poet—the industrious 
poet, taught to prize, 

“ Above all penten a pure life, un- 
crosse 

By cares in which simplicity is lost!” 


Here Wordsworth is indeed at home. 
He paints himself, in Horace and 
Cowley— himself in bards still hap- 
pier—the beings of his own creative 
mind,— 

«* But happier they who, fixing hope and 
aim 


On the humanities of peaceful fame, 

Enter betimes with more than martial 
fire 

The generous cause, aspire, and still 


aspire ; 

Upheld > warnings heeded not too late, 

Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 

And to one purpose cleave, their being’s 
god-like mate.” 


High as is the interest and merit of 
this poem, it gains in value from the 
fact of its having been addressed to 
the lamented Miss Jewsbury (after- 
wards Mrs. Fletcher), a poetess of great 
promise, only too much loved by the 
death-angel ; who therefore bereaved 
the world of her, that she might par- 
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take his immortality, in a state of 
being where fame is fame indeed, and 


*«« Lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Ofso much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed,” 


We dwell awhile with Wordsworth 
in the fields of nature, ere with him we 
soar above into a diviner region. We 
would point out to especial admiration 
the “ Sonnet to the Trosachs,’” “ to 
the Eagles,” composed at Dunollie 
Castle, in the Bay of Oban, and “ to 
the Highland Hut.” . To the lasta note 
is attached, containing an extract from 
the diary of a fellow traveller, a lady, 
of remarkable elegance. ‘“ The Hart’s 
Horn Tree, near Penrith,” relates the 
circumstance of a stag being run, by 
a single greyhound, out of Whinfell 
Park to Redkirk, in Scotland, and 
back again to this place; where, being 
both spent, the stag leaped over the 
pales, but died on the other side, and 
the greyhound, attempting to leap, 
fell, and died on the contrary side. i 
will remind the reader of “ Hart Leap 
Well,” the “ Incident characteristic 
of a favourite Dog,” and “ Fidelity.” 
The “ Highland Broach” is a pleasing 
poem, devoted to the old broach still in 
use, though, in these days of overturn- 
ing, now rarely to be met with among 
the Highlanders, which bears so exact 
a resemblance to the Roman fibula, 
concurring, with the plaid and kilt, to 
recall to mind the communication 
which the ancient Romans had with 
this remote country. Two odes on 
“ May Morning” are in a lovely vein, 
both of description and sentiment. 
Some verses relating an “ Incident at 
Bruges,” describe the feelings of a 
free-born English maiden, at the sight 
of a nun through an iron grate. “A 
Jewish Family (in a small valley op- 
posite St. Goar, upon the Rhine)” is a 
painting touched in the very genius 
of Raphael. The “ Primrose of the 
Rock,” the “ Poet and the caged Tur- 
tle Dove,” a “Wren’s Nest,” -the 
“ Redbreast,” “* Rural Allusions,” the 
“ Lawn,” and “ Thought on the Sea- 
sons,” are all, as their very titles imply, 
on subjects peculiarly Wordsworthian. 
The Sonnets composed or suggested 
during a tourin Scotland, in the summer 
of 1833, are nearly all worthy of his pen. 
By the lateness of the season, in 1831, 
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our poet was prevented from visiting 
Staffa and Tona; he therefore made these 
the principal objects of a short tour 
in the summer of 1833. The course 
he pursued was down the Cumberland 
river Derwent, and to Whitehaven ; 
thence (by the Isle of Man, where a 
few days were passed) up the Frith of 
Clyde to Greenock ; then to Oban, 
Staffa, Iona; and back towards Eng- 
land, by Loch Awe, Inverary, Loch 
Goil-head, Greenock, and through parts 
of Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and Dum- 
friesshire, to Carlisle, and thence up 
the river Eden, and homewards by 
Ullswater. These memorial sonnets 
will be read with great delight, and 
deserve an article by themselves. We 
probably may take the tour, with the 
book in our hands, some of these days, 
and write a critical eulogy in the pre- 
sence of the objects described. 

What we have to say on Words- 
worth, the natural man, cannot be 
better summed up than in the words of 
Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet. 


‘‘ There have been poets that in verse 
display 
Theelemental forms of human passions: 
Poets have been, to whom the fickle 
fashions 
And all the wilful humours of the day 
Have furnished matter for a polished lay : 
And many are the smooth elaborate tribe 
Who, emulous of thee, the shape de- 


scribe, 
And fain would every shifting hue por- 
tray 
Of restless nature. But, thou mighty 
seer! 
*Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that 
make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose 
sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are 
dear. 
Of nature’s inner shrine thou art the 
priest, 


Where most she works when we perceive 
her least.” 


Of Wordsworth, the spiritual man, 
we have now to make some concluding 
observations. 

It is to the credit of this great poet 
that he has always recognised the “ di- 
vinity which stirs within us.” Never 
repined he, that we were “ half dust,” 
much always rejoiced, that we were 
“half deity.” A beautiful sonnet on a 
“ picture of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
at Hamilton Palace,” brings into start- 
ling alliance the natural, the artistic, 
and the religious. 
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“‘ Amid a fertile region green with wood, 

And fresh with rivers, well doth it be- 
come 

The ducal owner, in his palace-home, 

To naturalise this tawny lion-brood ; 

Children of art, that claim strange bro- 
therhood, 

Couched in their den, with those that 
roam at large 

Over the burning wilderness, and charge 

The wind with terror while they roar for 
food, 

Rut these are satiate, and a stillness 
drear 

Calls into life a more enduring fear ; 

Yet is the prophet calm, nor would the 
cave 

Daunt him, if his companions, now be- 
drowsed, 
Yawning, and listless, were by hunger 

roused : 

Man placed him here, and God he knows 
can save.” 


The sonnet on the Countess Pillar, 
enforcing the moral of the inscription 
Laus Deo, on account of an annuity 
left by her “ for ever” to the poor of 
the parish of Brougham, is an elevated 
application of simple words. 

«« « Charity never faileth :’ on that creed, 
More than in written testament or deed, 
The pious lady built with hope sublime.”’ 


Of a similar character are the “ Ele- 
giac Musings in the Grounds of Cole- 
orton Hall, the seat of the late Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart.” We next 
come to a poem confessedly sacred, 
= Dovetional Incitements,” furnished 
with this epigraph, 

‘* Not to the earth confined, 
Ascend to heaven.” 


But, as is usual with the bard, he 
commences his flight on earth. The 
aroma of flowers have for him mute 
aérial harmonies that, in their aspira- 
tions, example man. The birds also 
rapturously overcharge the air with 
music. 


«« Give ear, O man! to their appeal, 
And thirst for no inferior zeal, 
Thou, who canst think as well as feel.” 


The cathedral-choir—the altar-incense 
—the censer and the taper-lights—the 
angelic forms — 
“« the still 
Creation of the painter's skill—” 
excite the human spirit to awake and 
arise. But, alas! the sanctities with 
which Art addresses the mind, to “ un- 
sensualise ” it, decay—creeds change— 
solemn rites—awful forms—priests and 
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temples — become victims to fanati- 
cism ;—but, for ever and for ever, 


‘** Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 

Wide open for the scattered poor. 

Where flower-breathed incense to the 
skies 

Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 

And ground fresh cloven by the plough 

Is fragrant with a humble vow ; 

Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 

Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 

The glory of the sun’s bright head ; 

Still constant in her worship, still 

Conforming to the Almighty will, 

Whether men sow or reap the fields, 

Her admonitions Nature yields : 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 

That every day should leave some part 

Free for a sabbath of the heart ; 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 

From morn to eve, with hallowed rest.” 


It is to be feared that little of this 
daily sabbath will be left to the poor 
by our Whig rulers. Our presenti- 
ments may be erroneous; yet if all 
such, as Wordsworth declares, in a 
poem in the present collection, be 
“¢ Heaven-born Instincts,” this one is 
to be especially dreaded. From these 
powers, though derided, comes, as he 
informs us, faith; and star-guided 
contemplations to them are subject. 
The naked Indian and the cradled 
child confess them. Christmas mirth 
they check, and national exultations. 
The battle-field and ocean-plain, the 
ball-room and festive board, are equally 
their theatres. 


“ Tis said that warnings ye dispense, 
Emboldened by a keener sense ; 

That men have lived for whom, 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 

Should knell them to the tomb. 


Unwelcome Insight! yet there are 

Blest times when mystery is laid bare ; 
Truth shows a glorious face, 

While on that isthmus which commands 

The councils of both worlds she stands, 
Sage spirits! by your grace. 

God, who instructs the brutes to scent 

All changes of the element, 
Whose wisdom fixed the scale 

Of natures, for our wants provides, 

By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 
When lights of reason fail.” 


Our thoughts are redrawn to the 
poor man’s lot, by the next religious 
poem. It is the “ Labourer’s Noon- 
day Hymn,” a glorious production. 
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We give three stanzas from the mid- 
dle. 


*«« What though our burthen be not light, 
We need not toil from morn to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 

Is in the thankful creature’s power. 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 

Upon the service of our God ! 


Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads.” 


There is a lyrical poem addressed to 
a lady, “ upon the Birth of her First- 
born Child,” succeeded by the “ Warn- 
ing,” as its sequel, peculiarly mystical, 
religious, and poetical. The first has 
some affinity with his great ode on 
childhood intimations of immortality. 
The second we recommend to the 
rulers of this country: it terminates in 
almost an agony ofanticipation. But 


‘ If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; 
If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Wo to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear !” 


The poem entitled “ Humanity” is 
elevated and ideal,—painting man as 
he ought to be, not as he is,—and spe- 
culating upon the fair show the world 
would then make. Even now her 
“azure mountain-tops are seats for 
gods in council,”— her “ green vales 
are retreats fit for the shades of heroes.” 
But our population is sacrificed to an 
idol, falsely called “ the Wealth of Na- 
tions.” “ Lines on a Portrait” recog- 
nise the godlike in art, and fitly intro- 
duce the stanzas “ On the Power of 
Sound,” which address the divinity of 
the ear, as the former, of the eye. On 
this poem we must bestow especial at- 
tention. 

One thing is remarkable in the 
genius of Wordsworth ; it seems sub- 
ject to no decay. This ode on the 
power of sound is equal to any thing 
he has ever written. It is a worthy 
companion of his greatest lyric, pre- 
viously written, and was well reserved 
by him as the crowning effort of the 
present volume. There is a spirit in 
the ear communing with all sounds, 
simple or combined. Streams and 
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fountains are its servitors,—“ that roar 
the prowling lion’s Here I am !”—the 
bleat of lambs; the shout of the cuckoo ; 
the toll of the bell-bird ; the nun’s sob ; 
the sailor’s prayer; the widow’s cottage 
lullaby ; echoes; milk-maid ditties ; 
“the song that brightens the blind man’s 
gloom, and exalts the veteran's mirth ;” 
the peasant’s whistle; the song of the 
tired slave at the oar, who 


‘* Bids it aptly fall with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest chime ;” 


choral Ave Marias; the song of the 
Prisoner of the Rhine; the popular 
tune in times of “ civic renovation ;” 
the psalms of the temple, and the 
thunder of the clouds; all obey the 
“ Regent of Sound.” The following 
stanza, for its overwhelming effect, we 
quote at length. 


** As conscience, to the centre 
Of being, smites with irresistible pain, 
So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 
The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s 
brain, 
Transmute him to a wretch from quiet 
hurled, 
Convulsed as by a jarring din ; 
And then aghast, as at the world 
Of reason partially let in, 
By concords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul! 
Or, awed, he weeps, struggling to quell 
dismay. 
Point not these mysteries to an Art 
Lodged above the starry pole ; 
Pure modulations flowing from the heart 
Of Divine Love, where wisdom, beauty, 
truth, 
With order dwell, in endless youth ?” 


He then proceeds to celebrate the 
origin of music, and its effects in the 
early ages, treating by the way of the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers and 
music ; and realising, in a universal 
thanksgiving to God, a scheme of music 
devoted to moral interests and intel- 
lectual contemplation. The last stanza 
is sublime. 


‘* A voice te light gave being ; 
To Time, and man, his earth-born 
chronicler ; 
A voice shall finish doubt and dim fore- 
seeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 
The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 
To archangelic lips applied, 
The grave shall open, quench the 
Stars. 
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O Silence! are Man’s noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life ? 
Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and 
tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords 
just, 
Tempered into rapturous strife, 
Thy destined Bond-slave? No! though 
earth be dust, 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, 
her stay 
Is in the WORD, that shall not pass 
away.” 


Singularly enough, this last stanza 
is coincident with a passage to be 
found in Recina (vol. viii. p. 516 ; 
Article—“ Book of Enoch’’), which, 
therefore, we here repeat. “ Silence ! 
silence nor solitude was ever yet in 
heaven or on earth. Eternity has no 
record in her great archives ofa solitary 
Deity. Ere the hills, before his works 
of old, was Wisdom his companion ; 
she was set up from everlasting; and 
when the ages were constituted, the mys- 
terious Beginning reported, that therein 
it found alreadyzexisting the coeternal 
and coequal Worp.” This harmony 
between us and Wordsworth distin- 
guishes us as peculiarly fitted to be 
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the Critic of the Poet. We can soar with 
him to his heights, we can descend 
with him to his depths. We can, 
however, do him little good by our 
companionship,—for his fame is made. 
To adopt, however, his own exquisite 
album verses,— 


*¢ Small service is true service while it 
lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not 


one : 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from 
the sun.” 


The dew-drops of this volume aré 
indeed diamonds. It has been our 
ambition to be among the first in the 
field— to give the earliest possible 
notice of a glorious apparition, and 
decidedly to announce an angel-visit, 
even to our poetic wilderness; no 
Eden now, though once such, but long 
since suffered to become desert. 

*« Haste hither, Eve, and with thy sight 
behold 

Eastward among those trees, what glo- 
rious shape 

Comes this way moving,— seems another 
morn 

Risen on mid-noon.” 


THE RING, 


Nay, on thy finger do not place 
One ring or sparkling gem ; 

I would not lose the little space 
That’s covered e’en by them! 


Yea, throw the gaudy thing aside 
For those that are less fair ; 

Let those who have defects to hide 
Such rings and jewels wear. 


But one small ring will suit thine hand — 
That beauteous hand of thine,— 

It is a simple, plain, gold band ; 
May that sweet gift be mine! 












We are about to review as many poets 
as we can heap together in one cluster. 
What a charming collection of votaries 
of the muse does not this nation possess ! 
See here, as in the bland twilight, there 
play before us the Autumnal Leaves* 
of a lady —of the fair Henrietta . 
rustling in the wind. Among these the 
sweet authoress disports like the kitten 
of Wordsworth. Can we criticise? 
No! Then take a specimen : 






























































“To the Evening Primrose.t 








“« How many court the smiles of day, 
And shun thy peaceful shades, sweet 
fiower ! 
Who deck’st with charms thy slender 
spray, 
When memory gilds the silent hour. 





























When night’s dim taper gleams afar, 
And husbed is day’s tumultuous strife, 
Thou turn’st unto the evening star 
To smile, but in the shades of life. 














On thee I gaze, as wandering free, 
When moon-beams on thy petals shine, 
And pity woes unknown to thee ; 
For much thy life resembles mine. 


























But, no! thou ’st ever lived alone 
In shade—a hermit, free from strife ; 
While I, alas! too well have known 
Some dear and sunny spots in life. 


























Till night once more unfolds her gates, 
Farewell, thou simple, happy flower! 
For morn, her envious rival waits 
To close the lattice of thy bower.” 























This is pretty. There is also a series 
of poems, founded on motto-seals; a 
delicate idea, and capable of pleasing 
execution. Now this, we maintain and 
aver, is a fair and bond fide critique on 
a real and existing book; with which 
critique we hope that Henrietta 
will be pleased. We are sorry to say, 
that when we venture on critiques on 
non-existent books we are not always 
so happy. For example, we thought 
it quite manifest that the verses in the 
article in our Number for April, entitled 













































































* Autumnal Leaves. 


By Henrietta 
and Co., Waterloo Place. 








approach of morning. 
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t Modern Antiquity, and other Poems. 


“The Book of the Season,” which have 
Mr. Baron Bolland’s name annexed to 
them, appeared on the face of them to 
be a mere pleasantry, and that in their 
composition he had no hand. But as 
some of the learned judge’s friends are 
of opinion that we should declare that 
to be the fact, we comply with their 
wishes with the greatest readiness, and 
state that the Baron never saw them 
until they appeared in our columns. 
We think Phillips on Evidence would 
acquit us of any malicious tendency. 
This being done satisfactorily to all 
parties, let us get on to business. A 
higher strain! Meditatingly we ex- 
claim with Horace — 


“ Descriptas servare vices, operumque 
colcres 

Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, Poéta 
salutor? 

Cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere, 
malo ?” 


Referring to the old poets is like 
paying a visit to the world in its 
infancy, which, nevertheless, we call 
ancient. 

And here we have Modern Antiquity t 
itself, by the author of Lacon. 

Ifthe plan pursued in the publica- 
tion of this volume was universally 
adopted, the office of reviewer would 
become a sinecure. Every author 
would possess his own critic, and 
every volume contain its own review. 
Although this arrangement might be 
exceedingly advantageous to the “ cul- 
tivators of letters,” and save us of the 
ungentle craft a vast deal of trouble, 
we are not disposed to regard it with 
a favourable eye. A partial friend 
must make an unsatisfactory editor. 
Mr. Markham Sherkwill, in his me- 
thod of giving publicity to the verses 
of his “* much-esteemed friend, the late 
Rev. C. C. Colton,” has shewn him- 
self to be an incompetent judge, and 
the author of Lacon an indifferent ver- 
sifier. We have a few words for each 
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+ The Evening Primrose opens at the setting of the sun, and closes on the 


By the late Rev. C, C. Colton, Author 


From the Original Manuscript in the Possession of Markham 
London, 1835. 
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of these worthies, but will commence 
with the former. “I most willingly 
admit that no poetry, having the slight- 
est taint of mediocrity, would meet 
with readers in the present day; but 
when we consider the following poem, 
either as to its extent or its variety, or 
the masterly manner in which that di- 
versity is handled, we feel assured that 
none who are in possession of Lacon, 
or Hypocrisy, will deem their libraries 
complete without the assistance of this 
their sister-muse.” Thus writes the 
friendly critic, in the commencement 
ofa long rigmarole he styles a preface; 
the first sentence of which begins in 
the first person singular, and in the 
third line changes to the plural—a 
mode of expression, by the by, which 
he is continually using. 

So much for the grammar; now for 
the argument. This is the earliest au- 
thority we have met with, that states 
the extent of a poem to constitute its 
excellence. Satan Montgomery, be 
joyful! What consolation to the ma- 
nufacturer of epics! Observing this 
statement, we fully expected that Mo- 
dern Antiquity would have occupied 
the greater portion of the volume. It 
is printed in thirty-eight pages, of less 
than sixteen lines to a page. As for 
its “ variety,” this is the most amusing 
assumption of the two. The whole is 
written in couplets of octo-syllabic 
verse; and the only variations in this 
monotony are the false quantities and 
false rhymes with which the poem 
abounds. “The masterly manner” 
may be just as quickly disposed of. 
There is much pretension in the 
thoughts expressed, but we have look- 
ed in vain for one good original idea 
among the jumble of strange conceits, 
without purpose or moral, Mr. Colton 
has scribbled. The next sentence of 
the preface gives an attempt at a mo- 
dest apology. ‘ The dying request of 
my much-esteemed friend, the author 
of Modern Antiquity, that it should 
be printed after his death, involved me 
in a task of great difficulty. I say, it 
was a difficult task imposed upon me ; 
because he desired I would write ex- 
planatory notes to such parts of it as 
I should find necessary to be relieved 
from an almost unavoidable obscurity. 
He conceived the idea, that I was 
fully acquainted with all the matter 
which his master-mind has endeavoured 
to express on the subject before us.” 

The notes, which made this task so 
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difficult, are the most trashy things 
that can be imagined. Here are a few 
specimens : 


Note 1, page 2. 
«« The stars, to music of the spheres 
Their twinkling feet and listening ears 
Have lent so long, that some the dance 
Have quitted for a welcome trance. 
“* Lost stars; as, for instance, in the 
Pleiades and the tail of the Ram.” 


Note 2, page 2. 
“* So old and ancient are the hills, 
Their date a musty proverb fills ; 
And all the fire that warmed their breast 
By frost of ages is suppressed. 


“* The tops of many mountains bear signs 
of having once been volcanoes, now extinct.” 


Note 14, page 15. 
‘« Command his speed, and quick elope, 
And double distance th’ antelope. 


‘* The antelope is, I believe, the swiftest 
of the quadruped tribe.” 


Note 19, page 21. 


‘* He had a guide that knew the way 
O’er all his grounds, by night or day. 


“* We are inclined to think that this 
stanza implies a compass.” 


Upon perusing these, and several 
pages more of the same sort of stuff, 
we felt convinced that “the master- 
mind,” in giving Modern Antiquity 
“its present splendid form,” could not 
have “ formed too high an opinion of 
that which appears but too insignificant 
in the execution,” when he selected 
Mr. Sherkwill to clear up “its almost 
unavoidable obscurity.”” Of the author 
we can only say, that Modern Antiquity 
will certainly not add to the reputation 
he gained by the production of Lacon. 
We always considered that his powers 
had been much over-rated, and a more 
convincing proof of the accuracy of 
our judgment could not have been 
found than this volume contains. In 
both works, here and there something 
may be met with that possesses an air 
of novelty; but the portion of old 
materials compared with the originality 
is as the shell compared to the pearl. 
There is an immense deal too much 
pretension about those aphorisms, many 
of which are remarkably common- 
place. The Rev. C. C. Colton, if re- 
port be correct, was not a pattern in 
all things. His editor attempts to be 
his defender, but not with more suc- 
cess than he has been a critic: his 
apology for his friend’s suicide is as 
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singular a specimen of argument as 
ever was published. 

“ It may be presumed that suicide 
will unhappily become more frequent 
as civilisation and its improvements 
advance, as it proceeds from causes 
that such a state contributes very much 
to create and multiply.” We are of a 
different opinion. “ There are elo- 
quent, though silent actors, that but 
too often succeed in tempting us from 
our right path.” Well! “ They are 
to be found in this our age, which has 
been termed an age of refinement ;” 
— indeed !—‘“ and if they do exist 
elsewhere, they have not attained a 
sufficient influence to produce any 
fatal results :”— how very remarkable ! 
—for we hear of few instances of 
suicide among rude and barbarous 
tribes.” You don’t say so? ‘“‘ Ready 
to destroy one another, they rarely lift 
the murderous hand against them- 
selves.” Oh! 

The writer evidently knows nothing 
of the subject, or else he would have 
discovered that voluntary death has 
been as much practised by the most 
uncivilised barbarians, in every period 
of the world, as it may be by persons 
of “respectable and extensive con- 
nexions” in this our “age of refine- 
ment.” We are all the more surprised 
at the failure of the author in this 
work, when we recollect that his — 
on Hypocrisy and the burning of Mos- 
cow were, at least, respectable. But 
we attribute the decay of his talents, 
as shewn in the present volume, to the 
degradation to which his intellect had 
been reduced by a correspondent de- 
clension in regard to his moral being. 

But we have done with the late 
Rev. C. C. Colton and his friendly 
critic ; and as we have carefully looked 
through the volume, we are quite con- 
vinced that “ the original manuscript,” 
for the sake of both parties, had much 
better have been left “in the posses- 
sion of Markham Sherkwill,” than have 
been offered to the public notice in the 
form of a printed book: for not only 
does Modern Antiquity and other 
Poems contain “ the slightest taint of 
mediocrity,” but, as brother Jonathan 
would say, they possess a pretty re- 
markable tarnation considerable deal 
of most almighty twaddle. 


Now let us speak ourselves of “ Mo- 
dern Antiquity’— not the poem, but 
the subject-—in our own way. We 
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have deep things to utter concerning 
the childhood and purity of the world 
— not its first, but its second child- 
hood —the childhood of the latest 
ages; at that period when it shall 
be as the kingdom of heaven — for 
which children are but fit. Was the 
golden age, or that nameless, indefi- 
nite period, “ antecedent to all history, 
and long glimmering through it as a 
holy tradition — of which, dateless as 
Eternity, a State rather than a Time, 
the self-dissatisfied race of men have 
every where cherished and preserved 
the memory,”— was it, we demand, 
for ever, the theme of melodious song ? 
or, rather, was it itself very poetry, of 
which all other poetry is but the dim 
imitation and reminiscence? And 
truly, in the childhood of man, as well 
as in the world’s first paradise, there 
is a harmony —a rhythmic grace, as it 
were; lying about infancy there is a 
heaven, which would seem as a cloud 
of glory caught from the palace of the 
soul, ere it fell and died, and, invested 
with mortal substance, was born; and 
which it brought trailing with it. And 
this cloud of glory is Poetry! But are 
there not also in that future, of which 
we have now precognition, a fair spirit 
of Music and Beauty—the Voice and 
the Vision—and the shapes of Imagin- 
ation—and the Imagination itself—and 
the Muses Nine, all at dance with god 
Apollo? And this prophecy of un- 
realisable perfection is Poetry! And 
truly, in man’s second childhood there 
is a touching serenity—a passive calm, 
however environed ; for the present 
earth is as if it were past, and the 
coming heaven is as if almost present, 
and the hoary head is as if touched 
with perfect and pure white light, and 
the dim eye as if turned inward only 
on the invisible world within the soul, 
gazing, indeed, on that veritable Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. And this translucence 
of the eternal in the temporal, this is 
Poetry! But, sang the two Swans of 
the Elizabethan age — 
“* Sweet poetry’s 
A flower, where men, like bees and spi- 
ders, may 
Bear poison, or else sweets and wax, 
away. 

Be venom-drawing spiders they that will, 
I'll be the bee, and suck the honey still.” 


To the last line, the oracle of our 
bosom makes response. But the spi- 
der is a much calumniated creature. 
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If it draw poison, it is an insect Mi- 
thridates; for whatever it draws is 
wholesome food to it. Nevertheless, 
sad errors have been made concerning 
the poetic periods —sad, regarding the 
world’s first childhood ; worse, regard- 
ing its second. The “ kingdom of 
God” has been sought for on earth, 
which only exists within her heart and 
mar’s. Some happy Time has been 
anticipated, when our children’s child- 
ren shall experience a condition of 
being that can only be realised in 
Eternity. Fond delusion! For the 
lust of the flesh, under the happiest 
circumstances, can never exist other- 
wise than as a dragon chained —never 
can be brought under willing subjec- 
tion. A tragedy has lately been acted 
before the eyes of men, which they 
seem scarcely to have known to be a 
tragedy. A mighty Intellect, a god- 
like Reason, overcome with the Poetry 
of the Future; and anticipating the 
Possible only in Heaven, as capable of 
actualisation on the face of this gross 
earth. Evermore was Edward Irving 
striving to bring down the skies, that 
man might catch larks, or hear them 
sing in the clouds, without the trouble 
of ascending after them. And the Voice 
of Pure Spirit he deemed utterable by 
organs of polluted sense; nay, deemed 
he heard it. Heard it! Ay, with his 
poet-ear he heard it indeed; but that 
which others heard was not it. At 
length his poet-ear was closed, and the 
voice became a common voice — a fa- 
miliar thing—one of the stale, flat, 
and unprofitable uses of the world. 
And his heart sank, and his brow was 
bent toward the grave. Then came 
the hour of his deliverance, and what 
he would fain have realised in this, he 
found already perfect in another world. 
And this also is Poetry, and is Drama, 
acted in the theatre of the universe, on 
the world’s stage, with angels as well 
as men for spectators. The former all 
wept; some of the latter laughed loud, 
mistaking the piece for a comic inter- 
lude: but the celestial guardians un- 
derstood the pathos and moral of the 
solemn life-play better. Nevertheless, 
they smiled at the conclusion, as one 
should at the dénowement of Shake- 
speare’s Lear — hating him 

“ That would upon the rack of this 

tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


* The Little Villager’s Verse-Book. 
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But not of past or future, or second 
childhood of individual man, would 
we now discourse; but of the literal 
childhood of veritable little girls and 
boys—(Heaven bless their pretty eyes!) 
— literal and veritable, and yet poetic. 
We cannot help thinking of Words- 
worth’s poems referring to Childhood, 
while contemplating the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles’s Little Villager’s Verse- 
book.* We cannot help thinking of 
that “solemn image, my father’s fa- 
mily;” of the pleasant days when “my 
sister Emmeline and I together chased 
the butterfly ;” and of the tender in- 
terest then felt for the preservation 
of “the strawberry-blossoms.” Come 
back! the gladness and the involun- 
tary singing which then made Solitude 
most blithe Society! when Death was: 
inconceivable! The gentle summons 
is obeyed, charmed to duty by the 
words we are now extracting : 


‘* The following compositions were 
written originally to be learnt by heart 
by poor children of my own parish, who 
have been instructed every Sunday 
through the summer, for many years, on 
the garden-lawn before the parsonage- 
house, by Mrs. Bowles. The object, 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is 
in a great degree novel, was briefly to 
describe the most obvious images in 
country life familiar to every child ; and, 
in the smallest compass, to connect 
with the earliest feelings of humanity 
and piety. Fourteen of these little poems 
were composed with this view many years 
ago, but it was not thought of extending 
their knowledge beyond the village-circle, 
to which they were originally limited, 
except a very few copies given away. 

*“*T have now added to the number, 
and revised the whole; thinking, when 
early education is so widely extended, 
they may be found, on a wider scale, to 
answer the purpose for which they were 
written. They may be also found ac- 
ceptable to mothers in a higher station 
of life, who might wish to impress on 
their children’s memory, as they grow 
up, a love of natural scenes, combined 
with the earliest feelings of sympathy 
and religion.” 


A mind that first formed the poetic 
taste of no less a man than S. T. Cole- 
ridge, now condescends to form that 
of poor children: every encourage- 
ment should be given to the illustrious 
stranger while thus journeying the 
Vale of Humility. An air of dignity 


By the Rey. W. L. Bowles. 
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still remains, though the actual vest- 
ments are put off; indications of a 
better condition are yet there, calcu- 
lated to excite and to elevate the curi- 
osity and aspirations of childhood. It 
is something to put a book of this kind 
into such hands; not alone is piety 
provided for, but taste. The compo- 
sitions are simple indeed ; but, it may 
be, that the simplicity improves rather 
than deteriorates the poetry. The 
meaning is pellucid, and the beauty of 
truth uncovered. The veil of words is 
cast, and thought and feeling appear in 
native purity. ‘“ Sun-rise’’ would be 
intelligible to an infant only just lisp- 
ing ; “ Summer’s Evening” would re- 
quire an intellect more advanced, but 
not much. It is very sweet: 


** As homeward, by the evening star, 
I pass along the plain, 

I see the taper’s light afar, 
Shine through our cottage-pane. 


My brothers and my sisters dear, 
The child upon the knee, 
Spring, when my hastening steps they 
hear, 
And smile to welcome me. 


And when the fire is growing dim, 
And mother’s labours cease, 

I fold my hands, and say my hymn, 
And ‘ lay me down in peace.’” 


The next is in a strain still more 
elevated : 


** Spring. —Cuckoo. 
“ The Bee is humming in the sun, 
The yellow cowslip springs ; 
And, hark ! from yonder woodland’s side 
Again the Cuckoo sings! 


‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ no other note 
She sings, from day to day, 

But I, though a poor cottage-girl, 
Can work, and read, and pray. 


And whilst in knowledge I rejoice, 
Which heavenly truth displays, 

Oh ! let me still employ my voice 
In my Redeemer’s praise.” 


Can the pathetic be made more 
touchingly and more immediately ef- 
fective than in the following ? 


** Sheepfold. 


« The sheep were in the field at night, 
And now, a new-born lamb 

Totters and trembles in the light, 
Or bleats beside its dam. 


How anxiously the mother tries, 
With every tender care, 

To screen it from inclement skies, 

And the cold morning.air! 





The hail-storm of the east is fled, 
She seems with joy to swell, 

While ever, as she bends her head, 
I hear the tinkling bell. 


So while for me a mother’s prayer 
Ascends to heaven above, 

May I repay her tender care 
With gratitude and love !” 


“Sunday Morning,” and “ Hen and 
Chickens,” have both merit. The ac- 
tion of the birds is well imitated in the 
lines of the opening stanza : 


‘* See, sister! where the chickens trip, 
All busy in the morn ; 

Look ! how their heads they dip and dip, 
To peck the scattered corn.” 


The “ Poor Man’s Grave :” 


** Old Andrews of the hut is dead, 
And many a child appears, 

While slowly ‘ dust to dust’ is read, 
Around his grave in tears.” 


The “ Primrose :” 


‘« "Tis the first primrose ! see how meek, 
Yet beautiful, it looks! 

As just a lesson it may speak 
As that which is in books. 


While gardens shew, in flow’ring pride, 
The lily’s stately ranks, 

It loves its modest head to hide 
Beneath the bramble banks. 


And so the little cottage-maid 
May bloom unseen, and die ; 

But she, when transient flow’ rets fade, 
Shall live with Christ on high. 


The ‘“ Hour-glass,” the “ Bird’s- 
nest,” the “* Mower” — 


‘* Hark to the mower's whistling blade, 
How steadily he mows! 

The grass is heaped, the daisies fade, 
All scattered as he goes ”— 


are all exceedingly appropriate and 
delightful in their pastoral perfection. 
In all these, however, the sylvan song 
is practised “tenui avena,” with a 
slight exception ; for the last is of a 
higher mood, and “ purposely designed 
for the exercise of more advanced in- 
tellect.” Henceforth it is for and to 
such intellect that the poet, though still 
*‘patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 
meditates and addresses his “ musam 
sylvestrem.” Hence, in “ Saturday 
Night,” he ventures on poetical dic- 
tion: the word * brand” occurs, with 
an explanation by way of note— 
“ Brand is a piece of wood for the 
fire ;” and in the “Sunday Night” he 
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dares a personal application of the high 
doctrine of the Atonement. Simple 
poem! yet we can feel its sublimity in 
its simplicity, even in company with 
Martin's splendid picture of the Cruci- 
fixion—the grandest work of a master 
always sublime. There is darkness! 
here is light! Here, in this little 
poem, light in the purity of feeling! 
there, darkness in the excess of glory ! 
— two poles of the same power, and 
that power genius of the highest order. 
The “Swallow and Redbreast” is a 
rather elaborate fable, and requires 
thought. Our Tityrus does well to 
excite thinking in his infant pupils. 
The great defect of our modern sys- 
tems of instruction is, that they endea- 
vour to substitute all mental acts, and 
make knowledge so easy that it is 
worth nothing, having. failed to exer- 
cise the understanding and invigorate 
the reasoning powers. The following 
picture is exquisite : 
** April Shower. 
«* When rain-drops, glistening from the 
thatch, 

Like drops of silver run, 
Our old blind grannam lifts the latch, 

To feel the cheering sun. 


She sees no rainbow in the sky ; 
But when the cuckoo sung, 

She thought upon the years gone by, 
When she was blithe and young. 


But God, who comforts want and age, 
Shall be her only friend, 

And bless, till her long pilgrimage 
In silent dust shall end.” 


The “ Butterfly and Bee,” and the 
“ Redbreast in Winter,” have at least 
the merit of conducting us to another 
picture, equally meritorious : 


** Child and Blind Grandfather. 


“Though grandfather has long been blind, 
And his few locks are grey, 

He loves to feel the summer's wind 
Round his pale temples play. 


We'll lead him to some quiet place, 
Some unfrequented nook, 
Where winds breathe soft, and wild. 
flowers grace 
The borders of the brook. 
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There he shall sit as in a dream, 
Though nought he can behold, 

Till the brook’s murmur it shall seem 
The voice of friends of old. 


Think no more of them, aged man! 
For here thou hast no friend ; 
Think, since this life is but a span, 

Of joys that have no end.” 


We pass over the “ Glow-worm,” 
though 
** Still and pale, 
It shines the whole night long, 
When only stars, O nightingale ! 
Seem listening to thy song,” 


for the sake of the “ Swan ;” because 
the author has himself expressed a 
liking for it: 


“* Look at that swan! how still he goes ! 
His neck and breast like silver gleam ; 
He seems, majestic as he rows, 
The glory of the lonely stream. 


There is a glory in the war ; 
A glory when the warrior wears 
(His visage marked with many a scar) 
The laurel, wet with human tears. 


Those scenes no glory can impart, 
With trumps, and drums, and noises 


rude ; 
Like that which fills his silent heart 
Who walks with God in quietude.” 


We must now meditate a pause, for 
were we to quote all that is beautiful 
in this little book, we should extract 
the whole. The “Convict” is excel- 
lent; “ Village Bells” ring a cheerful 
peal and solemn toll, for Susan’s wed- 
ding and Mary’s funeral. “ Star-light 
Frost” opens with a stanza of melan- 
choly sweetness : 


«* The stars are shining over-head, 
In the clear frosty night ; 
So will they shine when we are dead, 
As countless and as bright.” 


The “ Withered Leaf” is pathetic. 
The “Shepherd and his Dog on the 
Wiltshire Downs,” is a poem for adults. 
So is “ Children gathering Flowers in 
the Churchyard of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral :” 


« When summer comes, the little children play 
In the Churchyard of our Cathedral grey, 
Busy as morning-bees, and gathering flowers 
In the brief sunshine : they of coming hours 
Reck not, intent upon their play, though Time 
Speed like a spectre by them, and their prime 
Bear on to sorrow.. ‘ ANGEL, cry aloud !’ 
Tell them of life’s long evening — of the shroud : 
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Too soon will frown, to teach them what they are. 
Then let them play ; but come, with aspect bland, 
Come, Charity, and lead them by the hand ; 

Come, Faith, and point amidst life’s saddest gloom, 
A light from heaven that shines beyond the tomb. 
When they look up, and in the clouds admire 

The lessening shaft of that aérial spire, 

So be their thoughts uplifted from the sod, 


Where Time’s brief flowers they gather—to their God.” 


With the following we terminate our extracts: 


“ Dutiful Child reading the Story of Joseph to a Sick Father. 


“« Brother and sister are a-maying gone, 
By my sick father’s bed I watch alone: 
Light in the sun, from field to field they roam, 
To bring a cowslip-ball or May-thorn home ; 
I sit and read of Joseph, in the land 
Of Egypt, when his guilty brothers stand 
Before him — but they know him not: aside 
He turns his face, the bursting tears to hide. 
Scarce to these words an utterance he can give, 


‘ I am your brother Joseph ! 


Doth he live, 


My father! the old man of whom you speak ?” 
And tears are falling on my father’s cheek. 
Though my poor mother rests among the dead, 
And pain and sickness visit this sad bed, 


We 


ink not, while we turn the holy page, 


Of this vain world,— of sorrow, or of age ;— 
And oh! my father, I am bless’d indeed — 
Bless’d for your sake, that I have learnt to read.” 


The “‘ Old Labourer,” the “ Bird in 
Cage,” and “ Little Mary’s Linnet,” 
gracefully conclude this beautiful little 


Mr. Bowles was contented with 
calling his performance a Verse-book. 
It would have been well if some of the 
writers we are now about to mention 
had considered, before publication, 
whether what they were about to print 
constituted even tolerably good verses. 
Instead of this sanative precaution, 
they leap at once to the conclusion 
that their lines have fallen in the plea- 
sant places of poetry, and entitle their 
volumes Poems with self-complacent 
dignity. 


We remember an anecdote told of a 
London alderman of defunct memory 
——not Sir Charles Flower, who still as 
a flower flourisheth in the City mind— 
who, “ in spite of ignorance ingrained,” 
once —it is fair to say that it was after 
dinner—joined in a discussion upon 
the merits of our friend Thomas Moore, 
of Slopperton Cottage: “ Ah,” said 
one of the assembled citizens, “ poeta 


nascitur non fit.” “ You are quite 
right,” said the alderman ; “ Mr. Moore 
is indeed a nasty poet, and not fit—for 
female society at least." Whereat the 
rest of the party injudiciously and in- 
considerately laughed. Our opinion 
of the poet Mr. Ferguson* is somewhat 
similar to that of the alderman’s of the 
poet Mr. Moore; with this difference, 
that instead of considering him unfit 
for female society, we believe him to 
be unfit for society of any kind. The 
reasons are simple; he knows little of 
its language, nothing of its grammar, 
and less than nothing of its common 
sense. Moreover, he has no ear for 
music ; and from the palpable lameness 
of his poetic feet, is so far unpardon- 
ably unlike our ex-acquaintance and 
secretary to the Spanish Cortes, Trueba 
the Don, as not to be able to dance. 
Were his toes ever so light or fantastic, 
he should not be the partner of Reina. 
We shall in the outset put forth a few 
specimens of his lameness, and his in- 
sensibility to sound. Allons ! 

‘« But sweeter far than breeze of even 
The sigh that wafts the soul to heaven 





* Evan Bane, a Highland Legend, and other Poems, By D. M. Ferguson. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 167. Longman and Co., London. 
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From Cora’s snowy bosom ; 
And brighter far her eye of blue 
Than beams from gems of midnight dew, 
Which fulgent stars repose on.” — 
P. 113. 
By the way, stars sleeping upon dew 
might afford scope for a picture, “‘ The 
Marriage of Fire and Water,” for the 
next exhibition. But to proceed: 


“ While every thought, hope, feeling of 
thine own, 

Was left to toss at will, like wreck mid 
ocean foam.” —P,. 109, 


“ The healthiest corporeal frame 
Is subject to disease and pain,” —P, 108, 


“ The noblest, purest human mind 
Had hours of sickness—so had thine.” — 
P. 109. 

“ Away! let no tear-drop be shed ; 
Depart! look not back on thy home ; 
By thetrumpet’salarm let thy spiritbe led ; 
March to thy country’s strife— haste 

thee — begone!”—P, 110. 


The last line is spirited beyond measure. 


“ Thy beauty is faded—the valiant, the 


brave, 
On thy green hills, O Israel, are fallen ! 
The hearts of thy warriors are cold in the 
grave— 
Their spirits to glory are calling,” — 
P. 119. 
Now for the second verse : 


“ Untold be the tale in the dwellings of 
Gath ! 

Unbreathed in the streets of Ascalon ! 
Lest Philistines’ daughters rejoice in 

their wrath, 

And triumph be mixed with their 

wailing.” 

These stanzas are from “ David's 
Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan.” 
Old King David represented by Mr. 
Ferguson— 


* Powers eternal, such names blended !” 


Lady Bathsheba and Mr. Ferguson’s 
muse would be much more worthy of 
companionship, being two most noto- 
rious instances of prostitution. But 
more examples of euphony : 


“ As certain homely viands owe 

To foreign spice their savoury gotit.”— 
P. 198. 

The author should have said “ go,” as 

more spirited. 

“‘ Few, few the joys poor mortals tuste— 

Yet of those few the honied rest,” &c. 
P. 123. 


After which we proceed to some pas- 
toral rhymes ; 
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‘* The cot by the side of the wood, 
Where his dear Janaétte had her home ; 
And her mother, so kind and so good, 
Enlivened the voice of his song.” — 
P, 127. 


“Then how cheerful and happy we'll 
stray 
Adown by the banks of the stream ; 
The noise of the town far away 
Shall ne’er tempt us to alter the scene.” 


Mr. Ferguson seems fond of the 
rhyme of eam with ene and een, for he 
gives us another striking specimen of 
its propriety : 

‘« T must away, lone, wilding flowers, 

Though bright thy beauties beam ; 

Be thine the fate of modest worth, 

To bloom and die unseen,” 


There is something cruel in this— 
Mr. Ferguson “ must away,” and the 
flower is left to die. First he tells of 
its “ blooming unseen;” then insi- 
nuates the “ wasting of its sweetness 
on the desert air.” We wonder did 
Shakespeare ever contemplate a flower 
heart-broken by the absence of Mr, 
Ferguson? But while the flower dies, 
earth is otherwise occupied : 

* Earth, too, conceives a fiery birth 

Of sulph’rous nitric grain, 

Which from the hills and mountains bursts 

In lava-smoke and flame.”’—P. 139. 


Then the author gets back to the 
flowers : 


“ The fairest flowers of nature’s birth 
Are those which fade and die the 
soonest ; 
So thou bright bud of opening worth 
No more in earthly garden bloomest.” 
—P. 141. 
More rhymes, more rhymes, more 
rhymes ! 


«« It bends, it crashes, thunders down, 

And bends its burden to the ground.”— 
P. 145. 

“« While the humble objects of his scorn 

Outlived the ruin of the storm.” —P. 145. - 


‘« Two neighbouring pear trees long had 


__ sung 

Their boughs luxuriant to the sun,” 
P, 145. 

“ At length the old physician Time, 

Who kills or cures, or suits his mind.” 
P. 146. 

One other specimen, and we will pass 

on to more amusing blunders: 


**« And faces that now with sunsbine glow, 
And eyes with affection that beam, 
Will be cold and closed in the churchyard 
low 
Ere I come from my place again.” 
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So much for Mr. Ferguson’s ear — 
we leave our readers to judge whether 
or not it be a donkey’s. The same 
respected persons will we think agree 
with us, that in his general measure 
the poet stands much in need of “ Le 
vieur Caporal’s” advice to his com- 
rades not to lag behind — 


** Marches au pas! 
Conscrits, au pas ! 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas!” 


Mr. Ferguson might say, perhaps, and 
we should believe him, “ Je ne puis 
pas!” The fact is, then, if the boy 
limps in that manner, he'll take a 
“ powerful period” to mount Par- 
nassus. N’importe! et pour cause !— 
“ May I ask what cause?” says Mr. 
Ferguson, who we judge, by a French 
letter to a Parisian fair one, is just 
able to translate us. ‘ Because, my 
boy, if ever ye did get to the top by 
the decision of some modern Midas, 
as sure as fate Apollo would kick you 
to the bottom again—and decked, too, 
in the trappings of your judge. Did 
you ever hear Waylett warble, 

** T’ll reward with the ears of an ass, 

an ass— 
I'll reward with the ears of an ass.” 


No—you are ignorant of the fable? 
Then you must go to the New Strand 
Theatre, or— to school. 

But we must return to the poems. 
Our author is sometimes slightly incon- 
sistent. He says: 


“* How nobly the warriors of Israel stood ; 
In the midst of the battle they fell.” 


A novel mode of standing, we opine. 
He is fond of puzzling questions : 


“* Ask me where the red-haired sun 
His evening tresses wont to lave.” 


And then quitting Phebus of the 
carroty hair: 


“« Ask me whence the wondrous power 
That lifts or lays the sounding wave.” 


We have heard of laying a wager; 
but laying a wave is new tous. Talk- 
ing of wagers, here is a verse for Gully : 


** Light thy step in hall or bower, 
Maiden of the coal-black eye !” 


We appeal to Jack,—is it not pugil- 
istic? But although the lady has a 
black eye, she does not go into fits. 
The author reserves that hysterical 
achievement for an old abbey, which 
pleasantly amuses itself in frightening 
the owls out of the wood : 
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‘« Or where yon abbey’s mouldering frieze 
Peeps out by fits among the trees.” 


We must leave the abbey in fits, how- 
ever uncharitable, to quote two lines, 
and ask one question : 


“* The chord on which it hangs—alone 
Dependless— will not, cannot break.” 


We want to know how that which 
hangs, and which has something to 
hang by, can be dependless. lf Mr. 
Ferguson were hanged, would he con- 
sider himself dependless ? 

While the author considers this latter 
proposition, we will turn to some verses 
of his, written ** On the departure of a 
Friend to the West Indies.” 


“The sballop now bounds from the 
pebble-paved shore, 
Her sails to the breeze are unfurled.” 


There is one instance on record of a 
courageous Scotchman having ventured 
in a sloop from Glasgow to St. Vincent 
—this was considered a marvel ; but 
to have embarked for the West Indies, 
weathering the Bay of Biscay, cross- 
ing the line, and taking the benefit of 
the trade winds, in a shallop—that is, 
in English, “ a big boat”—beats all 
seamanship within our memory, and 
certainly justifies Mr. Ferguson’s sub- 
sequent alarm for his friend. For, alas! 
what is the course of the shallop— 
where does she go! She is bound to 
the West Indies—but what becomes 
of her — will the next two lines tell us? 
Yes: 

«* And lightly she glides o’er the dark- 

rolling deep, 
To the skies of an opposite world !” 


Ah! the murder is out — we were afraid 
she’d never reach the West Indies— 


‘“« The skies of an opposite world ”— 


a globe unsought by Parry, unfound 
by Cook, untenanted by Basil Hall or 
Captain Ross —a planet undiscovered 
by Herschel, dancing dos-d-dos with 
“our own bright sphere” in the realms 
of space; and then not even to light 
upon its hills, or to sail riverwise into 
its valleys, but forced to live in a shal- 
lop in the clouds—we beg pardon, 
the skies 


—“‘ of an opposite world !” 
This is more cruel than leaving the 
flower to die of a broken heart. The 


poem proceeds, and the shallop is sup- 
posed to be ploughing the waters : 
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“ She recedes—she diminishes—sinks— 
disappears, 
Enwrapt in the mist of the ocean : 
Why swim my dim eyes? why burst they 
in tears? 
Why bounds my full heart with emo- 
tion?” 


Mr. Ferguson is determined not to 
have a complete case of drowning: 
while the shallop sinks, his eyes--God 
bless them !—-swim. But the puzzle is 
to know how the boat, having once 
gone down, afterwards got into “ the 
skies of an opposite world.” But won- 
ders will not cease, as the next verse 
goes to argue: 
“ Oh ye who have caught the last look 
of a friend, 
Can you paint the scene when you 


sever? 
Can you body in words the swell of the 
breast 
When you part—perhaps part —for 
ever !” 


Pernaps part! So then, here we are 
ina Cretan labyrinth. Peruaps part!! 
Reader, you see the author has no 
certainty —he is undecided. He de- 
scribes the separation of his friend — 
his getting into a shallop—the shal- 
lop’s departure from the shore—her 
going down, and subsequent arrival in 
the skies of an opposite world —the 
friend, of course, mingling with or asto- 
nishing the natives of those skies ; and 
after all this, the author, agitated by the 
pangs of parting, is not sure whether 
he has parted at all, but puts in a 
gentle doubting “ perhaps,” over which 
his reader may puzzle himself into a 
doze. Then, in order to wake him, 
he suddenly becomes convinced, and 
exclaims, in a neighbouring stanza, 


** Adieu, then, my friend —in the womb 
of thy fate 
May roses in embryo lie.” 


Simile hunters and simile finders, 
avaunt !—-you have done nothing like 
it, neither can you do. Bays you may 
have striven for, laurels you may have 
earned, roses you may have gathered ; 
but we ask you seriously, Did you ever 
see the latter in embryo in the womb of 
fate? Mr. Ferguson (wesincerely hope), 


“We ne’er shall look upon thy like again.” 


By the way, on referring to your book, 
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we find that you have said the same of 
Byron, p. 107: 


** We ne er shall see thy like again, 
Till hoary Time, from his dread empire 
hurled, 
Shall break his iron scythe, and, groaning, 
shake the world.” 


Of the two, we should think Eternity 
has the chance of shaking it most. 

And now, Mr. Ferguson, we must 
make to you a confession. We have 
dipped into one or two of your miscel- 
laneous pieces, but we have not read 
the grand poem of Evan Bane, which 
christens the book—this task we eschew. 
We have laughed, and it may be that 
our readers will likewise cachinnate 
(see Bulwer), at your many printed 
buffooneries. Such as they are, we 
gathered them out of a small space ; 
and it would be wearisome, as well as 
vain, to hunt further. You have errors 
of syntax and prosody—dactyllian and 
spondaic—of rhyme, reason, grammar, 
sentiment, and sense, in every page of 
your book. We dismiss you with this 
advice, Come not to us again. If you 
would shew yourself a greater dolt than 
you really are (which seems impos- 
sible), you will write another book of 
— poems, we were going to say, Hea- 
ven forgive us!—trash. If you would 
perform one act of wisdom (we cannot 
expect more of you), while the oppor- 
tunity remains, you will burn every 
copy you have left of this. Gather in, 
too, what you have already distributed, 
to increase the flames. And if you 
still find that you have not enough to 
perfect the bonfire, it is almost impos- 
sible to “ body in words,” as you 
would yourself say, the pleasure we 
shall experience in contributing the 
copy which we have just—and we 
may add, justly — reviewed. 


Turn we now to a delicate cream- 
colour volume, bearing prima fucie evi- 
dence of female handicraft, both in its 
outward envelope and inward embel- 
lishments,— Poems by Louisa Anne 
Twamley, with Original Illustrations, 
drawn and etched by the Authoress.* 
These copperplates are, it seems, the 
young lady’s own workmanship ; and 
the fitness of things is herein exem- 
plified, our fair poetess being a native 


With Original Illustrations, drawn and 
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of the Cyclopian city of Birmingham. 
The verses do not, however, bear the 
marks and tokens of much hammering. 
Horace has been often blamed by fas- 
tidious critics for the celebrated jumble 
of conflicting metaphors contained in a 
line of his Art of b 0etry — 


‘* Et malé tornatos incudi reddere versus ;” 


but in this collection of maiden poems 
the recommendation, (so clumsily con- 
veyed by the Latin lawgiver of Par- 
nassus), is quite unnecessary. There is 
a smooth facility, a polished ease, and 
an unlaboured freedom, perceptible 
throughout the effusions of Miss Twam- 
ley. They seem to have been cast in a 
fluid and molten state, assuming their 
allotted form d’un seul jet, and shew no 
traces of the anvil or the forge. 

In corroboration of our judgment, 
we need but quote a few lines from the 
“ Sonnetta to Paganini,” wherein that 
grave and potent seignor is thus made 
free with : 


«Some say you are indeed the Wander- 
ing Jew ; 
Others (who I believe are in the dark 
In all they speculate and say of you) 
Vow that you hid your fiddle in the ark, 
And played away the deluge. Is it true? 
Did you on Ararat, then, disembark, 
And, with a grand march, marshal forth 
the crew 
Of divers kinds, from elephant to lark ? 
Perhaps you recollect some little air 
Composed about that time? Some say 
you were 
With good King 
dance, 
As Byron says, ‘ excited some re- 
mark,’” &c. &c. 


The “ Cross of Gold” is a legend of 
antique simplicity; and “ The En- 
chanted Island,” suggested by Danby’s 
glorious picture, is right worthy of the 
fairy theme. Westmacott’s statue of a 
Hinda Girl has inspired our artist- 
poetess with some graceful imaginings 
of Oriental beauty. Nor have the fanci- 
ful works of nature been less productive 
of happy conceptions than the aforesaid 
specimens of art. “‘The Nautilus” glides 
along swimmingly through some placid 
pages of unruffled harmony ; “ The 
Christmas Violet” peeps out merrily ; 
and “ The Jasmine Tree,” avowed! 

written as a rival to Lord Morpeth’s 
poem on the same subject (in the 
Blessingtonian Book of Beauty, 1834), 
is far superior to his lordship’s creeper. 
But our favourite is the ballad “ writ- 


David when his royal 
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ten to illustrate a group of harebells, 
painted from some gathered by a valued 
friend.”” 

** The Blue Harebell. 


‘* Have ye ever heard, in the twilight dim, 
A low, soft strain, 
That ye fancied a distant vesper hymn, 
Borne o’er the plain 
By the zephyrs that rise on perfumed 
wing, 
When the sun’s last glances are glim- 
mering ? 


Have ye heard that music, with cadence 
sweet, 
And merry peal, 
Ring out like the echoes of fairy feet 
O’er flowers that steal ? 
And did ye deem that each trembling tone 
Was the distant vesper-chime alone? 


The source of that whispering strain I'll 
tell, 
For I’ve listened oft 
To the music faint of the blue harebell, 
In the gloaming soft : 
’Tis the gay fairy folk that peal who ring, 
At even-time, for their banquetting. 


And gaily the trembling bells peal out, 
With gentle tongue, 

While elves and fairies career about, 
’Mid dance and song : 

Oh! roses and lilies are fair to see, 

But the wild bluebell is the flower for me. 


And when, in far distant years, I meet 
Their semblance here, 
What varied thoughts, loved, sad, yet 
sweet— 
The smile, the tear— 
Will be writ upon stem and leaf and flower, 
As they greet mineeye in that lonely hour! 


I shall see in fancy the woodland glade 
Where harebells grew, 
*Neath the evening sky’s soft twilight 
shade, 
As bright and blue: 
And who kindly culled them for me, and 
smiled, 
Saying, ‘ Bluebells for thee ; they’re like 
thee — wild.’” 

We know of but one instance of 
female genius ‘ as bright and blue” 
as that of Miss Twamley ; and we must 
needs confess that, in admiring the 
peculiar tints and hues that delight our 
vision in the ever-varying kaleidescope 
of this agreeable volume, we have been 
irresistibly reminded of the brilliant 
picturings of poetic fancy wrought by 
the muse of L. E. L. We recognise 
something of the naiveté, the unafiected 
candour and ingenuous revelations in 
which the mind of Francesca Carrara 
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loves to indulge. We have often hinted 
that in her we had met with our beau 
idéal of feminine authorship,—a deli- 
cate department of literature, to which 
Madame de Sevigné first gave the tone 
in her unstudied effusions; but neither 
the Daciers, nor the De Staels, nor the 
Genlis, nor the Wortley Montagues, 
Hannah Mores, Radclifis, or any of 
our contemporary authoresses, seem to 
have understood in what consists the 
real charm of a book penned by ladye 
fingers, or the proper style of composi- 
tion propria que feminis. We cannot 
but rejoice to see Miss T. reflecting so 
accurately the peculiarities of her ac- 
complished model; but we find with 
regret a strain of despondency occa- 
sionally pervading the thoughts of both 
these distinguished daughters of song. 
Why, for instance, libel her friends 
thus ? 


“ They would behold my early grave, 
And reckless pass it o’er ; 

Nor even think they e’er had known 
That humble name before. 

No, none will weep when I am laid 
On my lone and lowly bier ; 

My memory will never gain 
One tributary tear! 


For none do love me, though some smile 
And ply the flattering tongue : 
Were I at rest, they’d soon forget 
Mine in a sweeter song. 
Then marvel not that I am sad, 
That tears unbidden start — 
May ye ne’er feel what ’tis to bear, 
Like me, a lonely heart. 


We would not encourage this melan- 
choly mood. The “lake school” was 
bad enough; the “ lackadaisical ” 
would be still worse. 

There is in the British Museum, in 
a dark under-ground apartment, among 
the chaos of whale-skeletons, dried 
crocodiles, and other bygones, a huge 
rusty iron cap, shaped like a cornu- 
copia, the origin and history of which 
gigantic relic may possibly prove a 
perfect puzzle for our grandchildren : 
we have therefore deemed it expedient 
to treasure up against that remote con- 
tingency of bewilderment the following 
indication in the immortal Magazine of 
our Recina. 

The city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
surrendered to General Hutchinson, 
October 2, 1801. Now, every one 
knows that the most prominent object 


* Winter Leaves. 1 vol.12mo. A. and C, Black; Edinburgh, 1835. 
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on that celebrated shore is the enor- 
mous shaft of granite, nearly one 
hundred feet in height, called indis- 
criminately “ Pompey’s Pillar” or 
“ Cleopatra’s Needle,” to each of 
which appellations it has about an 
equal claim. The French, in that 
spirit of sublime braggadocio inherent 
in their character, had hoisted and 
affixed to the top of the column a 
metallic bonnet rouge, or cap of liberty, 
to eternise the record of their passage 
through the land; but a British officer 
of marines, Lieut. George Meredith, 
of Birmingham, vowed he would nei- 
ther eat nor drink till be had dislodged 
the sans culotte emblem, and rescued 
the pillar from such profanation. By 
the aid of a kite a rope was flung over 
the monument, and at the risk of life, 
with incredible toil the bold Briton 
accomplished this daring exploit, which 
occupied him from two in the morning 
until sunset. He brought the prize to 
England, where, on Friday, Dec. 2, 
1802, it was suspended from the great 
hall of the British Museum. 

We have now to add, that the dis- 
tinguished officer who thus enriched 
our national collection with an iron 
trophy so truly interesting, is uncle to 
the young lady whose poetical works 
(monumentum ere perennius) will hence- 
forth grace the shelves of the library 
up-stairs. But we must honestly con- 
fess that we do not wholly approve of 
the abstraction ofthe cap. Lord Byron, 
in his grand attack on the Scotch Re- 
viewers, very properly pummels Lord 
Elgin for defacing the monuments of 
Athens. We are equally jealous of 
antiquarian treasures ; and we cannot 
help regretting the loss which the 
future votaries of Egyptian lore, the 
scavans of the next generation, will 
experience in the removal of an object 
so fitted to start inquiry, and to give 
rise to speculation ; for, no doubt, with 
the help of tradition, the rusty old 
metal pot would in a few centuries be 
honoured as * Cleopatra’s thimble.” 


The next little volume that we 
feel inclined to notice is denominated 
Winter Leaves*—a chilly title for a 
poetic miscellany, though not an inap- 
propriate one to the frigid performance 
before us. It was at best but a cold 
conceit to designate the volume thus ; 
but the mischief is, that it reminds us 
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of Victor's Hugo’s “ feuilles d’automne,” 
and the reminiscence is not calculated 
to render the perusal of these leaves a 
pleasant task. We observe that the 
affair is dedicated to Professor Wilson 
“ by two of his former pupils ;” and 
that, further, these shepherds profess to 
give herein a practical illustration of 
the Wilsonian theory concerning the 
imagination. Unless old Christopher 
be irrevocably fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf of mental decrepitude, 
unless he be totally unable to lift his 
crutch, we anticipate for the bearers of 
the presentation copy a right rough 
reception. Ominous of the treatment 
that awaits them is a note on the 
passage, p. 147, 

“ He lifts the slight crook of a pastor of 

sheep.” 


Note.—‘ Such was evidently the rod 
of Moses, though some think it was a 
travelling staff. We (i. e. those charm- 
ing pupils) have the honour to concur in 
opinion with Mahommed, who reports in 
the Qoran (sic) chap. xx.: ‘ It is my rod 
whereon I tean, with which I beat down 
leaves, and which I turn to other uses.’”’ 


There is a long ranting rhapsody 
entitled “ The Unblest Gale,” which 
eompletely gives the lie to the old 
proverb about ill winds, for it posi- 
tively can benefit no class of readers. 
There is also a heavy effusion called 
“The Burthen of Egypt,” which we 
have found perfectly intolerable. The 
red, or (as these pupils call it) the 
* corally sea,” is therein described as 
a huge milk-pail— its waves have been 
“toiling since the deluge,” but they 
now “ keep Sabbath ”— 


‘« F’en the big snake, an-hungered, hath 
ceased them to churn ; 

And they hear not the laugh of Levia- 
than’s scorn.” 


Follow then such lines as 
‘* Lo! their king, as a smoke-tower, in 


D>? 
corally car” — 
“In a panoply fearful of watery sheen” 
*‘ Or the waterquake view ye, and earth’s 
inward pain” — 
‘“* The hoofs of the eataphract steeds.” 


The sooner those “ leaves” are swept 
from our path the better. Need we tell 
the young authors that bombast and 
obscurity form no part of Professor 
Wilson’s code of imaginative composi- 
tron, and that the oppressive phantas- 
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mata of the nightmare are not the 
genuine inspirations of the muse? 
Should they be tempted to put forth 
another fasciculus of poetical folia, let 
them be, if possible, of a totally dif- 
ferent texture and quality. Those before 
us are decidedly fit for nothing — not 
even for the vilest uses. Truly, to use 
the words of the Welch poet Owenus, 


** Non sunt nostrates tergere digna nates,” 


We rejoice to turn from these Wil- 
sonians to a young poet who has per- 
petrated “better things;”* who is him- 
self no follower of, but a very Wilson 
in right of name, at any rate, and, in 
no small degree, of nature also. It is 
not often that we find a youth, in these 
times of trashy annual verse, forming 
his style upon such models as Dryden, 
Goldsmith, and Crabbe — imitating the 
versification of the first, the natural 
painting of the second, and the stern 
beauties of the last. We are therefore 
glad to announce Mr. George Wilson 
to our readers. We find that he has 
three several claims to their attention : 
first, his verses combine melody and 
power—and there are homely truths, 
as well as stirring thoughts, in what 
he writes ; secondly, we discover him 
to be sensibly alive to the veneration, 
and worth, and wisdom of the institu- 
tions of his country—his head un- 
turned by the destructive doctrines of 
the times—not hot with agitation— 
not rife with anarchy. His third and 
not least virtue is modesty. He does 
not put forward his effusions in the 
hope that they will gain him fame ; 
he has gathered them into a rough, 
homely, little tome, printed at Leeds, 
and having all the appearance of being 
“country got up;” and upon their 
title-page he has exhibited the motto, 


*« My poverty, but not my will, consents.” 


Iie tells us in his preface, that “ For 
nearly ten years he has been engaged 
in a constant struggle with almost 
every kind of difficulty and disgrace ; 
for, whatever poor men may say to 
the contrary, poverty is a disgrace. 
During seven out of these ten years 
he has been studying the profession of 
medicine; and now, at the end of 
seven years’ servitude, finds himself 
unable to raise a sufficient sum to 
enable him to attend the usual lectures 
for two winters—which is the time 


* Cyril, and Minor Poems. By George Wilson. Leeds; John Cross. 1835. 
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required by the examiners of Apothe- 
caries’ Hall.” In this object his family 
are unable to assist him—and hinc ille 
lachryme — hence the publication of 
the modest little volume before us. 
Mr. Wilson, we imagine, has not ex- 
pected a public sale for poetry by an 
unknown author, but has looked to 
subscribe it among his friends. We 
hope he has succeeded; and by way 
of encouraging efforts which have taken 
their rise in a laudable motive, we shall 
proceed to indicate that he has all the 
elements to mature a poet, when a few 
more years of reading and experience 
shall temper his inspiration with judg- 
ment, and his melody with strength. 

We shall begin with quoting some 
good verses, which prove the honest 
rectitude and integrity of the young 
poet’s moral and political creed : 

‘‘ Thus in the vivid page of earth and 
skies 

Cyril had read religion’s mysteries : 

Parental love all humbler lessons taught, 

Chasten’d each folly, framed each gene- 
rous thought ; 

Train’d his young heart in spotless 
virtue’s way, 

And pointed out where hidden dangers 
lay ; 

Taught a by preeept end example too, 

Not what man does, but what he ought 
to do; 

To bear contentedly misfortunes given 

By the wise will of an unfailing heaven ; 

To love his king with steady loyalty, 

Nor rail with envious fools at sov’reignty ; 

To hold his life as to his country due, 

Nor question why things were, but still 
be true ; 

To love his countrymen—to pity those 

Whom scheming traitors make their coun- 
try’s foes ; 

A band accurst! in every region found, 

Who spread revolt and disaffection round ; 

Whose canker'd hearts, for ever fill’d with 
guile, 

Live but in nourishing some falsehood vile ; 

Who, spite of gibbets, poison every clime ; 

The pest of earth, the constant curse of 
time!” 

Away with all song, if sentiments 
like these are to go for nothing,— Ite 
procul muse si nihil ista valent. Go 
read them, Daniel O’Connell, to your 
tail—rehearse them, Whittle Harvey, 
to your constituents—repeat them, 
Sir Samuel Whalley, in your Maryle- 
bone madhouse, and so restore your 
Radical patients to reason and clear 
sight. We hold that the lines we have 
quoted are worth a thousand pages of 
Corn-Law Rhymes— pages where the 
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scenes of revolution are sown in verse, 
and poor, but honest men, incited 
to acts which ruin their families, and 
make a wreck of their homes. Mr. 
Elliott talks of cheap bread, Mr. Wilson 
of loyalty and religion; Elliott preaches 
desperation, Wilson resignation; one 
tells his countrymen that the march of 
intellect gives power, the other that 
peace brings plenty. We put it to all 
right lovers of the constitution, who is 
the wiser philosopher and the better 
subject of the two? Well and vigor- 
ously, with a mingling of Pope’s satire 
and Crabbe’s truth, lias our young poet 
lashed the tendency of the revolutionary 
theories of the “ knowledge-is-power ” 
men, whom he has not unaptly called 


“* Seditious fools, allowed to babble free 
The idol-worship of democracy.’ 


We shall quote the passage in which 
he thus concludes an apostrophe to his 
country, which he paints as cursed with 


‘* The restless swell of innovation’s tide ;” 


so well described by Sir Robert Peei as 
“the pressure from without.” 


‘© No more thy sons, in ancient labour 
bent, 

Till the glad earth — unletter’d, but con- 
tent ; 

No more simplicity adorns the plain, 

But discontent and disaffection reign. 

Is this, indeed, the triumph and effect 

Of the much vaunted ‘ March of Intel- 
lect 

Are these the blessings education brings ? 

Is this the wisdom that from learning 
springs? 

That all, conceited with their new-found 
lore, 

Despise the toil by which they lived before. 

What! men who read and write—nay, 
blunder through 

Philosophy and mathematics too— 

Shall men like these their intellect degrade 

By meanly stooping to the tricks of trade? 

Is't fit that embryo Newtons should be 
found 

Driving a ploughshare through the stub- 
born ground? 

Shall poets sew —logicians curry wigs? 

Shall future Bacons merely fatten pigs ? 

It shall not be !—in this enlighten’d age, 

When books and institutes are all the rage, 

And Hamiltonian systems flourish free, 

Who would be charged with vulgar in- 
dustry ?” 


Who, indeed ?—not the incapables 
of the Whig, not the democrats of the 
Radical, school. The latter—embryo 
Newtons, as our poet calls them-—-are 
seeking to try the philosopher's apple 
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experiment with their own country, 
hastening it to gravitate to its fall, that, 
like the Cornish congregation, they may 
be the first to get the plunder from the 
wreck. The former will then stand in 
their right position. Having for party 
purposes joined with the Destructives, 
in time of trial, to overturn the mo- 
narchy, they will stretch out their 
hands for a morsel of the common 
spoil, and then they will learn their 
lesson. Their chosen associates will 
sing them a “ Get ye gone”—O’Con- 
nell will remind them of Repeal of 
the Union--the agricultural paupers 
out of the workhouses will talk to them 
of the Poor-Law Bill—and the Trades’ 
Unions, in the “ power” of their 
“ knowledge,” will call to their me- 
mory the proclamation of Lord Mel- 
bourne, and their dispersion in Cold- 
bath Fields. Then will the face of 
Russell fall, and the eyes of Spencer 
be opened, and the muscles move un- 
easily in the nose of Brougham. 

But we must turn to our poem, in 
which Mr. Wilson really talks of these 
matters most sensibly, and with sound 
old English feeling. He remembers, 
and in some degree takes it as one of his 
models, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village : 


“Oh, Goldsmith! bard prophetic! in 
whose eye 

Sad visions rose of England’s destiny ; 

Who wept e’en then o’er happiness 
decay’d, 

And all the woes that luxury had made ; 

Could’st thou revisit the distracted land, 

And view her children leave their native 
strand, 

To seek perforce in some fardistant sphere 

Thatlife and sustenance denied them here ; 

In baleful climes, with unrelenting toil, 

To clear the woods and dig the tangled 
soil — 

To waste their strength beneath an alien 
sky — 

To live i. exile — and forgotten die : 

Could’st thou behold the miserable train, 

Who, bound by poverty alone, remain— 

Who, mad with famine and unheeded 


grief, 

By turns become th’ assassin and the 
thief ; 

Or, joined in lawless brotherhood, con- 
spire 


The daily riot and the midnight fire : 

Could’st thou behold mistrust and rancour 
spread, 

And foul rebellion shew her fatal head— 

How would thy soul with pity be op- 
press’d ! 

What various pangs would rend thy 

gen’rous breast ! 
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The desolation wild, the woes to view, 
Thy fancy pictured, and thy pencil drew!” 


It will be seen from these specimens 
that Mr. Wilson has a good ear for 
euphony, and that his versification is 
spirited, and the temper of his thoughts 
wholesome and in its right current. 
The only further passage for which we 
can find room, equally creditable to 
the head and heart of the writer, and 
affording an insight into his manner of 
portraying —what is his forte—rural 
life, is the following : 


** Young Cyril’s father was a plain good 
man ; 

Honest, untaught—a quiet race he ran, 

From party strife and politics remote ; 

Unused to murmur, and to talk by rote 

Of universal suffrage and reform, 

Or gravely prophesy a coming storm ; 

Save when some jolly neighbour chanced 
to pass, 

And smoked his pipe, and sipp’d a social 
glass: 

Then would debate and argument arise, 

Sagacious nods, and gestures wondrous 
wise ; 

And then they fought the French, and 
beat them clear— 

Their field a board, their armies drops of 
beer! 

Blest bloodless battles, amicably fought ! 

Quarrels serene, with only pleasure 
fraught !— 

But in all things pertaining to the field 

And agriculture, he to none would yield. 

Skilful was he to sow the gen’rous grain, 

Foresee the biting frost, and welcome 
rain ; 

He knew what soil his varied seed would 
suit, 

And warm the springing blossom into 
fruit ; 

The yearly produce of his fields could 

tell ; 

And reign’d, in fact, a rustic oracle. 

A life like his, methinks, were surely 
blest— 

No care to cloud the brow, disturh the 
breast ; 

Refreshing slumber; plain, yet whole- 
some food ; 

The welcome home—the lisping infant 
brood ; 

A wife, whose smiles endear each coming 
day, 

And neither sadly grave nor weakly gay. 


*‘ Almighty Father! grant, in life’s 
decline, 
That such a lot and such a home be mine! 
T ask not useless wealth ; too well I know 
That riches riot breed, and riot wo: 
My fortune moderate ; one faithful friend ; 
My days in homely happiness to spend : 
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And when at last my little hour is run, 
With holy hope to say, ‘ Thy will be 
done!’”’ 


We must now dismiss this author. 
Our advice is, that he should mature 
his talent with study, and reading of 
the best poets of the best English 
school,——the observation of nature her- 
self never being neglected. He has a 
correct ear, a quick eye, and a right 
mind—a perception of earth’s external 
beauties——an easy flow of melody— 
an essence of religion, piety, and truth. 
He has the faults of young writers,— 
the conception to create, without the 
power to perfect his creations —a want 
of originality, arising out of an imita- 
tion of particular models —and an 
occasional poverty of language,— all 
faults that will correct themselves as 
the writer thinks, practises, and reads. 
In bidding him farewell, with our good 
wishes, it is but fair to state that there 
are many beauties of thought and simile 
in the minor poems, which have not 
escaped us, but which we have no 
room to notice here. 


We now once more change our 
note, as we proceed to flagellate an 
old offender. 

Michell* belongs to the class of hardy 
annuals. Year after year he puts forth 
from his stem poems which to all ap- 
pearance are blighted the moment they 
leave the bud, but which are without fail 
succeeded by others of the same hue and 
leaf. To use his own words, 


“« The Arcadian shepherd quits his shed” 


at a given period of the year, and with 
ears as erect and elongated as the 
choicest natives of Arcadia, proceeds 
to pour forth a lengthened bray. This 
year he presents us with the Saron’s 
Daughter,—a tale which he judiciously 
peoples with the characters of Ivanhoe, 
and leads through the scenes over 
which Childe Harold has already 
wandered. We have Richard I. and 
his crusadets ; apostrophes to Greece 
and the ‘“ Levantine”’ seas; Nor- 
man knights and Saxon daughters, 
Cedrics, and Rowenas, and Bois-Guil- 
berts, to match; we have monks in 
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eastern lands, and lone caloyers, and 
dark-haired and dark-eyed youths— 
maidens slain in crusading battles, 
disguised as pages, in the manner of 
fair Rosalie—battles and tourneys, 
and love and murder, and so forth— 
all drawn from the especial armoury 
of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, 
but drawn rather mild. 

It is amusing to find that he follows 
Lord Byron in some passages so far as 
to expand the poem which his lordship 
had judiciously compressed into three, 
or at most four words, 


** Hail, moon!” &c, 


into a goodly number of lines. We 
must admit, however, that he bestows 
a considerable quantity of attention on 
almost all the divisions of the day, and 
duly dates his events. The heroine, 
Ada, “ sole daughter of the hope and 
heart” of Oswy, a stern old Saxon 
thane, in the days of Richard I., 
steals away 


“‘ To tune her harp, when morning’s beam 
Lit Avon’s fairy-haunted stream” 


—at noon she sought the groves of 
Yare, for the purpose of wreathing her 
hair with jasmine bells—in the even- 
ing she climbed her own still, breezy 
tower, to sing her vesper-hymn; and 
in these avocations her life glided on 
happily, without any thoughts of break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, tea, or supper. 
Tea, we admit, she could not have had 
in those days; but we find not any notice 
in the poem of her being in the habit 
of using that which our ancestors, and 
ancestresses too, substituting for it, 
quaffed from a Saxon rumkin.+ 

Still stranger, she had not yet known 
the use of falling in love. It is true that 


«* Oft had she heard how Ilium fell, 
How mighty Cesar owned its (love’s) 
spell,” 
— pieces of information the possession 
of which by the daughter of a Saxon 
franklin (there were no thanes, Mr. 
Michell, since legal memory, 2. e. since 
the very date of this poem, temp. Ric. I.) 
is highly probable,—but the soft illu- 
sion had never reached her personally. 
Her time, however, was to come ; and, 


* The Saxon’s Daughter, a Tale of the Crusades, in Six Cantos. By Nicholas 
Michell, Author of ‘‘ An Essay on Women,” and “ The Siege of Constantinople,” &c, 


Saunders and Otley ; London, 1835. 
+t See Ritson’s Songs: 


** All in a Saxon rumkin, then, 


Such as would make Gormalkin prate,” &c, &c, 
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with the usual precision of our author, 
we find that 


««’T was summer noon —in heaven’s deep 
blue 
No pilgrim cloud refreshed the view.” 


In fact, the weather was uncommonly 
sultry when young Ada first fell in 
love. She had gone to her grotto cell 
to read “a wondrous page ;” and won- 
drous must that page have been which 
in those days would have been conned 
by a young lady. Michell, judging from 
the effect of his own compositions on 
the various audiences on which he has 
inflicted them, informs us that this 
reading was the immediate cause of 
her going to sleep. A splendid-look- 
ing young gentleman, Lord Beaumont, 
according to rule, appears. He falls 
in love : she wakes—she falls in love. 
He utters a beautiful compliment per- 
fumed from the last Annual, and she 
looks unutterable things. But just then 


‘* From far the tramp of steeds was borne, 
Rang in the glen his bugle-horn ;” 


and he can no longer wait. The horses 
are to, the guard is blowing, and he 
starts off like a traveller from his scarce- 
finished glass of brandy and water, 
leaving the lady behind. 

The “ moons” roll on, and the court- 
ship continues between Lord Beaumont, 
the son of Lord Warwick, and the fair 
Ada. But the very novel circumstance 
of the parents frowning on their loves 
takes place in proper time. The Nor- 
man baron is shocked that his son 
should demean himself to love a Saxon 
maid. Oswy, the Saxon, is equally 
indignant that his daughter should wed 
a Norman; and he carries her off to 
St. Bride—which is described as a 
lonely cell, and cannot, therefore, be our 
old friend in Fleet Street. She is here 
condemned to take the veil : 


“* Morn through her lattice glimmers pale, 
The sun mounts sad and slow ; 
To-day she takes the fatal veil, 
To-day must seal her wo.” 


But all on a sudden in comes a hermit, 
a dark-cowled, towering, stern-looking 
customer — (we take for granted he is 
recognised by the experienced reader as 
Lord Beaumont at first glance) — who 
tears her away from the altar, flings off 
his ** amice grey,’ shews himself in 
complete mail, lugs out his Andrew 
Ferrara, slashes about him right and 
left, with the lady upheld under one 
arm, smites down the serfs by dozens, 
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gets out of the church, mounts his horse, 
and carries off the lady. After that 
Lochinvar ought to go hang himself. 
The propriety and probability of this 
proceeding at the time of Richard I, 
are equally delightful. Having thus 
fluttered the Volscians, he would have 
married the lady, but that he was bound 
not to do so by his crusading vow —he 
being one of those who swore not to 
marry until the Holy Land was freed 
by the knights—or until they had 
“‘ twelve moons battled there.” So he 
persuades the lady to accompany him 
on shipboard to the wars; but the 
good reader need not be shocked, for 
it is all in honour. 

Thus endeth the first canto. The se- 
cond begins chronologically, as usual : 


‘* Morn’s rosy hand hath backward rolled 
Her softly-gleaming gates of gold.” 


And we are treated with an account 
of the isles of Greece. Richard takes 
Cyprus with his gallant knights, among 
whom 
‘* Beaumont, heir of Warwick towers, 
Commands more fierce and deadly 
powers ; 
Stout men-at-arms, from head to heel 
In blazing mail, like towers of steel ”— 
therein resembling the men described 
in Marmion as being 


‘* Heavily armed in mail and plate, 
Like iron towers for bulk and weight.” 


The business of these gentlemen in 
Cyprus does not, however, much differ 
from that which once occupied Cassio 
in the same island : 

«‘ Squire, knight, and noble, here are met, 
And in one cause, home, all, forget — 
‘Two moons they’ve quaffed the Cypriot’s 

wine ;” 

which rather long potation was only 

broken up by the determination of 

Richard to depart for Jerusalem —all 

the wine in Cyprus being, we suppose, 

by that time exhausted. 

Beaumont and Ada suiled in one of 
the transports, with a fresh wind and 
reasonable accommodation. He be- 
comes bilious on the voyage, and rumi- 
nates in a pensive strain. Ada sings a 
song, which touches his heart; and he 
is breathing vows of love, when a sail 
is seen on the weather-bow. They 
clear decks for action; but there was 
no need for boarding, for they ran her 
down. She proved to be the Saracen’s 
Head, bound from Cyprus to Acre, 
with a lading of munitions of war; 
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captain’s name not mentioned, ton- 
nage unknown. There is no chance 
of prize-money on the occasion, as ship 
and cargo are gone ; which may perhaps 
account for, but cannot excuse, our 
poet’s consigning her crew to his 
ancient namesake, old Nick: 


“ Yet some still swim, and, struggling 
there, 
How] out a dreadful yell, 
And curse the Christians in despair ; 
‘Then groaning, sink to hell.” 


Nothing whaiever comes of this great 
event; and we find as usual that, as 
cool as a cucumber, 


“« Morn dawns in beauty,” &c. 


We soon arrive at Acre, where, in 
spite of the horrors of the siege, 


“Oh! beautiful, serene, and bland, 
Meekevening smiledo’er all thatland ;” 


and a form, athletic, tall, and gaunt, 
makes his appearance. Who is he but 
stern Oswy! name of fear! who had 
been campaigning in Wales when his 
daughter was carried off; but seeing 
the thing mentioned in the newspapers, 
resolved on following the lovers to 
Palestine. In his way he was picked 
up by an African pirate, who put him 
in chains; and there he would have 
remained, but that some woman fell in 
love with his dark-eyed page, and let 
page and master loose. Off they started 
at once— 


‘« Plunged in the desert, mounted horse, 
And swift for Syria held their course.” 


How they got there remains a mystery. 
They had to gallop through Northern 
Africa and Egypt, across the Isthmus, 
to St. Jean d’Acre. There were only 
two of them——they were Christians in 
a Moslem population —they had not a 
farthing in their pockets, not a change 
of shirts, and only a horse a-piece, if so 
much ; and yet here we have them safe 
and sound, without a hair turned in the 
course of their ride. Nicholas Michell 
must think that going from the African 
desert to Acre is like travelling from 
Bloomsbury to Hampstead in an om- 
nibus ; and yet even that would cost 
sixpence, and his heart might yearn for 
three-pennyworth of ale at Jack Straw’s 
when the journey was over. 

“Tis midnight,” and Lord Beau- 
mont, dressed out like a Parisian dandy, 
“ wrapt in silk robes of Sidon’s looms,” 
was lolling in his tent, Ada sleeping in 
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an inner apartment of the pavilion be- 
hind a silken screen, sadly troubled by 
uneasy dreams, which, on Beaumont’s 
waking her, she relates at consider- 
able length, when old Oswy makes 
his appearance in a towering passion. 
He challenges Beaumont; and the 
battle is a good stand-up fight, during 
which the odds varied considerably : 
but the old one at last floors the 
young one. Oswy is about to despatch 
him with his dagger, when, as may 
be expected, Ada interposes, flings her- 
self between the dagger’s point and her 
lover’s breast; and her father not wish- 
ing to strike his daughter, the affair is 
off for the present. Beaumont faints 
from loss of blood, and Oswy stalks 
away. 

The care and the prayers of Ada 
recover his lordship ; and King Richard 
pays him a visit, in the course of which 
1e suggests the propriety of Beaumont’s 
marrying Prince Almeric’s daughter, 
and thereby becoming King of Jeru- 
salem in due course of time. Agreeing 
with this proposal, he shakes off Ada as 
unceremoniously as he drew his sword 
on her father. She is about to kill her- 
self, which brings him to for a while; 
but still he is determined on getting 
rid of her at the first opportunity. The 
night came 
‘‘ which must be 
The last, false Beaumont, spent with 

thee,” 





when Oswy fortunately appoints it for 
the time best fitted for murdering him. 
The Saxon thane and his page steal to 
the tent, obtain entrance, and are on 
the point of stabbing Lord B., who is 
asleep, when Ada awakes him by a 
scream. The murderers sneak off; 
and Beaumont, struck with gratitude, 
proposes that, though he is to marry 
another for ambition, he will make her 
his mistress for love. This handsome 
offer she rejects with becoming indig- 
nation : 


‘Morn smiles her saffron curtain 
through,” 


and she is to be shipped off for Eng- 
land. Beaumont is particularly sorry, 
but a trumpet sounds in good time: 
he rushes to the fight, requesting her 
not to think any thing more about the 
matter. That we may allow Michell 
some room to shew off, we shall per- 
mit him here to prove that he has read 
Scott to some advantage. 
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“‘ King Richard’s voice, and eve, and 
hand, 
Marshal and cheer each dauntless band ; 
Though triple numbers swell the foe, 
More discipline the Christians shew ; 
From east to west their horsemen sweep, 
And form in masses, strong and deep : 
Thus may they brave the Mamelukes’ 
shock, 
’Gainst dashing waves as stands the rock ; 
Their firm and serried front appears 
One ridge of bristling, flashing spears ; 
Far on the left gay Otho’s glance 
Cheers on the impatient knights of 
France : 
Veteran D’Avesnes commands the right, 
Where Pisa, Flanders, join their might. 
King Richard in the centre stands, 
Proud Beaumont by his side ; 
Round them are ranged their choicest 
bands, 
Scotia’s and England’s pride : 
But oh! those chieftains’ single brands 
Are worth a host beside! 
The armies stood a moment still — 
There was a pause, a shuddering thrill, 
Like that ere thunder bursts to birth, 
Or some volcano shakes the earth ; 
The banners’ flap, th’ expectant bird, 
Shrieking in heaven, distinct were heard.” 


All of which—*“ that ere thunder,” 
and the rest—is pleasant to hear. 
In the middle of the tumult,— which 
is as noisy as Ducrow’s campaigns at 
Astley’s,— when 

‘« Blood Beaumont’s sword and armour 

stains, 
Richard’s huge axe is bathed in brains,” 


Beaumont’s horse falls, bis sword 
breaks, and he is in imminent danger 
of being very considerably battered by 
the Moslems, when a page named 
De Voux, who he had thought was 
left behind sick, hands him another 
sword. On comes a towering ruffian 
of a Mahommedan, whom Beaumont 
knows to be a renegade at a glance, 
and a fight commences. B. has the 
best; the renegade’s sword is broken, 
and there is going to be an end of him, 
when a Mameluke thrusts a javelin at 
the Christian. This would have done 
his business, but that young De Voux 
comes between and receives the wea- 
pon in his breast. Off flies the rene- 
gade, and Michell, in the simplicity of 
his soul, asks, 

** Who could that turbanned stranger 

be?” 


We hasten to observe, that any reader 
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of the Michelliad must have answered 
“ Oswy, and no mistake.” Equally 
plain is it that young De Voux is Ada. 
We do not quite forget the Fire King. 
She makes a sweet stock-gillyflower 
speech to him, full of love ; and forty 
years afterwards Beaumont is found a 
hermit byAshdod’s wave by two palmers, 
who recognise him as their former lord. 
In the name of the Muses nine, why is 
paper wasted on such trumpery ? 


Commend us rather to Specimens 
of the early Poetry of France,*—an 
exceedingly interesting volume, and 
displaying a perfect acquaintance with 
the minstrelsy of the troubadours, 
those primitive fathers of song. Miss 
Costello takes French  versification 
from its cradle, and brings it up 
to the period of Clement Marot and 
Mary Stuart. Her translations are 
always correct, sometimes beautiful ; 
and great taste has been shewn in the 
selections. The whole is dedicated to 
Tom Moore; we suppose, to refresh 
his memory, and remind him of his 
manifold obligations to the French: 
for there is sometimes an epigram in a 
dedication. 

We find, that the fair hand of Miss 
Costello has “illumined the volume” 
with a few specimens of vellum-paint- 
ing, from MSS. in the King’s Library 
at Paris, and the copy of the “ Roman 
de la Rose” in the British Museum. 
They are curious and characteristic. 

Remy Belleau’s celebrated song on 
April she has not feared to translate, 
albeit aware, we suppose, that a 
most finished version of that exquisite 
ballad appeared in the April number 
of the London Magazine for 1822. 
Here is a lay, however, of Christine 
de Pise (from the Harleian MSS., 
4431), which we believe has not yet 
been given to the British public. The 
date of its composition may be a.p. 
1380. The French title is 


Grieux A VENDRE. 
** Je vous vends la passe-rose, &c. &c. 


L’AMANT. 


*¢ T sell to thee the autumn rose, 
Let it say how dear thou art ; 
All my lips dare not disclose, 
Let it whisper to thy heart. 
How love draws my soul to thee, 
Without language thou may’st see. 








* Specimens of the early Poetry of France, from the time of the Troubadours to 


the reign of Henry IV, 





By Louisa Stuart Costello, 


London, 1835. Pickering. 
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LA DAME, 


I sell to thee the aspen leaf — 
Tis to shew i tremble still, 
When I muse on all the grief 
Love can cause, if false or ill ; 
How too many have believed, 
Trusted long, and been deceived. 


L’AMANT. 
I sell to thee a rosary, 
Proving I am only thine ; 
By its sacred mystery 
I to thee each thought resign. 
Fairest! turn thee not away, 
Let thy love my faith repay. 
LA DAME. 
I sell to thee a parrot bright, 
With each colour of the sky ; 
Thou art formed to charm the sight, 
Learned in softest minstrelsy, 
But to love I am unknown, 
Nor can understand its tone. 


L’AMANT. 
I sell to thee a faded wreath, 
Teaching thee, alas! too well, 
How I spent my latest breath 
Seeking all my truth to tell ; 
But thy coldness bade me die, 
Victim of thy cruelty. 
LA DAME. 
[ sell to thee the honey-flower, 
Courteous, best, and bravest knight! 
Fragrant in the summer-shower, 
Shrinking from the sunny light: 
May it not an emblem prove, 
Of untold but tender love ?” 


Such studies, and such pursuits, are 
surely more lady-like than the current 
treatises on political economy, or on 
the “connexion of the physical sci- 
ences.” We wish the fullest success 
to Miss Costello’s delightful publi- 
cation. 


Andrew Park, who rejoices in being 
accredited as the author of A Vision of 
Mankind, recommends the Bridegroom 


and the Bride, with Miscellaneous 
Poems,* to our especial attention. 
He has to learn the mechanism of his 
art, else he is not without good feel- 
ings and some descriptive powers. 
We have, nevertheless, no expectation 
of his becoming a poet. It would 
seem that this gentleman inserted in 
the Glasgow Scots Times a copy of 
verses, in answer to our friend Galt’s 
stanzas on the calamitous state of his 


* The Bridegroom and the Bride, with Miscellaneous Poems. 
Park, Author of ‘‘ A Vision of Mankind,” &c. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; London, Longman and Co. 
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health, which had the effect of draw- 
ing a rejoinder from that celebrated 
author. For the sake of this letter, 
we quote the 


** Answer to John Galt, Esq. 


** Thou may’st be helpless, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat compell’d to stay, 
And muse on youth, and dreams of fame, 

And hopes and wishes all away ; 


But, Galt, thy name is not forgot; 
Posterity shall hand it down, 

And sympathetic tears fall hot 
From eyes that languish like thine own. 


And though thy sands seem nearly run, 
And pleasure from‘ thy heart is driven, 
There is a home beyond the sun 
To intellectual mankind given. 


Thou may’st not see the lark arise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 

Nor travel more ‘neath orient skies, 
Nor taste the balmy breath of May. 


Thy glowing fancy may not soar 
On pinions of unwearying flight, 
Nor seek, in greatness, to explore 
Those treasures where it drank delight. 


But what of that? much hast thou done, 
Nor slept ignobly on thy way ; 

But, like the ever-blazing sun, 
Hast cheered us with each mental lay. 


Frail languid limbs, thoughts, fear, and 
grief, 
May chill the heart-pulse of thy zeal ; 
But these, though bitter, are but brief, 
And much has fallen man to feel. 


One all-consoling hope remains 
For him whose days have cheerless 
grown ; 
A home where pleasure always reigns, 
Where sorrow’s sting is never known. 


Then cheer thee, Galt! thy worth, thy 
name, 
And merits, shall live after thee ; 
And echo, with the trump of fame, ; 
Shall sound thy requiem o’er the sea.’ 


To this, the good Annalist of the 
Parish returned the following kind and 
flattering letter : 


‘¢ S1r,—I have seen this morning your 
obliging, and, I presume to add, syiapa- 
thetic verses, which are not the less ac- 
ceptable in coming from an author per- 
sonally unknown to me. 

** It bas been very flattering to me to 
have received so much kindness, of late, 
from the public press; for a man who 


By Andrew 
Glasgow, Smith and Son; 
1834. 
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has suffered from nine attacks of a strange 
species of paralysis, who has thrice lost 
his speech and once his sight, and who 
moves in continual dread, is really an 
object of compassion, especially one who 
has been very active. 

“Tam much better, as this testifies ; 
for I could not sign my name at one 
time ; and the improvement came on me 
as quickly as the disease. Ten minutes 
before 1 wrote this 1 was almost speech- 
less. 

«I am, Sir, yours, very truly, 
“* Joun Garr.” 


Somehow or other the name of John 
Galt, by a process of association that 
we caunot now explain, puts us in 
mind of the Lakes; whether from his 
being a Scotsman, and so at any rate 
connected with the Scottish lakes, or 
from the fact of our having directed a 
chance-eye on an elegant book before 
us, entitled Ulilsmere, a Poem:* an 
elegant book we say; and it would 
not be giving much praise to the work, 
were we to say, an elegant poem also 
—something more than elegance being 
needed by readers of verse now-a-days. 
The Spenserian stanza, however, is 
used with some effect ; though the 
writer has much to learn in its ma- 
nagement, and, we are afraid, is some- 
what deficient in poetic spirit. An 
engraving by Starling, from a picture 
by William Westall, embellishes the 
volume by way of frontispiece; and, 
were it not for the previous labours of 
Wilson and Wordsworth, it might al- 
together form an acceptable present. 
As it is, it seems not only o’er heavy 
in itself, but, on account of extrinsic 
circumstances, wearisome as a thrice- 
told tale. May it not likewise be 
be questioned, whether descriptive 
poetry is not at a discount? How 


* Ullsmere, a Poem. London, 1835. 
+ Archery and Archness, 
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often are we to repeat that poetry, 
which is only descriptive, is worth no- 
thing? Association, passion, imagi- 
nation, and, above all, impersonation, 
is essential to its success. 


To conclude. Robin Hood,+ we 
suspect, expects that we shall say 
great things of him. It needs no 
ghost to tell us that Robin Hood 
is not Thomas Hood, notwithstand- 
ing his preface printed in red ink, 
in order that, at any rate, it may be 
red (read). It is asad thing for a man 
to perpetrate such a book, and a sad- 
der to read it. Jokes conceived with 
pain, move pain in the perusal. They 
must be the children of laughter, or 
laughter will not be their child. A 
propos of punning: Charles Lamb and 
Tom Hood had not only a genius for 
it, but for something else. Hence 
their puns are always subsidiary, not 
principal. By means of a pun, they 
sometimes detect delicate analogies of 
thought: nay, sometimes the thought 
precedes and suggests the pun. Hence 
there is a mutual action and reaction 
between the sincerest thinking and the 
merriest word-catching, and from this 
contrast much of the reader’s pleasure 
arises. Over such a book as the pre- 
sent we can only make faces— con- 
founded ugly ones ; and all our grins 
are'sardonic. Robin Hood! there is 
no Archness in thy book; and as for 
Archery, we wager thee thou hast not 
hit the mark thou didst aim at. There! 
we shelve thy tome; and, with plea- 
sure, draw Roger Ascham from his 
hiding-place. For this we thank thee; 
thou hast reminded us of the old school- 
master, and o’er his pleasant volume 
we mean to spend the evening. Fare 
thee well, Robin Hood! 





Samuel Hodgson, Wimpole Street. 
T. Hurst. 


1 vol. London, 1834. 
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THE DUTY OF A CONSERVATIVE AT THE PRESENT JUNCTURE. 


By the general term “ Conservative,” 
we aim to describe those who conceive 
it to be most desirable for the general 
welfare, to preserve the ancient insti- 
tutions of England,--willingly effect- 
ing any rational improvement, but con- 
ceding nothing which may in any way 
tend to impair or to change the funda- 
mental outlines of our constitution and 
form of government. Such an one is 
not an Absolutist, or supporter of a 
simple, unlimited monarchy ; nor does 
he feel the least bias towards an aristo- 
cratical or oligarchical system ; or any 
dread of the influence of public opin- 
ion, properly so called, and distin- 
guished from popular caprice and cla- 
mour ; but in his view that system was, 
and still is, the most admirable and de- 
sirable, and deserving the character of a 
special favour bestowed by Heaven, 
—which achieved the combination of 
these three elements in one harmonious 
system, gaining the solidity and per- 
manence of monarchy; and the deli- 
berative wisdom of a perpetual senate, 
and the enterprise and free spirit of a 
popular assembly ; and avoiding, at 
the same time, all the diversified evils 
of tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, 
by means of their mutual check and 
unjarring counteraction. 

In opposition to that class of the 
community which maintains these 
Opinions, we set another class, which 
in our mind is best described by the 
opposite phrase, Destructive. But in 
using this term, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, has something appalling in its 
sound, we wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that we express no opinion 
whatever as to the itentions of the 
parties to whom we apply it. We can 
conceive it quite possible for a man of 
moral and even religious habits, of un- 
spotted character, and of purest aim, 
not towards his own advancement, but 
his country’s best interests,— we can 
conceive it quite possible for such an 
one to have been captivated by the 
specious but empty theories which are 
now so rife among us, and to have 
taken up, in all sincerity and honest 
intention, the notion that hereditary 
rights, in matters of government er le- 
gislation, are monstrous absurdities ; 
that monarchy is a worn-out delusion ; 
and that an established church, making 


men of all sects and of no sect pay for 
the support of some favoured creed, is 
the very acme of injustice and of into- 
lerance. We can easily believe, we 
repeat, in the possibility of such views 
being entertained, without the least 
taint of any improper personal motives 
in the mind of their advocate. And 
yet we are prepared to maintain, in the 
fullest degree, the justice of the appli- 
cation of the term “‘ Destructive” even 
to such sincere and well-meaning politi- 
cians,— both as the natural contrast to 
the term “ Conservative,” and as pro- 
perly and justly descriptive of the cha- 
racter and views of the party to which 
the term is applied. 

When the word “ Conservative” is 
used, what does any one, even among 
those who most dislike and resent its 
use,—what does any one suppose to be 
intended and implied in the phrase ? 
Not the mere defence of the nation, 
surely, as an independent state; nor 
the maintenance of the public faith 
against those who would repudiate the 
national debt; nor the security of li- 
berty and property, against any appre- 
hended revolutionary tribunal; nor any 
such simple and undisputed proposi- 
tion. The obvious meaning and in- 
tent of the expression points to a more 
defined and limited object. Our great 
national institutions are the things 
which are wished to be preserved, and 
it is in their defence that the party 
called Conservative is arrayed. At- 
tached, therefore, to a limited monar- 
chy,—to an hereditary senate,—to le- 
gislation thus passing through three 
stages before it is finally consum- 
mated,—to a national church, affording 
instruction to the people in the purest 
faith, without attempting the least co- 
ercion in matters of religion,—we yet 
find a large party in energetic activity 
among the people, with an open and 
declared wish and intention to destroy 
all these objects of our respect and ad- 
miration. We find men surrounding 
us on every side who declare without 
reserve their enmity alike to kings, and 
peers, and established churches. Many 
of these we know to be immoral per- 
sons,—men who would not hesitate 
even to employ violent and atrocious 
means for the effecting of their pur- 
pose. But others we admit to be of 
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correct lives, and of pure intentions. 
It is not, therefore, with any idea of in- 
flicting personal odium on the indivi- 
duals that we call the whole party, 
good and bad alike, by the name of 
Destructives ; it is simply because they 
avow an intention and a wish to de- 
stroy. And in natural opposition to 
this term, and as expressing simply our 
desire to preserve, we call ourselves 
Conservatives. 

Having endeavoured to explain this 
preliminary matter, let us now consider 
for a few moments the position and the 
prospects of that party which is thus 
described by the name of Conservative. 

And the first thing which strikes us 
in directing our attention to this point, 
is the surprising manifestation of 
strength which has lately been exhi- 
bited by the Conservatives of Eng- 
land. The remark has already been 
made, but we must repeat it,—that it 
is truly wonderful, after all the ma- 
neeuvering of the Whigs, so to construct 
the Reform-bill as to ensure their party 
a permanent majority, that the very 
second election after the passing of 
that bill should return, in England, a 
clear majority of Conservatives ! 

With this fact before us, how can 
we fora moment despair of the Con- 
servative cause? 

But if despair is out of the question, 
confidence is equally so. Our majo- 
rity in England has been neutralised 
by a Whig-Radical majority in Ireland, 
and a Conservative administration has 
been forced from office. The victory, 
therefore, is not gained,—far from it. 
Other fields remain to be fought, other 
and greater victories to be won, before 
we can say that the day is ours, and 
that the constitution is saved ! 

Exertions — vast exertions —are yet 
required, and will continue to be re- 
quired ; and that, possibly, for years 
tocome. But exertions of what kind, 
and applied in what direction? It is 
the chief intention of the present paper 
to attempt a reply to these questions. 

The great object aimed at by Sir 
Robert Peel, in his late speech at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, was to arouse 
his hearers from that supine and re- 
cumbent state of mind in which the 
Conservatives have been for years too 
apt to rest; the chief feature of which 
is a habit of relying upon something 
irrespective of their own exertions for 
the safety of the state. Sometimes 
the king, sometimes the minister of the 
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day, sometimes the house of peers has 
been made the object of implicit re- 
liance, and the ground of excuse for 

assive inertness. Sir Robert Peel la- 
ented with the greatest earnestness 
to break down this fatal habit of mind, 
and to impress his hearers with the all- 
important truth, that in the present 
crisis of affairs it was mere folly to 
lean on the king, or the peers, or any 
one individual, or set of individuals — 
when, in truth and soberness, the com- 
bined energies of the whole Conserva- 
tive body are needed; and nothing 
less can possibly suffice to clear the 
ship from the rocks, and to bring her 
into her proper course. 

In the House of Commons, the re- 
formed House of Commons, he told 
them, must the great controversy be- 
tween those who would destroy and 
those who would preserve our ancient 
institutions be decided. And that 
house could no longer be compounded, 
as in former years, of an arranged and 
stipulated set of nominees, sent into it 
by divers manageable boroughs ; but, 
to gain strength to the Conservative 

halanx within it, nothing would avail 
bat the exertions and the votes of the 
Conservative party without. 

Now we would ask, whether any 
Conservative really imagines that, tak- 
ing a just view of property, education, 
and intelligence, as well as of mere 
numbers, his party is really weaker than 
that of the opponents! No one, we 
trust, worthy the name of a Conserva- 
tive, can entertain such an idea. But 
it is not enough to possess strength ; 
when the hour of combat comes, that 
strength must be put forth with skill 
and with judgment, or the weaker but 
more active and artful adversary may 
at last prevail. ‘ 

The whole strength of the Conserva- 
tive party, then, must be exerted ; in 
other words, every conservative must 
bear his part cheerfully and efficiently. 
And this we are called upon to do 
under the inspiriting hope that final 
and complete success, if we do but 
deserve it, must be ours ! 

For the battle of the constitution, 
then, to be well and successfully fought 
in parliament, it is necessary, indis- 
pensably necessary, that its friends 
should so exert themselves out of par- 
liament, as to return to that assembly a 
goodly array of tried and approved de- 
fenders. Neither Peel nor any other 
Conservative leader could maintain 
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his ground in that house, if a Destruc- 
tive like O'Connell were still per- 
mitted to bring into it a majority of 
his creatures. 

We wust gain, then, in the House 
of Commons, a fair representation of 
that sound and loyal feeling which we 
see among the educated classes so uni- 
versally prevalent. That is the one 
chief and ultimate object to which our 
efforts are to be directed. But to effect 
this object with ease and certainty, it is 
found necessary to establish in every 
district of the country Conservative 
Associations and Registration Com- 
mittees. 

A feeble voice, however, is some- 
times heard, even among our own 
ranks ; hesitating its doubts, whether all 
this stir and activity seen among us will 
not have the effect of provoking the 
enemy to new exertions; and whether 
it would not be better policy, on the 
whole, to lie still and do nothing! 

These are the counsels of timidity ; 
and timidity is always wrong. Such 
an objector has forgotten, or has never 
learnt, that first point from which we 
started ; to wit, that the Conservative 
party is really, when property and 
education are taken into the account 
as well as numbers, the strongest. If 
this be not true, why attempt a struggle 
at all? If we be really and intrinsic- 
ally the weaker party, what can the 
end of the contest be, but that we shall 
be totally crushed? In this case it 
would be better to give up, at once, 
all care and concern about political 
matters, and to advise the king to 
retire forthwith to Hanover. But it is 
because we have every reason to know 
and feel assured that the moral strength 
of the country is with us, that we are 
ready to meet the foe; be he inert or 
active, be he awake to the struggle, or 
altogether unprepared. 

The leading facts of the case, and 
facts which it is highly important to 
bear in mind, are these: 

1. In 1832, when the system of 
registration was first put into opera- 
tion by the Reform-bill, the feelings 
of the two parties towards that bill, 
and towards the working of it, were 
very different, and, indeed, opposite. 
The Destructives looked upon the bill 
as a pet of their own, and they rushed 
with one consent to comply with its 
provisions. The Conservatives—some 
from dislike to the measure, some from 
wilful ignorance, and some from de- 
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spair—looked upon the registration 
with doubt and dislike; and, in a 
great proportion of instances, held 
back from qualifying under its pro- 
visions. 

2. This state of things has conti- 
nued, in many districts, without alter- 
ation. In such districts—as in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire—the Con- 
servatives have lately been provoked 
to take the field, and have then found 
to their great vexation that half their 
forces were unavailable. ‘ Our men 
are not registered!” “the property of 
the county is not on the register!” re- 
sounds through divers such districts at 
the present moment. 

3. But in other districts, such as 
Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Leeds, 
and Leicester, the Conservatives have 
aroused themselves in time. They 
took the necessary steps last year to 
place their names on the register, and, 
as a natural consequence, they have 
achieved, when the day of contest came, 
the most signal victories. And it is 
important to observe, and we beg the 
particular attention of the timid to the 
circumstance, that in all these cases 
the advantage was not gained by the 
Conservatives in silence, or in the dark ; 
but in an open and arduous struggle, in 
which both parties exerted themselves 
to the utmost ; and the result of which 
exertions ended in the establishment of 
Conservative ascendancy ! 

But there is another point to be 
pressed on the attention of those who 
counsel quiescence and inactivity, lest 
the enemy should be alarmed, and ex- 
cited to new exertions; and that is, 
that the enemy is already alarmed. This 
mischief, if mischief it be, is already 
wrought. The Destructives are in full 
excitement and activity; they pledge 
themselves to leave nothing undone 
that zeal and perseverance can effect. 
The only question therefore is, whether 
we shall leave the game in their hands, 
and declare, that though we should 
like to save the constitution, yet it 
hardly seems worth while to take so 
much trouble about it as is said to be 
necessary ! 

Such, however, will not be the deci- 
sion of the great body of the Conserva- 
tives of England. Their determination 
is taken: they do not mean to give up 
the constitution handed down to them 
by their forefathers without a struggle. 
That their opponents should be equally 
energetic will neither surprise nor dis- 
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may them ; they ate prepared to meet 
their utmost power, and to defeat their 
most strenuous efforts. 

We come, then, to the practical de- 
tails of the matter. Many of our 
friends, in various parts of the country, 
are desirous of putting themselves in 
motion, but know not exactly how best 
to begin. To such we will address a 
few observations, the result of actual 
experience in a similar case. And, 
first, we must premise, that while Con- 
servative Associations are desirable, and 
may be very useful, in our cities and 
borough towns, the great and essential 
point is, the establishment of Registra- 
tion Committees in all the counties. In 
a borough an association may be use- 
ful, but in a county it is absolutely ne- 
cessary. The distinction lies here: 
the Reform-bill made it the duty of the 
overseer to return as a voter fora bo- 
rough every inhabitant of a twelve- 
month standing who punctually paid 
his rates. But it made it his duty to 
return as voters for the county only 
such qualified persons as choose to 
claim that right. A Conservative in 
a borough, therefore, found his name 
placed on the register as a matter of 
course, and without his having any 
trouble about the matter. But a Con- 
servative having a vote for a county 
would never find his name among the 
electors of that county, until he had 
taken the trouble to sign and deliver a 
written claim to have it so inserted. 
And this has been so extensively ne- 
glected by the Conservative party, as 
to make it absolutely essential that 
committees should be formed with this 
one single object, to secure the regis- 
tration of the more respectable classes 
of the electors. 

A few words, then, on the working 
of this system. Public meetings and 
oratorical addresses are not at all de- 
sirable. The principles and object 
being well understood, the best plan 
is to get to work as soon, and with as 
little parade, as possible. A private 
meeting of a score or two of the most 
respectable electors ofthe county should 
be held, at which the formation of a 
general registration committee for the 
county should take place. Having 
taken this first step, an adjournment 
for a week should take place ; and in 
the mean time every individual present 
at the first meeting should go among 
his friends, and bring with him to the 
second at least half-a-dozen new mem- 
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bers, or their names and subscriptions. 
At this second meeting the leading rules 
should be agreed upon, a secretary 
appointed, and the annual subscription. 
fixed. <A difference of opinion exists, 
whether it should be no lower than a 
guinea, or whether five shillings should 
qualify. Perhaps it is wisest to begin 
with the higher sum, and if occasion 
arises, it is easy afterwards to drop to 
the lower. The secretary should be 
chosen without the least favouritism, or 
wish to serve the individual,— but 
solely because he is the fittest man. 
He ought to possess zeal, knowledge, 
and discretion ; and the remuneration 
ought to be a secondary consideration 
with him. A managing committee 
should also be formed, consisting of 
about twelve of those gentlemen of the 
county who combine the most weight 
with the best business-talents,—and to 
these the government of the whole 
concern should be committed. The 
managing committee should meet 
monthly, the general body only four 
times in the year. 

Adjourning again for a week, while 
books are being prepared, an office 
engaged, and the secretary arranges 
the preliminaries of his work —at the 
third meeting a Sub-committee of Re- 
gistration should be named, and to 
these the actual working of the system 
must be committed. This sub-com- 
mittee ought to consist of nine or 
eleven persons residing in or near the 
central seat of the whole committee, 
so that they may meet twice or thrice 
a-week without difficulty or incon- 
venience. And on their hands the 
actual efficiency of the whole society 
rests. They must have always laying 
before them a map of the county, 
divided into parishes. They must pro- 
ceed to find out and to enter into cor- 
respondence with at least one friend in 
every parish in the county. This cor- 
respondent must be apprised of the 
legal qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions of an elector; and must be re- 
quested to look through the rate-book 
of his parish for individuals, especially 
501. occupiers, who being entitled to 
vote, and being of Conservative prin- 
ciples, have never yet claimed their 
right to be placed on the register. 
The names of all such he should re- 
port to the secretary; and receiving 
from him forms of claims, he should 
get these forms signed, and should see 
that they are lodged with the overseer 












on or before the stipulated time. He 
should also examine the names already 
registered in his parish, and report if 
any of them, being opposed to Con- 
servative principles, appear to him to 
have no legal right to be registered. 

When this correspondence is once 
set on foot in every parish, the main 
business is at least in a fair way of 
being done. Funds to a moderate ex- 
tent will be accruing in the treasurer’s 
hands from the subscriptions. But if 
the registering day draws near, and 
extraordinary expenses, for legal ad- 
vice, &c. appear likely to be incurred, 
a circular should issue to all the lead- 
ing Conservatives of the county, calling 
for their pecuniary assistance. Such 
an appeal could hardly be made in 
vain. 

Here, then, we have an outline of 
the course to be taken, with a view to 
the registration of those who are al- 
ready qualified. But a word or two 
should be added, to those Conser- 
vatives who are not yet possessed of a 
freehold qualification. 

No one at all acquainted with the 
habits of various classes of English 
society, can be ignorant of the different 
bias which prevails among those dif- 
ferent classes, as to the disposal of their 
accumulated savings or gains. A baker, 
a shoemaker, or a publican—five-sixths 
of which classes are Radicals—when 
he has saved fifty or a hundred pounds, 
seldom thinks of investing it in the 
funds. The interest is too low to 
satisfy him, and the possession of so 
small a sum gives him no importance. 
He looks out, therefore, for a cottage 
or small house, which may pay him, 
perhaps, five or six per cent, and the 
possession of which elevates him to the 
dignity of a freeholder. 

But the general habit of the middling 
classes is very different. When a mer- 
chant, or manufacturer, or professional 
man, or leading tradesman, finds mo- 
ney accumulating in his hands, and 
reckons that he has at least 1000/. 
more at his banker’s than he wishes to 
keep there, he just orders an invest- 
ment in consols, or perhaps ventures 
to speculate in some prosperous canal 
or rail-road. He rather shrinks from 
an investment in real property, fearing 
that the value of land may fall,— that 
houses may stand empty,—and that he 
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may have more trouble in getting the 
tents than he wishes to be subjected 
to. 

The consequence of this is, that while 
a large proportion of the saving men 
among the class immediately above the 
day-labourers, have become freeholders, 
there are multitudes of opulent per- 
sons among the higher ranks of the 
middling classes who have no vote 
whatever! Their object has been to 
avoid trouble. But we will take leave 
to tell them that, if they mean to re- 
main much longer in possession of that 
property which they have acquired or 
inherited, they must make up their 
minds to take some trouble in defence 
of it! Every thing, it is now appa- 
rent, depends on the formation of the 
House of Commons. In that house, 
at the present moment, parties are very 
equally balanced ; consequently, every 
vote is of the utmost importance. And 
it is not a matter of doubt, but of cer- 
tainty, that if every opulent Conserva- 
tive in the kingdom would but at 
once possess himself of a qualification 
to vote, and would see that qualifica- 
tion registered, and be prompt to exert 
his right on the day of election, the 
great and all-important question which 
is now at issue would be very speedily 
decided. 

We must go a little further. Men of 
property should not leave it to be a 
matter of mere accident or convenience, 
whether they have a voice in the deci- 
sion of their country’s fate or not. The 
subject should be entertained seriously 
and systematically. Every one who 
can afford it should obtain qualifica- 
tions, not merely in his own county, 
but in those also which border upon 
it. In this way the influence of pro- 
perty may be exerted without the 
slightest infringement either on the 
letter or on the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. 

Some Whigs, perhaps, may say that 
we are recommending vote-manufac- 
turing. We have done no such thing ; 
but if we had, we should only have 
followed the precept and the example 
of the leader of the Whigs, and the 
author of the Reform-bill. The fol- 
lowing facts, as they lately appeared 
in the columns of the Standard, cannot 
be too widely made known. 
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“ the register of the parish of Baswich, Staffordshire, there appear the 


following entries :— 





Anson, Sambrooke | Iver, Bucks 


| 


| | 


Anson, Fred.clerk | Sudbury 
Anson, Sir Geo. | London \ 


lies close at hand. 





Rent charge of 40s. 





** This is one tolerably fair specimen. 








In Baswich, belonging 


perann. on free-| to the Earl of Lich- 


hold land. field, in the occupa- 
| tionofGeo.Tavenor. 
Do, Do. 
Do. Do. 


But there is yet a better, and one which 


In the parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, there are at present 
only fourteen voters registered for the county of Middlesex. 


And among these we 


find the following, constituting a clear half of the constituency of the parish : — 





Russell, Francis, | Oakley House, 
Marquis of Ta-| Bedford 
vistock 

Russell, Lord John | Army Pay Office, 

Whitehall 

Russell, Lord Wm. | Leghorn 


James Fox 
Russell, Lord Edw. 
Russell, Lord Geo. 





| 6 Belgrave Square 


Russell, Lord Chas. | 6 Belgrave Square 
Army Pay Office, 





William Whitehall 
Russell, Lord | Rectory House, | 
Wriothesley Chenies, Bucks 


** Such is the Whig way of working out the Reform-bill. 
or Tory, will doubt for a moment that all these are manufactured votes. 


| Rent 


charge for | The Bedford Office, 
life on freehold 
messuage 

Do. 81 Great Russell 

Street. 

Do. 77 Do. 

Do. 80 Do, 

Do. 79 Do. 

Do. ‘a Do. 

Do. ” Do. 


No one, be he Whig 
No one will 


imagine that Sir George Anso& had a freehold rent charge of 40s. on a farm in 


Baswich given him for any other purpose but that of making a vote! 


The seven 


Russells ‘similarly quartered upon the houses in Great Russell | Street, have no’more 
to do with that property in truth and reality, as to any ownership therein, than they 


have with the tolls of Covent Garden market. 
the whole registered for one entire parish, are thus vamped up. 


Yet seven voters, or a clear half of 
And these are the 


people who set up a hue and cry at the idea of the Conservatives registering their 
real bond fide property, and exclaim, ‘ The Tories are endeavouring practically to 


repeal the Reform-bill !’” 


These two specimens might be easily 
made two hundred, if the county regis- 
ters generally were examined. Nor is 
this sort of manceuvre confined to Whig 
peers and Whig landlords only. Little 
people, as well as great, can play these 
tricks. The father of the notorious 
Matthew Davenport Hill, late member 
for Hull for the good of the public, 


and member of divers Whig commis- 
sions for the good of himself, is the son 
of a Socinian schoolmaster at Totten- 
ham, who carries on the pedagogue’s 
trade in a house which he styles 
“ Bruce Castle.” This said castle, 


or boarding-school, has the honour of 


furnishing no less than five voters to 
Mr. Hume’s poll: to wit, 





| One-sixth share 
hold house 


Hill, Thomas Wright _ 


Hill, Edwin Do. 
Hill, Rowland Do. 
Hill, Frederic Do. 


Hill, Arther Do. 


Now what is to be done touching 
these sort of manceuvres! Are the Con- 
servatives to stand still and see their 
opponents make five or six votes out 
of one, after this fashion, and not re- 
taliate’ We cannot answer this ques- 


of free. 


Bruce Castle, in conjunction with 
his sons, Edwin, Rowland, 
Arthur, and Frederic. 

Bruce Castle. 

Bruce Castle, 

Bruce Castle. 

Bruce Castle. 


tion. But one thing is clear, and that 
is, that if these things are to be allowed, 
and are to continue, they will become 
general. It is impossible that one party 
in the state can be allowed to mono- 
polize political power by so shallow 
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and superficial a trick. We doubt, 
however, if the Whigs will abandon it 
till they are forced to do so. We 
rather imagine that the system will be 
allowed to go on till the Conservatives 
have shewn that they can win at this 
game as well as any other. When this 
is once clearly seen, we may expect 
that the Whigs will speedily break out 
into a fit of virtuous indignation against 
“ faggot voters ;” and then, probably, 
the whole nuisance will be put an 
end to. 

Meanwhile let the Conservatives re- 
gister the qualifications they already 
possess, and let them with one accord 
purchase new ones. If this be done 
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at once—within the next few weeks— 
though the purchase will not confer 
votes this year, it will be in good time 
for the next. If it is delayed, it will 
be too late for both. 

In conclusion, let us sum up in a 
few words. 

1. A registration committee in every 
county, or division of a county. 

2. A correspondent of that committee 
in each parish of the county. 

3. Aclaim put in next July for every 
qualification possessed by a Conserva- 
tive.. And, 

4. A qualification to be obtained 
forthwith by every Conservative who 
is without one. 





The Bible. 


AN ODE. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Argument.—I. The Divine Generation of Sound — Music a Combination of Sounds. 
II. Poetry—the Music of Thoughts and Words. III. Religion—the Poetry of 
Things and Ideas. The Bible embodies these. 


I. 


i. 


Gon’s Thoughts are Words, and—ere articulate air — 
The Spirit breathe that syllables each tone ; 

And these are Angels ; and, for praise or prayer, 
Have harps to hymn the Being, whence their own. 


2 


So Music was ; — like Wisdom beautiful ; 
Lovelike; and to herself a spoken Light, 

A Sun, not seen, but heard ; nor dim, nor dull, 
Albeit, save to the soul, dark, dumb, as night. 


i. 2 


Bring psaltery, bring dulcimer ; 
Bring timbrel, cithern, lyre ! 
And let them sing, to mortal ear, 
The numbers that conspire 
To lift our thoughts behind the sphere, 
In the great presence of the Eternal Sire, 
That they, among the immortal Ones, 
May join the sport of Daughters and of Sons. 


Il. 


1. 


Sweet child is Music, uttering simple sounds, 
Half-insignificant, half-consciously ; 

But, soon baptised, in meaning she abounds, 
And Nymphs Castalian name her, Poesy. 


H..2. 


Thus, from twin-lips in motion, Words enchant 
The listening Ghost of caves auricular ; 
Who, thus impregned, conceives in loneliest haunt 


Thoughts that embrace the Future and Afar. 
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i. 3. 


Ah! Thoughts to Words gave primal birth ; 
Nor Words would waken Thoughts in vain : 
And as from Heaven descended Earth, 
Earth so can rise to Heaven again ; 
And whether thought or spoken forth, 
Still Music liveth, loveth in the strain ! 
Now boon and blithe, in bridal dance, 
Fair Bridesmaids and brave Paranymphs advance ! 


Ill. 1. 


By Truth thou hast been wooed, Celestial-born ! 
Once Music termed, then Poesy, and now 

Another name shall crown thy marriage-morn ; 
Religion ! so called from thy binding vow. 


I. 2. 


And from the sacred union of your hearts 
Is born Idea —- Virgin evermore, 

Yet many children hath, who heavenly parts 
Visit, with angels wed, and God adore. 


III. 3. 


But still in Thoughts and Words of power, 
In Poesy and sounding Song, 
Thou keep’st the Record of thy dower ; 
And what thine offspring learn among 
The bowers on high, in rapture’s hour, 
Thus writest in cadence sweet and diction strong : 
“ In the Beginning He was heard, 
And in the End shall be, that Living Word.” 


THE WHIGS’ LAST TRICK. 


Or a cabinet in which the author of 
Don Carlos is the locomotive agent, 
what can be expected but a series of 
petty mancuvres, planned and con- 
trived with a view to stage effect! Yet 
we hardly expected that already, at the 
very outset of their career, a corner of 
the green curtain would have been so 
carelessly raised as to exhibit in bare 
and naked ugliness the machinery by 
which the last two acts of the panto- 
mime is intended to be carried on. 

A few nights back, the incidental 
mention of the Church-rate question 
furnished an opportunity for Lord 
John to declare his intentions for the 
remainder of the session. And, avail- 
ing himself of the occasion, he con- 
fessed that it was the purpose of the 
ministry to confine itself to two ques- 
tions, and beyond those two questions 
to attempt nothing during the present 
sitting. These two questions were, 
The Irish Church, and the New Cor- 
poration Bill. 


Sir Robert Peel on this rose, 
and very naturally remarked on this 
choice. Corporation Reform was a 
topic which the last Whig ministry 
had allowed quietly to repose during 
the whole four years of their reign ; 
nor had any practical inconvenience 
been complained of, nor any rational 
cause assigned, why it should be taken 
up ab initio at the fag-end of a session, 
when there was hardly any hope of 
bringing to a satisfactory conclusion a 
matter so vast and so complicated in 
its ramifications. The Church-rate 
question, on the other hand, was a 
subject which lay comparatively in a 
small compass. The leading features 
of the ministerial plan had been deve- 
loped last year, and had then received 
the assent and concurrence of the house. 
To proceed’ with this measure, then, 
was easy, and to carry it to a satisfactory 
termination a matter of no difficulty. 
Added to which, it was, in every point 
of view, a question urgently demand- 
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ing an immediate settlement. The 
rates for the present year are just on 
the point of being required. A bill 
terminating them, either at once or 
with the present season, would have 
satisfied and quieted the country ; 
while, on the other hand, the minis- 
terial decision, postponing the settle- 
ment of the matter sine die, will be 
the signal for a fierce renewal of the 
Church-rate war, from the Land’s End 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Thus complained Sir Robert Peel ; 
and to him replied Mr. Spring Rice, in 
a speech which unquestionably lifted 
up the curtain in a very candid and 
incautious manner. Sir Robert had 
stated public grounds on which it ap- 
peared to him that the Church-rate 
question ought to have been the first to 
be taken up by any ministry. Mr. 
Rice answered him by a reference to 
party considerations only. We, said 
the new chancellor of the exchequer, 
are not going to have our field of battle 
marked out for us by the right honour- 
able baronet. We shall choose our 
own position ; and we prefer that of 
Corporation Reform as that in which it 
will be most convenient for us to en- 
counter the right honourable baronet, 
so as to make the contest intelligible to 
the people of England ! ! 

Why ! we knew all this before ; but 
we did not expect that a cabinet mi- 
nister would have had the folly to con- 
fess it. We knew very well that Sir 
Robert Peel stood at the present mo- 
ment in the public eye at an immea- 
surable height above his opponents on 
the treasury-bench ; and that they, 
being conscious of this, wore away 
their sleeping and their waking hours 
in anxious thought how they might re- 
move him from this hated elevation. 
But we could not conceive the possi- 
bility of the confession of such a state 
of things, and that from the lips ofa 
man who had but just succeeded Sir 
Robert in his own office ! 

Sir Robert Peel says that, for the 
public interests, it is evidently desirable 
to proceed with the Church-rate ques- 
tion; which does press, and which can 
be concluded; rather than, with the 
Corporation-bill, which is in no haste, 
and which can hardly be carried during 
the present session. 

Mr. Spring Rice replies that the 
ministry wishes to meet him, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, on an arena of their own 
choosing, and to engage in a contest 
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which shall be intelligible to the people 
of England! ! 

In other words, despairing of being 
able to make any way in the present 
House of Commons,—and seeing no 
possibility, in the present temper of 
the country, of dissolving with the 
least hope of obtaining a more Whig- 
gish house,—the Downing Street con- 
clave have made up their minds that 
nothing can save them but picking a 
quarrel with Peel, on some question in 
which they may gain the popular cry. 
They are constantly looking back to 
April 1831, when they dissolved upon 
the Reform-bill quarrel, and scattered 
the Tories like the leaves of autumn ; 
and, burning for such another oppor- 
tunity, Let us have another Reform- 
bill, say they,— let us construct such a 
Corporation-bill as Peel cannot assent 
to,—and then, on his offering the least 
Opposition to it, we will set up a cry 
of “ anti-reformer,” and take the 
chance of a dissolution. 

“ Surely in vain,” says the Scrip- 
ture, “ is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird.” Do they take the Conger- 
vatives for idiots, that they should fall 
into a pit dug before their very faces ? 

Besides, the digging of the said pit 
is not quite so easy. A plan of Corpo- 
ration Reform is already in existence, 
which was laid before parliament, and 
printed, during Earl Grey’s adminis- 
tration. Is that plan to be adhered 
to? If it be, we do not believe that 
it will meet with any decided oppo- 
sition from the Conservative body. 
But if that plan be materially departed 
from, we should beg to ask, why it is 
so departed from? We should ask, in 
order to elicit another confession like 
this of Mr. Spring Rice’s ; but we al- 
ready know full well why it will be de- 
serted and changed. 

It is even reported that so deter- 
mined are the Whigs to have a quarrel 
with Sir R. Peel, and so resolved are 
they to propose a plan to which it 
shall be impossible for him to assent, 
that they even ee to make scot 
and lot suffrage and vote by ballot, in- 
tegral parts of their incipient measure ! 
And they do this expressly to make 
sure of the opposition of the Conser- 
vatives, in order to raise a popular cry, 
and then to dissolve parliament in the 
height of the excitement. 

Now we would stop for a moment, 
and ask, is there any such thing as fac- 
tion in the world? Aud if so, where 
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shall we find an example of factious 
conduct if it is not manifest here? Two 
questions of great practical importance, 
for which large classes of the people 
have anxiously petitioned, and which 
might easily have been carried during 
the present session, are postponed 
without the least concern. And the 
reason is, because, in these measures 
Sir Robert Peel would have concurred, 
and thus the ministry would have 
gained no triumph over Aim. Another 
question, which has quietly slept for 
four years past, and in behalf of which 
not a single petition has been presented, 
is to be raised into importance, and made 
the main topic of the session ; and this 
simply because it is hoped that in this 
Sir Robert Peel will not concur, and 
thus an opportunity of raising an outery 
against him will be gained. Thus the 
people, and the measures which they 
wish or need, are made to stand by, 
while the Whig ministry engages in a 
game at chess with their great and 
dreaded competitor ! 

But this very clever contrivance will 
fail. The Conservative party are not 
opposed to any honest measure of 
Corporation Reform. If a dishonest 
or ultra-democratic scheme be pro- 
posed, they will point out its defects, 
and will do their best to remove them. 
It is not their wish to pick a quarrel 
with the ministry, whatever may be 
the object of the Whigs; they will 
greatly prefer to allow them an ample 
opportunity of exhibiting their full 
profundity of policy and extraordinary 
talent in government. That it is im- 
possible for the present ricketty con- 
cern to go on, is clear to all the world ; 
and its fall will come quite as soon as 
the Conservatives desire, without any 
external facilitation. They will “ bide 
their time,” and that time cannot be 
long postponed. But while they wait 
and watch for the final result, they will 
not be foolishly drawn into a contest 
on intangible points, merely to suit the 
convenience of their antagonists. 

But the working of this precious 
plan, as far as the country is con- 
cerned, must not be overlooked. Sup- 
posing the Corporation question to be 
postponed, no one visible mischief 
would arise from the postponement to 
any human being. Not a single indi- 
vidual has called for the proposed im- 
provement; and even granting that it 
would be a pure and unmixed good 
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when achieved, still its postponement 
would neither injure nor disappoint 
any living creature. 

But the postponement of the Church- 
rate question is a vast practical -evil. 
It tends to kindle a vehement conten- 
tion between two classes of religionists 
in the community,—a contention which 
wil] work much evil, but no imaginable 
good At the very instant in which we 
write, in a populous parish in the me- 
tropolitan suburbs, Clerkenwell, the 
Dissenters, furious at the delay pro- 
posed, and irritated by the Bungay 
grievance, have combined their forces 
with all the Radicals and Infidels of 
that vicinity, to defeat a necessary 
Church-rate. Their ministers have pla- 
carded the parish with addresses, and 
have personally canvassed from house 
to house. The probability is that they 
will defeat the rate. Yet this rate is 
required, not for embellishment, but 
for substantial repairs—for that, in 
short, which Lord John Russell has 
just confessed that the state is bound to 
see done. 

Thus, if on the one hand the rate is 
refused, the church must fall into a 
ruinous condition ; while, on the other, 
if the rate be carried, it will be felt asa 
grinding impost, a most irritating de- 
mand, by the Dissenters. To put an 
end to this state of things, the bill of 
Lord Althorp was proposed last year. 
That bill might now be carried, if the 
present cabinet chose but to attempt it. 
But this would not answer their pur- 
pose. In such a measure Sir Robert 
Peel would concur with them; conse- 
quently no victory over him would be 
gained. On this account, and on this 
account solely, the measure is aban- 
doned, and Corporation Reform, called 
for by no one, is substituted in its 
room,— simply because it is hoped 
that on this latter measure Sir Robert 
Peel will oppose himself to the minis- 
terial plan, and that thus an opportu- 
nity will be gained of stigmatizing him 
as an “ anti-reformer.” 

But this most shallow maneuvre will 
fail. They will not succeed in entrap- 
ping the Conservatives, as they expect 
to do. But their plan will probably 
break down by its own weight; and 
thus Lord Brougham’s prophecy will 
be at last fulfilled, that “ if little was 
done during the last session, less would 
be done in that which was to follow !” 
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